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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Work  contains  the  fubftance  of 
a  Courfe  of  Lectures,  which  I  have  occafionally 
read  to  my  pupils  during  the  laft  twerve  years. 
The  fatisfa&ion  which  they  exprefled  on  hearing 
them  has  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  they  will 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  thofe,  for  whole  ufe 
they  are  now  made  public. 

To  aflert  a  claim  to  originality  in  fuch  a  work 
as  this  would  perhaps  only  be  equivalent  to  a  con- 
feffion  of  its  demerit.  My  pretenfions  to  public 
regard  mull  depend  in  no  fmall  degree  upon  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  clothed  old  ideas  in  a  new 
drefs,  and  upon  my  {kill  in  completing  within  a 
moderate  compafs  the  fubftance  of  large  and  volu- 
minous works.  Upon  all  my  fubje&s  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reflect  light  from  every  quarter  which 
my  reading  would  afford.  My  references,  and  the 
books  mentioned  in  my  Appendix,  will  fliow  the 
fources  from  which  I  have  derived  my  principal 
information  ;  but  it  Mould  be  almoft  an  endlefs, 
and  perhaps  a  very  oftentatious  taik,  to  enumerate 
all  my  literary  obligations, 
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There  are  a  few  topics  indeed,  u  ith  refpeft  to 
which  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  aifert  fome 
claims  to  novelty.  For  many  of  my  remarks  on 
the  Greek  Language  I  am  indebted  principally  to 
my  own  obfervations  upon  its  nature  and  compa- 
rative merits;  the  Hi/lory  of  Chivalry,  important 
as  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  inftitution  has 
been  upon  manners,  is  a  fubjecl;  upon  which  I  have 
not  been  ahle  to  collect  much  information  from 
Engliih  Authors;  and  the  Hijlory  of  the  Revival  of 
Clajjkal  Learning,  although  a  topic  of  the  ftrongeft 
intereft  to  every  man  of  letters,  has  never  been  fully 
treated  by  any  writer,  with  whofe  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

Many  of  my  Quotations  are  fele&ed  from  fuch 
books,  as,  either  from  the  number  of  the  volumes, 
their  fcarcenefs,  or  expence,  do  not  frequently 
come  within  the  reach  of  young  men.  If  fome  of 
them  are  borrowed  from  more  obvious  and  popular 
•works,  their  peculiar  beauty,  ftrength,  and  appo- 
fitenefs,  it  is  prefumed,  will  juftify  their  introduction. 
But  elegant  as  my  quotations  may  be  in  point  of 
ftyle,  conclufive  as  to  reafoning,  or  ftriking  as  tq 
the  impreffion  they  are  calculated  to  make ;  they 
will  not  completely  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe, 
if,  while  they  raile  a  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
their  authors,  they  do  not  excite  an  eager  curiofity 
to  perufe  more  of  their  works. 

If  I  fhould  be  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed  in 
procuring  for  eminent  writers  any  additional  degree 
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of  regard ;  if  I  mould  excite  a  more  ardent  and 
more  active  attention  to  auy  branches  of  ufeful 
knowledge;  and  if  the  variety  of  my  topics  mould 
contribute  to  diffufe  more  widely  the  light  of  ge- 
neral information  and  ufeful  truth  ;  I  mall  have 
the  fatisfaction  to  reflect,  that  my  time  has  not 
been  facririced  to  a  frivolous  purpofe  by  thus  en- 
deavouring, in  conformity  with  the  occupations  of 
the  moft  valuable  portion  of  my  life,  to  inftruct  the 
rifing  generation. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  by  fome  of  my  Ox- 
ford friends,  that  this  work  may  prove  ufeful  to 
thofe  who  are  qualifying  themfelves  to  pafs  the 
public  Examinations  for  their  degrees  in  this  Uni- 
verfity.  It  certainly  comprifes  a  furvey  of  the 
principal  fubjects,  with  which  the  new  Statute  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
contain  notices  and  lifts  of  moft  of  the  books  which 
they  muft  neceflarily  refort  to,  I  muft  confefs  I 
know  not  in  what  Catalogue  they  are  to  be  found. 
I  wifh  it  however  to  be  well  underftood,  that  this 
is  an  accidental  purpofe  to  which  my  work  is  ap- 
plicable ;  for  I  repeat  my  affertion,  that  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  has  been  read  to  my  pupils  in  the  form 
of  Lectures  for  a  confulerable  time  paft ;  and  more 
than  fix  years  have  now  elapfed  (ince  the  general 
Table  of  Contents  was  printed,  and  diftributed 
among  my  Friends. 

Tunity  College,  Oxford, 
May  12,  1802. 

A  4  ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND  EDITION. 


THE  very  favourable  reception  which  this  Work 
has  met  with,  has  encouraged  the  Author  to  pub- 
li/li  a  Second  Edition,  and  a  defire  to  render  his 
defign  more  complete  has  induced  him  to  revife 
the  whole,  and  to  make  fome  important  Additions. 
As  fome  of  his  Friends,  on  whole  judgment  he  has 
great  reliance,  have  exprefled  their  approbation  of 
the  Work,  he  feels  the  lefs  helitation  in  earneftly 
recommending  it  to  thofe,  whole  improvement  it 
is  intended  to  promote. 

The  "Additions"  will  be  publijlied  feparately  to 
form  an  Appendix  to  thejirji  Edition." 


Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Augujl  1802. 
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Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general. — Praife  of  the  Englifh 
Tranflation.  Sir  William  Jones's  Opinion  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  P.  257—284. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

ORIGIN  of  the  Greeks.  The  defcriptions  of  Homer  cor- 
refpond  with  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  their  early  man- 
ners and  condition.  Athens  and  Sparta  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  Grecian  States — their  Religion  and  Government.  The 
influence  of  their  refpeftive  inftitutions  upon  manners  and 
characters.  The  moft  fplendid  Era  of  Athenian  Greatnefs, 
Characters  of   fome    illuftrious   Perfons    during    that    Period — 

MlLTIADES — -PAUSANIAS ClMON THEMISTOCLES ArIS- 

tides — Socrates.  The  fufferings  of  Patriots  and  Philofophers 
under  a  demoe'ratical  form  of  Government.  Degraded  ftate  of 
the  fair  Sex.  Hard  condition  of  Slaves. — Digreflion  on  the 
treatment  of  Slaves  in  ancient  tiines,  and  of  thofe  conveyed  by 
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tne  moderns  to  the  Weft  Indies.     Contraft  between  the  Greeks 
and  Pcrfians.  P.  285 — 318. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  great  influence  of  Liberty  and  Emulation  upon  the 
elegant  Arts  and  Literature  of  Greece.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  Grecian  Poets — Homer — Sappho — Pindar — jEschylus — 
Sophocles  —  Euripides  —  Aristophanes  —  Mbnander — • 
Theocritus.  Grecian  Or«tors  —  Pericles  —  Demades  — 
Hyperides  —  jEschines — Demosthenes.  Hiftorians —  He- 
rodotus —  Thucydides  —  Xenophon.  Philofophers  —  So- 
crates— Plato— Aristotle.  Artifts*— Zeuxis — Parrha- 
sius — Phidias — Alcamanes.  P.  319 — 331. 

CHAP.  VI. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  Peloponnefian  War. 
Charader  of  Pericles.  The  decline  of  Athenian  Power  and 
Fame.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  iliuftrious  Thebans. 
Character  of  Alexander  the  Great.— Apelles  and  Lyfippus. 
The  degenera«y  of  Athenian  Manners.  Greece  fubdued  by  the 
Romans — by  the  Turks.  Degraded  ftate  of  its  prefent  Inha- 
bitants, who  retain  fome  traces  of  the  Character  of  their  An- 
ceftors.  Advantages  derived  by  modern  Europe  from  antient 
Greece.  Concluding  remarks  fuggefted  by  fome  points  of  re- 
femblance  between  Athens  in  the  time  of  her  glory,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain.  P.  332—351. 

CHAP.  VII. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

THE  Angular  excellence  of  the  Roman  Hiftory.  The  mag- 
nificence of  Rome,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  naturally  excite  our  curiofity  to  inveftigate 
the  leading  caufes  of  the  Greatnefs  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Power. — The  Caufes  of  its  Greatnefs  were,  I.  The  peculiar 
Constitution  of  Government.  II.  The  Improvement  of 
the  Arts  of  War.  III.  The  attachment  to  the  esta- 
blished Religion.     IV.  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

P.  352—38o. 
CHAP.  VIII. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  Roman  InfUtutions  and  Laws,  by  forming  the  man- 
ners, and  directing  the  conduct  of  a  hardy,  a&ive,  and  courage- 
ous 
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ous  People,  enabled  them  to  eftablifh  their  extenfive  Empire.— 
The  Carthaginians  were  their  moft  formidable  Rivals. — Their 
Naval  Power  and  extenfive  Commerce.  Characters  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Scipio  Africanus.  The  Civil  Wars — The  Charac- 
ter of  Augustus — The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts  during  the  Augustan  Age. — The  degeneracy  of  Manners 
from  that  period. — Its  Caufes;  I.  Luxury.  II.  Corruption. 
III.  Neglect  of  Education.  IV.  The  prevalence  or 
the  Epicurean  Philosophy. — Good  and  bad  Emperors. 
Rome  facked  by  the  Goths.  Divifion  of  the  Empire.  Re- 
flections. P.  381 — 404. 

CHAP.  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 
THE  Events  and  Revolutions  in  this  part  of  Hiftory  have 
given  rife  to  our  prefent  eftablifhments,  manners,  and  modes  of 
thinking.  A  fhort  review  of  the  moft  remarkable  Events,  with 
their  respective  Caufes  and  Effects.  I.  The  Feudal  System. 
II.  The  Crusades.     III.  The  Institution  of  Chivalry. 

P.  405—446. 

CHAP.  X. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 
THE  Events  in  Modern  Europe  continued.     IV.  The  Re- 
formation of  Religion.    V.  The  revival  of  Classical 
Learning.     The  moft  remarkable  Difcoveries  of  modern  times, 
and  their  beneficial  effects.     Concluding  Obfervations. 

P.  447—480. 


VOLUME  II. 

CLASS  V. 
CHAP.  I. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
IS  interefting  to  mankind  In  general,  and  peculiarly  fo  to 
Britons.  Excellent  Remark  of  Frederic  King  of  PrufEa  upon, 
this  fubject.  The  Sources  of  our  Information  are  numerous  and 
authentic.  A  Sketch  of  thofe  memorable  Reigns  during  which 
fuch  Charters  were  granted,  and  Laws  were  palled,  as  form  our 
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prefent  Conftitution.  Alfred.  William  the  Conqueror. 
Henry  II.  John. — Magna  Charta.  Edward  I.  Edward  III. 
Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  The  Revolution. 
Queen  Anne.     The  House  of  Hanover.  P.  i — 34. 

CHAP.  II. 

THK  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  general  benefits,  which  refult  to  Englifhmen  from  the 
Genius  of  their  political  Constitution.  P.  35 — 47. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAP.  I. 

LOGIC,    OR    THE    RIGHT    USE    OF    REASON. 

ADVANTAGES  to  be  derived  from  its  cultivation — Its  true 
Nature  not  to  be  mifunderftood — Its  conftituent  Parts  are 
four;  I.  Perception,  including  ideas,  words,  and  definitions. 
II.  Judgment,  of  which  the  foundations  are  three — Intuition, 
or  the  ground  of  fcientific  knowledge — Experience,  or  the 
ground  of  natural  knowledge — Teftimony,  or  the  ground  of 
hiftorical  knowledge.  HI.  Reasoning — its  different  kinds — 
Syllogifm — arguments  againft  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
difcover  truth.  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  reafoning  by  Induc- 
tion dated  and  recommended.  IV.  Method  divided  into  the 
analytic  and  fynthetic. — Practice  and  good  examples  neceflary 
to  form  a  correel  Reafoner.  Examples  recommended- — Lord 
Bacon — Chilling  worth — Grotius — Locke — Clarke — 
Bishop  Butler — Synge — Paley.  Practical  influence  of 
Logic,  or  well-regulated  Reafon,  upon  Mankind  during  the  va- 
rious periods  of  Life.  P.  48 — 76. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    MATHEMATICS. 

OBJECTIONS  againft  thefe  ftudics  anfwered.  Utility  of 
Mathematical  Knowledge.  Opinion  of  Locke  favourable  to 
fcientific  pnrfiiits — their  great  pcrfpicuiry — the  method  of  rea- 
foning purfued  in  them.  Mathematics  ate  pure  and  mixed.  I. 
Pure,  viz.  Arithmetic — Algebra — Geometry — Trigonometry. 
II.  Mixed,  viz.  Mechanics — Optics — Aftreuomy — Pneumatics 
— -Hydroftatics.  The  eflimation  in  which  thefe  ftudies  were  held 
in  ancient  times.  P.  77 — 89. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  fphere  of  the  Sciences  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  difcoveries  of  the  moderns — Roger  Bacon — Copernicus 
— Galileo — Kepler — Huygens — Toricelli — Lord  Ba- 
con— Boyle — Herschel.  The  moft  able  interpreter  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  was  Newton — Sketch  of  his  difcoveries — His 
Character  contrafted  with  that  of  Descartes.  The  proper  fub- 
ordination  of  Science  to  polite  Literature  in  a  general  Syftem 
of  Education.  Union  of  both  in  the  eminent  Students  of  the 
Uaiverfity  of  Cambridge.  P.  90 — 107, 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE   WORKS    OF    NATURE. 

THE  furvey  of  the  Works  of  Nature  i?  an  employment 
highly  ufeful  and  delightful.  The  refearches  of  Naturalifts  are 
directed  to,  I.  Animals;  II.  Vegetables;  III.  Minerals. 
The  comparative  nature  of  Man.  The  inftinct  of  Animals — ■ 
the  admirable  care  of  Nature  in  their  ftru&ure  and  prefervation 
* — Her  prolific  power  in  the  production  of  organifed  Bodies 
appears  to  be  boundlefs.  The  Organs  of  Animals  adapted  to 
their  convenience  and  prefervation — illuftrated  by  the  ftructure 
of  the  Eye.  Profpect  of  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  inferior 
Animals.  Some  parts  of  the  Creation  apparently  inconfiftent 
with  the  benevolence  of  Nature,  and  yet  may  be  reconciled  to 
her  general  economy.  P.  108 — 136. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  connecting  links  of  the  chain  of  Animals  and  Vege- 
tables.— An  inquiry  into  their  Analogy  leads  to  the  Science  of 
Botany. — Its  Nature. — The  fexual  Syftem  was  eftablifhed, 
not  difcovered  by  LinnjEus.  The  ftructure  of  Plants — Local 
ufefulnefs  of  particular  Vegetables — The  profpects  of  vegetable 
nature  highly  gratifying  as  a  fubject  of  Tafte.  Mineralogy 
— Chemistry.  The  Works  of  Nature  raife  the  mind  to  the 
confideration  of  their  great  Author. — Concluding  address 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  137 — 173. 
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CLASS  VI. 

POLITE    LITERATURE    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Chap.  I. 

TASTE. 

DEFINITION  of  Tafte — Its  principles  arc  implanted  in 
every  mind  diftinguifhed  by  good  fenfe, — Tafte  is  capable  of 
high  cultivation — Its  proper  Limits  and  Standard.  Indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  Nations,  improve  their  Tafte,  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  Knowledge  and  Refinement.        P.  174 — 198. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  Character  of  a  Critic  who  is  a  Man  of  Tafte. — Exam- 
ples  Ho  R  A  C  E Qu  I  NT  I  L  I  A  N V I  DA A  D  D I  SO  N Sp  ENC  E 

Lowth  — The  Wartons  —  Gray  —  Reynolds — Winkle- 
man. — The  chief  Provinces  of  Tafte — I.  Music.  II.  Paint- 
ing. III.  Poetry.  The  Beauties  of  the  Classics.  The 
pleafures  which  refult  from  the  exercife  of  a  refined  Tafte. 

P.  199 — 226. 

CLASS  VII. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY,  &C. 

Chap.  I. 

AGRICULTURE 

HAS  been  efteemed  an  object  of  great  importance  by  dif- 
tinguifhed perfons  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Eminent 
Writers  upon  the  fubjedt. — Hefiod — Xenophon,  &c. — It  has 
been  moft  flourilhing  in  the  foil  of  liberty — gradually  im- 
proved as  old  errors  have  been  exploded,  and  new  experiment* 
tried,  and  adopted.  The  beft  method  of  forming  general 
principles  upon  this  fubject.  Population  is  limited  by  the  means 
of  fubfiftence.  The  character  and  relative  importance  of  the 
Husbandman.  The  general  advantages  of  Agriculture — Its 
foperiority  to  Commerce  as  a  fource  of  national  good,  and  per- 
manent power.  P.  227 — 248. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  ftate  of  Agriculture  in  England  compared  with  that 
•f  France,  Ireland,  and  America,     Caufes  of  the  fuperi- 
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•rlty  of  England.  Plans  of  farther  Improvement  fuggefted. 
All  other  Arts  are  inferior  in  point  of  utility  to  that  of  caufing  the 
mirth  to  bring  forth  a  copious  produce  for  the  fuppQrt  of  Mankind. 

P.  249—264, 

CHAP.  III. 

COMMERCE. 

'THE  extenfive  profpect  of  Induftry  exerted  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  excites  our  curiofity  to  inquire  into,  I.  The  Ad- 
vantages. II.  The  Principles.  III.  The  comparative  State  of 
Commerce.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  Ifland  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  commercial  Country  have  been  gradually  improved 
by  great  public  works.  The  influence  of  Commerce  upon 
Agriculture.  Character  of  the  English  Merchant.  The 
methods  which  have  been,  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Com- 
merce. A  Comparifon  between  the  prefent  and  former  State 
of  England  proves  the  beneficial  effects  of  Commerce — The 
obftacles  oppofed  to  its  farther  improvement  may  be  removed. — 
Great  Britain  fuperior  to  moft  Countries  in  the  requifite  means 
for  a  widely -extended  Commerce.  P.  265 —  298. 

CHAP.  IV. 

FORErGN    TRAVEL. 

ITS  chief  advantages.  The  qualifications  neceflary  for  a 
Gentleman  who  vifits  foreign  Countries.  The  natural  Beauties, 
remarkable  Places,  and  principal  Curiofities  of  his  own  Ifland 
to  be  previoufly  viewed.  Bad  effects  of  going  abroad  too  young. 
Hafte  in  paffing  through  different  Countries,  and  Ignorance  of 
foreign  languages  cenfured.  The  objects  of  attention  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  education  and  favourite  purfuits  of  the  Travel- 
ler.—  Eminent  modern  Travellers  —  Gray  —  Howard  —  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  —  Sir  William  Hamilton  —  Moore  — 
Young.  The  Traveller  gratifies  his  tafte  by  treading  on  claffic 
ground. — He  vifits  places  celebrated  in  the  writings,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  actions  of  the  Antients.  He  views  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  Specimens  of  the  fine  Arts — Architecture — 
Sculpture — Medals — Pictures — Books.  He  inveftigates  the  State 
of  Government, — Religion — Commerce — Agriculture,  &c.  and 
remarks  their  combined  effects  upon  the  Manners,  Cuftoms, 
and  Profperity  of  Nations.  Cautions  againft  the  adoption  of 
the  dangerous  opinions,  which  prevail  abroad  upon  Subjects  of 
Religion  and  Government.  The  general  refult  of  his  travels 
fiiown  by  their  beneficial  influence  upon  his  Opinions  and  Conduct. 

P.  299—329. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE    PROFESSIONS. 

CLASSICAL  Learning  and  the  Elements  of  Science  and 
Philofophy  are  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  do  not  follow  a 
proicffion,  as  well  as  afford  the  only  folid  foundation  for  profef- 
fional  Knowledge.  The  attainments  requifite  for,  I.  The 
Barrister.    II.  The  Physician*.    III.  The  Clergyman. 

P.  330. 

CONCLUDING    CHAPTER. 

FINAL  Exhortations  to  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  acquirement  of  ufeful  knowledge,  arifing 
chiefly  from  the  circumftanccs  of  the  present  Times. 

APPENDIX. 

LISTS  of  useful  books,  particularly  of  felect.  editions  of 
the  Classics,  recommended  by  Perfons  eminent  for  learning 
and  judgment,  which  illuftrate  more  clearly,  and  explain  more 
fully  the  preceding  Subjects. 
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Levia  quidem  hac,  $  parti  forte  ft  per  fe  fpeclentur 
momenti ;  fed  ex  Elementis  conjiant,  ex  pr'm~ 
cipiis  oriuntur  omnia  ;  8$  ex  judicii  confuetudine 
in  rebus  minutis  adkibita,  pendet  fcepitfime  etiam 
in  maximis  vera  atqne  accurata  Scientia. 

Clarke  Pr^ef.  in  Iliad. 

i 

X  O  feparate  fome  of  the  moil  ufeful  and  the 
moll  beautiful  parts  from  the  great  mafs  of  human 
knowledge ;  to  arrange  them  in  fuch  regular  order, 
that  they  may  be  infpected  with  eafe,  and  varied 
at  pleafure ;  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  careful 
examination  of  young  men  who  are  ftudioufly 
difpofed,  conftitute  the  defign  of  the  Author  of 
this  work. 

The  more  he  reflects  upon  the  present  state 
of  society,  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  arife  from 
acquiring  an  ample  fund  of  valuable  ideas, 
the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  utility  of  engaging 
in  the  purfuit  of  general  knowledge,  as  Jar  as 
may  be  conjijient  with  proj'ejjional  views,  and  parti- 
cular Jituations  in  life. 

vol.  i.  u  The 
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The  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  much 
more  than  it  did  formerly,  of  introducing  young 
men  at  an  early  age  into  the  mixed  company  of 
perfons  older  than  themfelves.  As  this  is  the 
prevailing  mode,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
fome  degree  at  lead  to  blend  manly  and  ferious 
topics  with  the  fallies  of  light  and  gay  converfa- 
tion.  And,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fuch  fubje<5ls,  it  feems  requisite  to  unite 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages  other  attain- 
ments, which  have  a  reference  to  the  fciences,  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  affairs  of  active  life. 

The  improvements  of  the  times  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  new  purfuits,  and  given 
their  conduct  a  new  direction.  The  Scholar,  no 
longer  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  College,  as 
was  formerly  the  cafe,  now  mixes  in  general  fociety, 
and  adapts  his  ftudies  to  an  enlarged  fphere  of 
obfervation :  he  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  or  to  his  profeflional  re- 
fearches  alone ;  but  ihows  his  proficiency  in  the 
various  parts  of  literature,  which  are  interefting 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  condition  of  focial  intercourfe  among  thole, 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, is  at  prefent  fo  happily  improved,  that  a  free 
communication  fubfifts  between  all  intelligent  and 
well-informed  men.  The  Divine,  the  Phylician, 
the  Barrifter,  the  Artiit,  and  the  Merchant,  afib- 
ciate  together  without  referve,  and  augment  the 
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pleafure  they  derive  from  convcrfation,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  obtain  an  infight  into  each  other's 
purfuits  and  occupations.  The  more  ideas  they 
acquire  in  common,  the  fooner  their  prejudices 
are  removed,  a  more  perfect  congeniality  of  opi- 
nion prevails,  they  rife  higher  in  each  other's  efti- 
mation,  and  the  pleafure  of  fociety  is  ripened  into 
the  fentiments  of  attachment  and  friendiliip.  In 
fuch  parties,  where  "  the  teaft  of  reafon  and  the 
flow  of  foul"  prevail  with  the  happieft  effect,  he 
who  unites  to  knowledge  of  the  world  the  leading 
ideas  and  rational  principles,  which  well-choferi 
books  can  fupply,  will  render  himfelf  the  moft 
acceptable,  and  the  mod  valuable  companion. 

Such  are  now  the  abundant  productions  of  the 
prefs,  that  books  written  in  our  own  language 
upon  all  fubjects  whatever  are  conftantly  published, 
quickly  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
are  eafy  of  accefs  to  general  readers.  This  cir- 
cumftance  has  leffened  that  wide  and  very  evident 
diftinclion,  which  in  former  times  prevailed  between 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  clalTes  of  the  com- 
munity. At  prefent,  they  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  claffical  education  may  reap  many 
of  the  fruits  of  learning  without  the  labour  of  cul- 
tivation, as  tranilations  furniih  them  with  conve- 
nient and  eafy  expedients,  which  can  in  forne 
meafure,  although  an  incomplete  one,  make  amends 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  original  authors.  And 
upon  all  fubjecb  of  general  Literature,  Science, 
and  Tafte,    in  their  actual  and  moft  highly  im- 
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proved  (lute,  they  have  the  fame  means  of  infor- 
mation in  their  power  with  thofe  who  have  been 
regularly  educated  in  the  Univeriities,  and  the 
public  fehools. 

Thus  favourable  are  the  temper  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Times  to  the  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge. And  if  the  moil  mature  and  deliberate 
decifions  of  reflection  and  experience  be  required 
to  give  weight  to  the  opinion,  that  comprehenfive 
views  of  learning  and  fcience  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  beft  effe&s  upon  the  mind,  reference 
can  be  made  to  both  ancient  and  modern  autho- 
rities— to  writers  of  no  lefs  eminence  than  Quin- 
tilian,  Milton,  and  Locke.  Their  obfervations 
tend  to  prove,  that  clofe  attention  to  a  profeflional 
ftudy  is  an  affair  of  the  firft  importance,  but  that 
invariable  and  exclufive  application  to  any  one 
purfuit  is  the  certain  mark  of  a  contracted  educa- 
tion. For  hence  the  ftudent  is  led  to  form  a 
diflike  to  occupations  ditfimilar  to  his  own,  and 
to  entertain  prejudices  againft  thofe  who  exercife 
them.  He  is  liable  to  view  mankind  and  their 
employments  through  a  wrong  and  a  difcoloured 
medium,  and  to  make  imperfect,  if  not  falfe  efti- 
mates  of  their  ufe  and  value.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fuch  con  tract  ednefs  of  difpofition, 
and  fuch  errors  of  judgment,  what  method  can 
be  more  efficacious,  than  to  open  fome  of  the 
.gates  of  general  knowledge,  and  difplay  its  mod 
beautiful  profpects  fully  to  his  view? 

Such 
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Such  Profpefts,  diftinctly  and  deliberately  fur- 
veyed,  will  produce  the  moft  beneficial  effects 
upon  his  tamper  and  opinions.  While  they  place 
before  him  the- means  of  incnafing  his  informa- 
tion, they  will  render  him  a  more  correct  judge 
of  its  value,  and  fecure  him  from  conceit,  affecta-' 
tion,  and  pedantry.  They  will  render  him  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  relative  importance 
and  comparative  merit  of  different  ftudies,  when  re- 
ferred to  the  ui'e  and  the  ornament  of  life.  He  will 
difcern  the  natural  affinity  which  fublifls  between 
the  different  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  how 
capable  they  are  of  increafing  the  influence,  and 
improving  the  beauties  of  each  other.  In  fliort, 
various  purfnits,  fkilfully  chofen  and  affiduoufly 
followed,  can  give  proper  activity  to  every  faculty 
of  the  mind,  inafmuch  as  they  engage  the  judg- 
ment, the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  in  an 
agreeable  exercife,  and  are  affociated  for  one  bene- 
ficial pnrpofe — like  the  genial  drops  of  rain,  which 
defcend  from  heaven,  they  unite  in  one  common 
ftream  to  ftrengthen  and  enlarge  the  current  of 
knowledge. 

By  ftudies  thus  diverfified,  the  mind  is  fupplierf 
with  copious  materials  for  the  ferious  reflexions 
of  retirement,  or  the  lively  intercourfe  of  fociety; 
it  is  enabled,  by  the  combination  of  many  parti- 
cular ideas,  to  form  thofe  general  principles,  which 
it  is  ever  eager  to  embrace,  and  which  are  of  emi- 
nent ufe  in  the  conduct  of  life,  by  adding  fuch. 
flexibility  to  thought,  and  quickuefc  to  judgment, 
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as  in  every  fituation  may  prove  pleating,  and 
highly  advantageous.  In  iliort,  fuch  a  plan  is 
calculated  to  diffeminate  that  knowledge,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  fociety, 
to  dived  learning  of  pedantry,  and  to  afford  the 
fchblar  fome  infight  into  the  refearches  of  the 
philofopher,  the  occupations  of  the  man  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  man  of  tafte. 

And  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences  beftow  mutual 
afiiftance  and  reflect  mutual  light  upon  each  other, 
fo  are  they  highly  efficacious  and  beneficial  when 
combined  with  profeflional  occupations;  to  fome 
they  are  effcntially  neceflary,  to  all  they  are  orna- 
mental— they  fupply  analogies,  which  are  inftru- 
mental  to  their  perfect  elucidation,  and  they  afford 
fupplies,  which  are  conducive  to  their  complete 
fuccefs. 

! 
Every  one  muft  allow,  that  all  fy (terns  of  Edu- 
cation, if  constituted  upon  right  principles,  mould 
be  well  adapted  to  the  (ituations  of  thofe,  for 
whofe  fervice  they  are  intended.  In  felecling  the 
topics  of  the  following  work,  I  have  therefore 
considered  Young  Men,  with  a  view  to  their  mod 
important  and  mod  ufeful  relations  in  life,  as 
Christians,  as  Students,  and  as  Members  of 
tjje  British  Empire,  the  welfare  and  profperity, 
of  which  depend  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  the  refpeclability  of  their  conduct. 

It 
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It  is  evident  from  general  obfervation,  that  the 
principles  of  religion  are  congenial  with  the  mind 
of  man  :  for  even  among  tribes  the  mod  barba- 
rous and  uncivilized,  whether  we  explore  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  or  the  mores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  are  narrow 
and  limited,  and  very  few  virtues  are  remarked  to 
expand  and  flourifli ;  fome  traces  of  religion,  fome 
notions  of  an  Omnipotent  and  Over-ruling  Power, 
darkened  as  they  may  be  by  grofs  fuperftition,  are 
ftill  found  to  prevail.  And  even  in  the  civilized 
country  of  France,  where  the  impious  abettors  of 
the  Revolution  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  infult  the 
reafon  of  an  enlightened  people,  by  compelling 
them  to  abjure  their  faith  in  their  Creator  and  their 
Redeemer,  how  difficult  has  it  been  found  to  pro* 
duce  even  external  conformity  to  their  decrees ; 
and  with  what  ardour  are  the  people  returning  tq 
the  open  profellion  of  Chriftianity,  now  their 
rulers  are  fully  aware  of  the  expediency  of  its 
revival  and  public  exercife !  It  appears  therefore, 
that  to  inculcate  thofe  principles  of  religious 
duty,  which  the  mind  naturally  invites,  and  to 
improve  its  capacity  fr>r  the  reception  of  the  moty 
fublime  truths,  is  no  more  than  a  juft  attention 
and  due  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Nature. 

And  as  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is  founded 
upon  the  ftrongeft  arguments,  and  unites  in  the 
clofeft  union  our  public  and  private,  our  tem- 
poral and  eternal  happinefs,  it  juftly  forms  the 
groundwork  of  Education.     The  benevolent  attri- 

u  4  butes 
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butes  of  the  great  Creator — his  power  as  the 
Author,  and  his  good  net's  as  the  Governor  of  the 
univerfe — the  bright  image  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  as  reprefented  by  the  holy  Evangelifts — 
his  actions  marked  by  the  pureft  benevolence, 
his  precepts  tending  immediately  to  the  happinefs 
of  man,  and  his  promiles  capable  of  exciting 
the  moft  exalted  and  moil  glorious  hopes,  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ftrike  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  fenfibility  of  youth.  Such  fublime 
topics,  inculcated  upon  right  principles,  cannot 
fail  to  encourage  thofe  ardent  fentiments  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  veneration,  which  are  natural  to 
fufceptibie  and  tender  minds.  Since  therefore  the 
fame  principles  which  are  congenial  with  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  young  men  are  molt  conducive  to  their 
happinefs;  fmce,  in  fhort,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  miraculous ; — fmce  it  is  an 
exprefs  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  as 
fuch  we  can  have  no  pretence  to  reject  its  proofs, 
and  no  right  to  refift  its  claims  to  our  obfervance; 
it  muft  be  unqueftionably  a  fubjeCt  of  tranfeendent 
importance,  and  therefore  itands  as  the  jirji  and 
leading  topic  of  my  work. 
- 

As  the  knowledge  of  Language  is  intimately 
connected  with  every  other  kind  of  information, 
and  as  in  the  Languages  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  are  preferved  fome  of  the  noblcft  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius,  I  aflign  to  thefe  fubjects 
the  next  place. 


In 
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In  recommendation  of  our  own  Language  it 
is  luperfluous  to  have  recourfe  to  arguments.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  it,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  mull  be  convinced  of  its  excellence,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  productions  emi- 
nently diftinguiihed  by  Genius,  Taite,  Learning, 
and  Science. 

And  as  Lansruasre  mould  be  eonfidered  not 
merely  as  a  channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  upon 
common  occafions,  but  as  capable  of  ornament  to 
plcafe,  and  of  energy  to  perfuade  mankind  ;  and  as 
fuch  improvements  are  both  grati tying  and  bene- 
ficial to  fociety,  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  (ludy 
of  Eloquence. 

The  mod;  celebrated  of  Roman  Orators  has  re- 
marked with  great  propriety  of  obfcrvation,  that 
ignorance  of  the  events  and  tranf.ictions  of  former 
times  condemns  us  to  a  perpetual  itate  of  child- 
hood ;  from  this  condition  of  mental  darknefs  we 
are  refcued  by  History,  which  fupplies  us  with  its 
friendly  light  to  view  the  inftructive  events  of  paft 
ages,  and  to  collect  wifdom  from  the  conduct  of 
others.  And  as  there  are  particular  countries,  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  moft  important  informa- 
tion in  Religion,  in  Arts,  in  Sciences,  and  in  Lite- 
rature, we  ought  carefully  to  inlpect  the  pages  of 
their  intereftiug  records. 

The  moft  ancient  people,  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  accounts,  are  the  Jews:    to  them  was 

commu- 
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communicated,  and  by  them  was  preferved,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  ;  while  all  other  nations 
were  funk  in  the  mod  abject  fuperftition,  and  dif* 
graced  by  the  groileft  idolatry. 

The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  recorded 
fuch  numerous  and  ilich  eminent  inftances  of  the 
genius,  valour,  and  wifdom  of  their  countrymen, 
as  have  been  the  juft  fubjecls  of  admiration  for  all 
Succeeding  ages  ;  for  which  reafon  the  accounts  of 

THEIR    MEMORABLE    TRANSACTIONS    OUght    tO   be 

carefully  infpected  before  we  proceed  to  furvey  the 
History  of  modern  Europe,  and  of  our 
kative  country. 

As  Reafon  is  the  nobleft  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  confider 
its  proper  conduct  and  application,  more  efpecially 
as  upon  its  right  direction  in  controlling  the  flights 
of  the  imagination,  and  abating  the  violence  of 
the  paflions,  depends  the  happinefs  of  life.  That 
fyflem  of  Logic,  therefore,  which  confifts  not  in 
abftrufe  terms,  or  argumentative  fubtlety,  but  in 
the  manly  exercife  of  the  rational  powers,  juftly 
claims  an  important  place  in  every  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  various  difcoveries  and  improvements  in 
Science  and  Philosophy  conftitute  a  peculiar 
diftinction  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Problems  of  fcience,  like  the  arguments  of  Logic, 
employ  the  mind  in  the  mod  vigorous  exercife  of 

its 
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its  powers,  and  confirm  the  habits  of  ciofe  applica- 
tion, which  are  efientially  neceifary  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  every  kind  of  ftudy.  Such  are  the  reafons 
for  introducing  and  recommending  due  attention 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mathematics. 

TJie  human  mind,  not  content  with  fpeculations 
upon  the  properties  of  matter  alone,  delights  to 
furvey  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Creator, 
as  difplayed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  univeife. 
This  employment  is  a  fource  of  never-failing  fatis- 
faction  to  perfons  of  every  age.  The  productions 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  clofely  connected  with  the  well-being,  and  are 
conducive  to  the  fubfiftence  of  man  ;  fo  that 
Natural  History  claims  his  particular  atten- 
tion. 

And  as  the  elegant  Arts  pofiefs  a  pleafing  influ- 
ence over  the  imagination,  and  furnilh  a  conltant 
variety  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  it  is  highly 
defirable  to  examine  the  principles,  and  confider 
the  application  of  a  refined  and  correct,  tafte  to  the 
beauties  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music. 

In  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  his  native  country 
every  Briton  is  deeply  interefted.  The  two  great 
fources  of  its  fupport,  its  opulence,  and  its  glory, 
are  Agriculture  and  Commerce;  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  leading  principles  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  lingularly  ufeful  to  an  Englilh  gen- 
tleman. 

Since 
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Since  it  is  a  prevailing  tiifhion,  particularly  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  to  complete  the  courfe 
of  education  by  vifiting  foreign  countries,  it  is 
ufeful  to  afcertain  the  advantages,  winch  may  be 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Travelling. 

As  attainments  derive  their  greateft  value  from 
being  directed  to  the  purpoies  of  a&ive  life,  the 
qualifications  requifite  for  a  right  conduct  in  the 
learned  proteilions  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity, 
are  taken  into  confideration. 

And  laftly,  to  point  out  the  fources,  from  which 
the  reader  may  draw  more  complete  information 
upon  all  the  preceding  fubjects,  the  work  is  clofed 
with  lifts  of  the  most  approved  and  instruc- 
tive books. 

The  Order,  in  which  my  Claffbs  are  difpofed,  is 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  from  childhood  to  riper  yeais.  The  princi- 
ples of  Religion,  of  Language,  and  of  Hiftory,  as 
engaging  the  memory,  occupy  the  firft  place  ;  and 
the  elements  of  Science,  Natural  Hiftory,  andTafte, 
together  with  the  various  ftudies,  which  relate  to 
the  active  fcenes  of  life,  as  chiefly  iuterefting  the 
powers  of  the  underftanding,  clofe  the  volumes  of 
knowledge.  The  foundation  of  the  building  is  - 
deeply  laid,  and  compofed  of  the  molt  folid  mate- 
rials ;  the  fuperftru&ure,  raifed  to  a  proper  eleva- 
tion, difplays  ornament,  while  it  is  adapted  to  con- 
venience. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  (ketch  of  my  defign,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  trace  the  regular  progrefs  of  application, 
from  puerile  to  manly  ftudies — from  elementary 
knowledge  to  profeflional  duties.  It  is  fufftciently 
finiihed  to  mew,  that  the  fields  of  inftrucHon  are 
not  Only  fertile,  but  the  moft  various  in  their  pro- 
ductions. Some  fpots  bring  forth  the  immortal 
fruits  of  Religion,  fome  the  hardy  plants  of  Sci- 
ence, and  fome  the  delicate  flowers  of  Tafte.  Here 
then  the  active  temper  of  youth,  and  their  fondnefs 
for  change,  may  find  ample  means  of  gratification, 
wherever  they  choofe  to  wander  and  expatiate. 
Light  purfuits  may  divert,  after  fevere  ftudies  have 
fatigued  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  diligent 
to  perufe  the  records  of  hiftory,  to  folve  the  pro- 
blems of  fcience,  or  afcertain  the  distinctions  of 
logic,  may  find  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  furveying 
the  beauties  of  nature,  charming  his  ear  with  the 
delightful  ftrains  of  mufic,  pleating  his  eye  with  the 
fair  creations  of  the  pencil,  or  delighting  his  fancy 
with  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

With  refpect  to  my  choice  of  books,  I  wifli  it  not 
to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader,  that  I  have 
rejected  fome  works  with  as  much  readinefs  as  I  have 
adopted  others.  Very  few  Nove/s  will  appear  in  my 
lifts,  as  I  am  well  convinced  of  their  pernicious  ten- 
dency. If  we  take  the  moft  fuperficial  furvey  of 
the  Circulating  Libraries,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  our  own  authors  is  fufficiently  fertile 
in  thefe  flimfy  and  ihort-lived  publications;  and 
yet  Germany  and  France  have  contributed  their 

aid 
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aid  to  fatisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  the  British 
public,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fome  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  as  popular  as  our  own.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  mofi  Novels  do  no  fmall  injury  to 
the  caufe  of  found  and  wholefome  literature,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  morality.  They  vitiate  the  tafte  of 
their  readers,  deftroy  their  relim  for  ufefui  books, 
and  make  the  facts  of  hiftory,  and  even  the  de- 
scriptions of  poetry,  appear  dull  and  infipid.  It 
were  well  if  their  bad  effects  terminated  at  this 
point :  but  as  they  are  generally  filled  with  licen- 
tious defcriptions,  improbable  incidents,  falfe  fenti- 
ments,  and  fuch  fophiftical  arguments,  as  may  ferve 
to  juftify  the  moil;  improper  actions ;  they  tend  to 
excite  a  romantic  fenfibility,  to  enflame  the  pafiions, 
and  corrupt  the  heart. 

Let  it  likewife  be  carefully  remarked,  that  I  am 
under  very  few  obligations  to  the  founders  of  the 
new  fchool  of  Philofophifm  in  France.  So  far 
indeed  from  wifliing  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  their  works,  it  is  my  anxious  defire  to 
caution  them  againft  the  infidious  arts,  the  flimfy 
fophiftry,  and  the  exceffive  arrogance  of  the  mo- 
dern French  writers,  particularly  I'oltaive,  lloufjeau, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Heketitis,  and  Volney ;  and 
their  admirers  and  difciples,  Gibbon,  Paine,  and 
Godwin.  In  direct  and  decided  oppofition  to  their 
fpurious  philofophy,  their  abufe  of  the  powers  of 
reafon,  their  profligate  and  delufive  fpeculations 
upon  the  momentous  fubje^ts  of  Religion,  Morality, 
and  Government,  their  folly  in  rejecting  whatever 

is 
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is  old,  and  their  precipitation  in  embracing  whatever 
is  new,  I  avow  my  firm  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
greater  or  more  fruitful  fource  of  mifchief  and 
inifery,  than  a  wild,  unreft  rained  ardour  for  inno- 
vation :  I  MAINTAIN  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  the  Christian  Revelation,  the 
value  of  ancient  learning,  the  dignity  of 
Science,  and  the  excellence  of  the  British 
Constitution*  And  in  order  to  provide  the  molt 
efficacious  antidote  again  (I  the  poifon  of  their  opi- 
nions, I  recommend  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
fuch  as  Cudworth,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Clarke,  and  Paley  ;  and  with  our 
great  philolbphers  and  moralifts,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Boyle,  Newton,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Thefe 
are  the  authors,  whofe  underftandings  I  reverence, 
to  whofe  authority  I  bow,  and  whofe  immortal 
works  I  earneftly  recommend.  Thefe  are  the 
writers,  whom,  in  decided  preference  to  all  arro- 
gant fciolifts,  and  plaufible  infidels,  I  hold  up  to 
general  attention,  as  the  luminaries  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, the  teachers  of  genuine  wifdom,  and  the 
true  friends  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  inftru&ors,  by  whofe  affiftance  the 
ftudent  is  advifed  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his  appli- 
cation beyond  profeflional  knowledge,  and  to  cul- 
tivate fome  of  the  more  open  fields  of  ufeful  and 
pleating  inftru&ion. 

I  confider  myfelf  as  alfuming  the  office  of  a 
Guide  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  traveller, 

and 
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and  as  undertaking  to  point  out  the  interefting 
profpecls  of  a  charming  country,  without  afpiring 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  topographer,  or  the  diligence 
of  an  antiquarian.  I  ihall  conduct  him,  who  com- 
mits himfelf  to  mv  directions,  from  a  low  and  nar- 
row  valley,  where  his  views  have  been  clofely  con- 
fined, to  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain  :  when  he 
has  reached  the  proper  point  of  view,  he  will  feel 
his  faculties  expand,  he  will  breathe  a  purer  air, 
enjoy  a  wider  horizon,  and  obferve  woods,  lakes, 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  fprcading  beneath 
his  feet  in  delightful  profpecl.  From  this  com- 
manding eminence,  I  {hall  point  out  fuch  places  as 
are  molt  deferving  his  refearches ;  and  finally,  I 
ihall  recommend  him  to  thofe,  who  will  prove  more 
inftruclive,  and  more  pleating  companions,  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  journey. 


class 
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CHAPTER    L 

The  Chriftlan  Religion, 

1  HE  feeds  of  religious  knowledge  are  implanted 
in  our  minds  during  the  earliefl  period  of  our  lives. 
The  notions  of  a  Providence,  and  the  various  duties 
which  we  owe  both  to  God,  and  to  mankind,  are 
inculcated  long  before  our  judgments  are  futriciently 
matured  to  determine  the  reafonablenefs,  or  efti- 
mate  the  utility,  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  inftru&ors  of  children, 
in  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  curiofity  and  the 
pliability  of  the  infant  mind,  is  not  the  refult  of 
fuperftition  and  credulity,  but  of  good  fenfe,  and  a 
proper  regard  to  its  beft  interefts,  and  mod  valu- 
able improvement,  will  appear,  when  the  powers 
of  judgment  and  difcrimination  are  fufficiently 
ftrengthened  by  time  to  enable  a  young  man  to 
examine  thofe  principles,  which  he  has  been  taught 
from  his  early  years  to  hold  venerable  and  facred. 
To  inquire  on  what  account  Chriftianity  claims  an 
afcendency  over  all  other  branches  of  knowledge, 

vol.  i.  c  and 
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and  what  are  the  particular  grounds  upon  which  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  divine  Revelation,  is  a  duty 
which  he  owes  equally  to  his  own  reafon,  and  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  fubject  itfelf. 

"  Revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and 
our  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  furely  moral 
in  all  cafes.  And  as  it  is  in  fitted  that  its  evidence 
is  conclufive,  upon  thorough  confideration  of  it ; 
fo  it  offers  itfelf  to  us  with  manifeit  obvious  appear- 
ances of  having  fomething  more  than  human  in  it, 
and  therefore  in  all  reafon  requires  to  have  its 
claims  moil  ferioufly  examined  into*." 

Such  an  examination,  conducted  with  that  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention,  becoming  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  fubjeft,  will  clearly  prove  that 
the  Chnftian  Religion  conftitutes  beyond  compa- 
rifon  the  molt  ufeful  and  the  moft  tranfeendent  part 
of  our  knowledge.  It  introduces  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  thofe  fubjecls,  which  are  in  the  higheft 
degree  ddirable  to  be  known  ;  as  it  opens  the 
cleared  profpecr,  that  man  in  his  prefent  (late  can 
furveVj  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  eifence  of  all  per- 
fection, the  centre  of  infinite  excellence,  and  the 
fountain  of  inexhauftible  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and 
power.  The  knowledge  of  created  beings  is  low 
and  trivial  when  compared  to  this ;  for  however 
admirable  they  may  be  in  their  conftruciion,  how- 
ever ufeful  in  their  nature  and  properties,  and  how- 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  p,  401. 

ever 
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ever  iiupendous  in  their  frame  and  magnitude,  they 
are  itill  but  faint  fhadows  and  imperfect  images  of 
the  glory  of  their  Creator.  The  inftru6fcion,  which 
the  Chriitian  Religion  conveys,  is  not  only  of  the 
moil  excellent  kind,  but  its  acquifition  is  above  all 
things  to  be  defired,  efpecially  when  we  coniider  the 
Almighty,  with  refpect  to  the  wonders  of  his  power, 
and  the  difpenfation  of  his  Providence — when  we 
view  him  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Chriftian  Reve- 
lation, not  only  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
univerfe,  but  as  the  Father  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  whom  he  commiffioned  to  proclaim  his  di- 
viue  will,  to  eftabliih  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  to  propofe  everlafting  happinefs  to  mankind, 
on  condition  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  and  obedience 
to  his  commands. 

To  know  Chriftianity  is  therefore  both  to  under- 
ftand  what  the  Supreme  Being  has  revealed  for  our 
greateft  good,  and  to  afcertain  what  conduct  we 
ought  to  purfue  in  order  to  obtain  his  approbation, 
and  favour.  How  low  therefore  muft  the  acquire- 
ments of  learning  and  fcience  fink  in  our  opinion, 
when  placed  in  oppofition  to  religious  knowledge ! 
But  when  it  forms  the  bafis,  upon  which  they  are 
built,  they  derive  additional  value  as  well  as  liabi- 
lity from  its  fupport ;  they  are  confecrated  to  the 
bed  purpofes,  and  directed  to  their  moft  falutary 
ends.  Much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fcholar,  and 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  may  elevate  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  much  as  they  may  improve 
and  adorn  it,  they  extend  not  our  profpecls  beyond 

c  2  the 
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the  world,  they  bound  our  views  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  life.  Bat  the  knowledge  of  a 
Chriltian  takes  a  more  exalted  and  a  more  certain 
aim  ;  it  refpects  a  degree  of  felicity,  which  exceeds 
our  utmoft  powers  of  conception,  and  a  fituation 
of  pleaiure  and  delight  without  alloy,  and  without 
end — It  relates  to  a  ftate  of  exigence,  when  the 
fpiiits  of  the  juft  will  be  made  perfect,  and  the 
tranfcendent  blifs  of  angels  will  be  imparted  to  glo- 
rified and  immortal  man. 

Such  being  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  and 
fucli  the  important  end,  which  it  propofes,  every 
pcrfon,  who  delires  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
divine  truth,  and  to  build  his  happinefs  upon  the 
moft  folid  bafis,  will  take,  with  the  greateft  fatis- 
faclion,  a  particular  and  diftinct  view  of  its  nature 
and  evidences.  Then  will  he  avoid  the  imputation 
of  being  a  Chriftian  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  parents,  or  the  cuftoms  of  his 
native  country  ;  and  he  will  become  one  in  confe- 
quenee  of  a  rational  preference,  and  a  proper  exa- 
mination b.  His  convi6lion  of  its  truth  will  then 
be  folid  and  clear;   he  will   plainly  perceive   the 

ftrength 

k  "  Befides  his  particular  calling  for  the  fupport  of  this  life, 
every  one  has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which  he  is  bound  to  look 
after.  This  engages  his  thoughts  in  religion  ;  and  here  it  mightily 
lies  upon  him  to  underftand,  and  reafon  right.  Men  therefore 
cannot  be  excufed  from  underftanding  the  word,  and  framing  the 
general  notions  relating  to  Religion  right.  '  Great  advancements 
might  be  r.iade  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  in  that  of  the 

greateft 
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flrcngth  of  its  foundations,  and  fully  underftand 
the  extent  of  its  advantages  :  he  will  be  peifuaded 
that  it  bears  the  character  and  itamp  of  divinity, 
and  that  it  has  every  claim  to  the  reception  of 
mankind,  which  a  divine  Revelation  can  reafonaHy 
be  expected  to  pofiefs. 

The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Revela- 
tion are  numerous,  clear,  and  conclufive.  The 
moft  obvious  and  ftriking  are  thofe  which  arife ; 
■I.  From  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  II.  The  Character  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.  III.  The  Prophecies 
of  which  he  was  the  fubjeft,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
he  delivered.  IV.  His  Miracles.  V.  The  sub- 
lime Morality  of  his  Precepts.  And,  VI. 
The  rapid  and  extensive  propagation  of 
his  Religion  under  circumftances  the  moft  hoftile 
to  its  advancement, 
• 

I.  The  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Tejiament. 

The  New  Teftament  is  the  fource,  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  is  derived. 
That  the  Gofpels  and  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  were 

greateft  concern  and  largeft  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right  ufe 
of  their  faculties,  and  ftudy  their  own  underftandings.'*  Locke  on 
the  Condutt  of  the  Underftanding,  p.  398.  vol.  iii.  fol. 

The  happy  effefts  that  refult  from  early  religious  inftruftion  are 
defcribed  with  his  accuftomed  eloquence,  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Dif- 
t ourfe  on  Education,     See  p.  1 3,  &c. 
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written  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  neither  Gentiles  nor  Jews  have  ever  hern 
fo  hardy  as  to  deny.  The  feeond  Epiftle  of  St. 
Peter  indeed,  the  Epiftles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
the  two  Epiftles  of  St.  John,  the  Epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  were  not 
received  at  firft  by  all  the  congregations  of  Chrif- 
tians.  As  foon  however  as  their  authenticity  was 
made  known,  they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  That  the  Gofpels  are  the  fame  in 
every  article  of  the  fmalleft  importance,  as  they 
were  when  firft  publifhed  by  their  refpecVive  authors, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  they  have  been  preferved 
through  every  fucceffive  age  with  the  greateft  care. 
From  the  time  of  the  Apoftles  to  the  prefent  hour, 
even  thofe  fects  of  Chriftians,  that  have  been  the 
moft  at  variance  upon  other  points,  have  concurred 
in  guarding  them  with  equal  diligence,  and  have 
held  them  in  equal  veneration.  The  proofs  of  their 
genuinenefs  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  Every 
relation  of  a  fact  is  marked  by  an  exact  particularity 
of  names,  perfons,  times,  and  places,  that  can  in 
any  degree  throw  light  upon  the  fubjecl;,  and  efta- 
blifh  its  truth.  The  hiftory,  the  manners,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  times,  as  they  may  be  collected 
from  all  other  accounts,  harmonize  with  the  narra- 
tives of  the  facred  Writers,  and  corroborate  their 
general  veracity,  The  Evangel ifts  were  placed  in 
{ituations  the  moft  favourable  for  obtaining  com- 
plete and  authentic  information.  St,  Matthew  and 
St,  John,  two  of  the  difciples  of  our  Lord,  heard 

his 
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his  divine  inftruclions  from  his  own  mouth,  beheld 
his  aftonilhing  miracles,  and  attended  him  during 
the  whole  courie  of  his  miniftry.  They  drew  their 
accounts  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  peribns, 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  fa6ts.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  contemporary 
Biographers,  as  they  were  enabled  to  trace  the  truth 
to  its  fource,  in  confequence  of  living  in  habits  of 
the  clofeft  intimacy  with  thofe  who  had  feen  and 
converted  with  our  Lord.  Few  of  thofe  hiftorians, 
whofe  works  we  moft  efteem,  and  whofe  fidelity  we 
moft  refpecfc,  were  fo  nearly  connected  with  the 
fubject  of  their  writings,  or  pofletfed  fuch  ample 
means  of  genuine  information.  Any  one  of  the 
Evangelifts  was  perfectly  well  qualified  to  record  the 
Hiftory  of  Chrift,  and  to  fatisfy  us  as  to  its  truth 
upon  his  own  credit  only  ;  and  all  of  them  taken 
together,  and  combining  their  accumulated  ftrength, 
form  a  body  of  evidence  fufticient  to  remove  the 
fcruples  of  every  candid  mind,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  upon  a  folic!  and  lafting  foundation. 

We  may  afiert  with  the  moft  perfect  confidence 
and  truth,  that  fo  far  from  there  being  any  traces 
extant  of  a  Hiftory  of  Chrift  and  his  followers,  con- 
tradictory to  that  of  the  Evangelifts,  there  is  not  a 
contemporary,  or  a  fubfequent  writer,  whether 
Jewifli  or  Pagan,  who  adverts  to  the  fubject  at  all, 
who  does  not  confirm  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gof- 
pel  Hiftory. 

c4  The 
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The  New  Teftament  likewife  contains  Epiftles 
written  by  the  holy  perfons,  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gofpel  immediately  after  the  afcen- 
fion  of  their  divine  Mafter.  Thefe  Epiftles  refer 
continually  to  the  original  fa6ts  contained  in  the 
Golpels,  and  confirm  their  truth.  A  perfect  har- 
mony of  defign  is  evident  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other.  They  prefcribe  the  fame  rule  of  faith — 
They  inculcate  the  fame  articles  to  be  believed, 
and  the  fame  precepts  to  be  obeyed.  They  contain 
many  ftriking  references  to  the  labours,  which6  St, 
Paul,  the  great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  underwent; 
and  the  peculiar  energy  and  earneftnefs,  with  which 
he  addreffed  his  converts, .  have  all  the  marks  of 
ferioufnefs  and  fincerity,  which  can  give  to  any 
writings  whatever  the  ltamp  of  originality d.  All 
thefe  Epiftles,  when  taken  together,  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  compofing  a  iiugle  evidence  only,  but 
as  containing  diftincl  and  independent  atteftations 
of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;   for  it  is  evident  from 

*  See  the  animated  and  afFe&ing  description  of  his  fufferings, 
4  Cor.  xi,  &c. 

-  The  proofs  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Epiftles  deduced  from 
remarkable  coincidences,  and  clofe  though  not  ftudied  connection 
with  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  as  well  as  from  allufions  to  particular 
incidents,  perfons,  times,  and  places,  are  ftated  by  Dr.  Paley,  with 
great  precifion  and  elearnefs.  See  more  particularly  his  Horaa 
Paulina?,  p.  n,  14,  34,  169,  216,  312.  A  new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Epiftles  is  drawn  from  the  erroneous  fubferiptions  to 
fix  of  them,  p.  380.  He  concludes  with  a  fhort  view  of  the  ex, 
ternal  Evidence,  p.  386,  403.  And  gives  fome  ftriking  remark^ 
pn  the  Talents,  Character,  and  Conduct  of  St,  Paul,  p.  41 1. 

their 
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their  contents,  that  they  were  written  by  different 
perfons,  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occa- 
fions.  Even  the  little  circumliances  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other  have  their  ufe,  as  they  tend 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  plan  preconcerted  by 
the  writers,  with  a  view  to  excite  wonder,  and 
obtain  credit  by  any  fludied  uniformity  of  repre- 
ientation. 

He  who  perufes  the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles  with 
attention,  muft  be  itruck  by  a  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  narrative  and  argument,  which  runs 
through  every  part  of  them.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  artifice  or  duplicity  in  the  facred  Writers ; 
no  endeavour  to  raife  the  reputation  of  friends,  or 
depreciate  the  characlers  of  enemies.  There  is 
no  effort  made  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  what  is  marvellous  in  their  narrative ;  no  ftudied 
attempt  to  fire  his  imagination,  or  roufe  his  paffions 
in  their  caufe.  All  is  fair,  temperate,  and  candid. 
Vain,  it  is  true,  were  the  fearch  for  thofe  orna- 
ments which  dillinguiih  the  claffical  writers :  but 
ftill  in  their  works  there  is  frequently  a  pleafing 
fnnplicity,  and  fometimes  a  fublimity  of  expreflion, 
although  thefe  beauties  feeni  rather  to  rife  natu- 
rally out  of  the  fubjecl,  than  to  refult  from  the 
labour  of  compofition,  or  any  choice  or  arrange- 
ment of  words.  One  circumltance  there  is,  in. 
which  the  New  Teftament  rifes  to  an  elevation, 
which  no  other  book  can  reach.  Here  prefides 
the  majefty  of  pure  and  unfullied  truth,  which 
ihines  in  unadorned  but  awful  flate,   and  never 

turns 
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turns  afide  to  the  blandishments  of  flattery',  or 
liftens  to  the  whifpers  of  prejudice,  or  defama- 
tion. Here  alone  ihe  invariably  fupports  the  fame 
dignified  and  uniform  character,  and  points  with 
equal  impartiality  to  Peter  now  profefiing  his  un- 
alterable fidelity,  and  now  denying  his  Lord;— 
to  the  Apoilles  at  one  time  deferting  Chrift,  and 
at  another,  hazarding  their  lives  by  the  bold  pro- 
fefiion  of  his  Gofpel.  And  thefe  plain  characters 
of  truth  afford  the  cleareft  evidence  of  the  infpi- 
ration  of  the  facred  books.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
whofe  afliftance  was  promifed  to  his  difciples  by 
their  heavenly  Matter,  guarded  them  from  error  in 
their  narratives,  in  the  ltatewent  of  their  precepts,. 
and  the  developement  of  their  doctrines..  Upon 
fuch  momentous  points,  as  contribute  to  form  an 
infallible  rule  and  ftandard  of  faith  and  practice, 
they  were  guided  by  the  divine  wifdom,  and  thus 
are  raifed  to  a  degree  of  authority  and  credibility 
unattainable  by  all  other  writers e. 
■ 
"  It  doth  not  appear,  that  ever  it  came  into 
the  mind  of  thefe  writers,  how  this  or  the  other 
action  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objec- 
tions might  be  raifed  upon  them.  But  without 
at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  the  facts  before 
you,  at  no  pains  to  think,  whether  they  would 
appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
believe  their  teftimony,    there  is  no  help  for  it; 

•  See  Gibfon's  Paftoral  Letters  in  the  Enchiridion  Thcologi. 
earn,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 

they 
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they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  elfe. 
Surely  this  looks  like  fincerity,  and  that  they  pub- 
limed  nothing  to  the  world,  but  what  they  be- 
lieved themfelves f. " 

An  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  is  of  great  importance. 
If  they  are  as  ancient  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  ; 
if  they  were  certainly  written  by  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  afcribed,  and  have  all  the  requifite 
characters  of  genuinenefs,  we  may  venture  to 
affert  with  confidence,  that  the  fads  contained  in 
them  are  undeniably  and  fubftantially  true.  For 
fuppofmg  fuch  actions  as  have  been  attributed  to 
Chrift  never  to  have  been  performed,  fo  great  muft 
have  been  the  effrontery,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity, 
of  the  fabricators  of  this  impofture,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  publuh  as  true  what  they  knew  to  be 
falfe,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  belief:  and  if, 
even  for  the  fake  of  argument  only,  we  fuppofe 
them  to  have  combined  in  a  confederacy  for  fuch 
a  purpofe,  what  would  have  been  the  confequence? 
They  would  only  have  given  the  defircd  advantage 
to  their  acute,  active,  and  implacable  enemies, 
who  would  quickly  have  detected  the  falfehood, 
facrificed  the  abettors  of  it  to  their  jufl  indignation, 
and  ftigmatized  the  Chriftian  Religion  for  ever  as 
an  impofture  and  a  fable. 

f  Duchal,  quoted  by  Paley,  vol.  ii.  p.  \%i. 

In 
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In  the  prcfervation  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  we 
may  obferve  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  divine  Providence,  ever  watchful  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Notwithftanding  the 
various  dhTentions  which  have  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  Chriftian  Church,  ever  fince  its  firft  eftab- 
liftiment,  the  Books  containing  the  principles  of 
the  Religion  itfetiv  are  come  down  to  us  who  live  at 
the  diftance  of  nearly  eighteen  Centuries  from  the 
time  of  their  Authors,  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated 
condition :  fo  that  whenever  the  Chriftian  faith 
has  been  corrupted,  its  deviation  from  a  Hate  of 
purity  could  always  be  detected  by  an  appeal  to 
the  moft  indifputuble  authority.  Nor  has  the 
flream  of  time  merely  conveyed  to  us  this  divine 
treafure,  uninjured  and  fecure;  but  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  violent  perfections,  and  the 
darkeft  fuperftition,  the  Chriftian  faith  has  been 
fo  protected  by  divine  care,  that  it  has  never  been 
wholly  loft  to  the  world.  The  fpark  of  heavenly 
fire,  although  it  has  been  covered  by  the  aihes  of 
Error,  has  ftill  remained  alive,  and  although  in  the 
fuperftitious  ages,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
its  light  could  be  with  difficulty  difcerned,  yet  it 
was  always  acceflible  to  thole,  who  wifhed  to  fan 
jt  into  a  flame. 

II.  The  Character  of  our  Lord. 

This  character,  as  reprefented  in  the  plain  and 
energetic  narratives  of  the  Evangel ifts,  is  marked 
by  qualities  the  moft  extraordinary,  and  the  moft 

tranfeendeut. 
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tranfcendent.  Every  defeription  of  every  other 
perfonage,  Whether  embellimed  by  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  or  pourtrayed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
hiftorian,  leaves  it  evidently  without  an  equal,  in 
the  annals  of  mankind 

If  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  bear  a  refemblancc 
to  Chrift  as  the  founders  of  religious  eftablifhments 
be  examined,  thefe  afiertions  will  receive  the 
fulleft  confirmation.  They  all  accommodated 
their  plans  to  human  policy,  and  private  intereft — 
to  exifting  tenets  of  fuperftition,  and  to  prevailing 
habits  of  life.  The  Chriftian  Lawgiver,  more 
fublime  in  his  objeel,  and  more  pure  in  his  motives, 
aimed  at  no  recommendation  of  his  precepts  by 
courting  the  prejudices,  or  flattering  the  paffions 
of  mankind.  The  institutions  of  Numa  the 
fecond  King  of  the  Romans,  of  Brama  the  Law- 
giver of  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  of  Con- 
fucius the  great  Philofopher  of  China,  were  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  exifting  habits,  and  pre- 
vailing inclinations  of  their  people.  They  feem 
indeed  to  have  been  founded  altogether  upon 
them.  Mahomet,  the  great  impoftor  of  Arabia, 
accommodated  the  rules  of  his  Koran,  and  the 
rewards  of  his  paradiie,  to  the  manners  and  defires 
of  a  warlike  and  a  fenuial  people.  In  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  he  prefented  a  finking  contrail 
to  Chrift.  Ambition  and  luft  were  the  reignin^ 
paffions  of  his  foul.  He  maintained,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  Koran  from  heaven :  but  its  frivolous 
and  abfurd  contents  fufficiently  indicate  the  falfe- 

hood 
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hood  of  his  pretentions.  With  a  degree  of  effron- 
tery dill  more  impious,  he  pleaded  a  divine  autho- 
rity for  the  bound  lefs  gratification  of  his  pailions : 
and,  unable  to  appeal  to  miracles,  which  give  the 
mod  certain  proofs  of  a  teacher  fent  from  God, 
he  propagated  his  faith  by  force,  and  reared  his 
bloody  crefcent  amid  captives,  who  were  the  victims 
of  his  paffious,  and  cities  that  were  defolated  by  his 
fword  *. 

In 

«  "  Mahometanifm  is  a  borrowed  fyftem,  made  up  for  the 
moft  part  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftiartity,  and,  if  it  be  confidered 
in  the  moft  favourable  view,  might  poflibly  be  accounted  a  fort 
of  Chriftian  Herefy.  If  the  Gofpel  had  never  been  preached,  it 
may  be  queftioned  whether  Mahometanifm  would  have  exifted. 
Its  author  was  an  ignorant  knave  and  a  fanatic,  who  had  neither 
(kill  nor  genius  to  form  a  religion  out  of  his  own  head.  Jortin's 
Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  369. 

See  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  fett.  ii.  Taylor's 
Moral  Demonftrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  and  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet. 

The  contrail  between  our  Lord  and  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  is 
drawn  in  a  ftyle  of  fuch  rich  and  appropriate  eloquence  by 
Sherlock,  that  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  prefenting 
it  to  my  readers. 

"  Make  the  appeal  to  natural  religion,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  to  the  reafon  of  man.  Set  before  her  Mahomet, 
and  his  difciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in 
triumph  over  the  fpoils  of  thou&nds  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who 
fell  by  his  victorious  fword.  Shew  her  the  cities  which  he  fet 
in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  deftroyed,  and 
the  miferable  diftrefs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
Ihe  has  viewed  him  in  this  fcene,  carry  her  into  his  retire- 
ments ;  (hew  her  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines ;  let  her  fee  his  adulteries,  and  hear  him  alledge  reve- 
1  lation 
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In  the  character  of  Chrift  we  behold  the  moft 
complete  and  prompt  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  So  pure  and  fo  perfect  was  the  whole  teuour 
of  his  conduct,  as  to  defy  calumny,  although  it 
excited  jealoufy,  and  inflamed  malice.  His  moft 
bitter  and  inveterate  enemies,  even  when  foJicited 
and  encouraged  by  their  unjuft  and  prejudiced 
governors  to  indulge  the  licentioufnefs  of  falfe 
accufation,  dared  not  make  the  flighteft  attack 
upon  his  moral  character.  He  was  equally  free 
from  the  ambition  of  an  impoftor,  and  the  infa- 
tuation  of  an  enthufiaft;  for  when  the  people 
fought  to  place  the  crown  of  Ifrael  on  his  head, 
he  conveyed  himfelf  away  by  a  miracle.  When- 
ever he  condefcended  to  dilcourfe  upon  any  im- 

lation  and  his  divine  commiflion  to  juftify  his  luft  and  oppref- 
fion.  When  (he  is  tired  with  this  fcene,  then  (hew  her  the 
bleffed  Jefus,  humble  and  meek  ;  doing  good  to  all  the  fouls  of 
men,  patiently  inft rutting  both  the  ignorant  and  perverfe.  Let 
her  fee  him  in  his  moft  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him 
to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  Amplications  to  his 
God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear 
his  heavenly  difcourfe.  Let  her  fee  him  injured,  but  not  pro- 
voked. Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  confider  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  fcoifs  and  reproaches  of  his 
enemies.  Lead  her  to  th---  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  his  perfecutors ; 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  'what  they  do! — When 
riatural  religion  hath  viewed  both,  afk  her,  which  is  the 
prophet  of  God  ? — But  her  anfwer  we  have  already  heard, 
when  (he  faw  part  of  this  fcene  through  the  eyes  of  the 
centurion  who  attended  at  the  crofs :  by  him  (he  fpoke  and 
faid,  Truly  this  ivas  the  Son  of  God."  Sherlock's  Ninth 
Difcourfe,  vol.  i. 

portant 
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portant  point,  or  to  anfwcr  any  objections  of  his 
adwrfaries,  he  overcame  their  oppofition  with  the 
irrefiftible  power  of  truth,  and  his  words  were  the 
words  of  unerring  wifdom.  Upon  all  occafions  he 
difplayed  the  found nefs  and  moderation  of  calm 
judgment,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  heroic  intrepidity. 
There  was  no  wild  enthufiafm  in  his  devotions,  no 
rigid  aufterity  in  his  conduct,  no  frivolous  fubtlety 
or  intemperate  vehemence  in  his  arguments.  Of 
all  the  virtues,  which  adorned  his  mind,  and  gave 
a  refiftlefs  grace  and  lovelinefs  to  every  action  of 
his  life,  humility,  patience,  and  the  mod  ardent 
and  univerfal  love  of  mankind,  were,  upon  every 
occafion,  predominant.  The  perfect  benevolence 
of  his  character,  indeed,  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
tendency  of  his  miracles,  which,  far  from  being 
prejudicial  and  vindictive,  were  directed  to  fome 
beneficial  end.  His  courage  was  equally  remote 
from  often  tation  and  from  rafhnefs,  and  his  meek- 
liefs  and  condcfcenfion  never  make  him  appear 
abject.  Tried  by  the  greateft  afflictions  of  life, 
affailed  by  hunger,  expofed  to  poverty,  deferted 
by  his  friends,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  an  igno- 
minious death,  he  is  never  degraded  ;  the  greatnefs 
of  his  character  is  in  no  refpect  diminished — he 
preferves  the  fame  air  of  mildnefs  and  dignity, 
and  appears  in  the  fame  highly  venerable  light  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  fubmits  to  an  ignoble 
ftation,  and  conceals  his  majefty  in  an  humble 
garb,  for  the  mod  important  purpofes.  It  is  thus 
the  glorious  profpects  of  nature  are  fometimes  en- 
veloped in  the  mills  of  the  morning,  or  the  great 

luminary 
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luminary  of  day  is  deprived  of  his  beams  and 
his  brightnefs,  by  the  temporary  darkneis  of  an 
eclipfe. 

And  here  let  us  paufe  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  this  moft  fublime  of  all  characters  is  intro* 
duced  to  us.  We  are  not  left  to  form  an  idea  of  it 
from  vague  accounts  or  loofe  panegyric,  but  from 
actions  and  events ;  and  this  circumftance  proves 
undeniably  the  veracity  of  the  Biographers  of  our 
Lord.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  difplayed  by 
a  detail  of  actions,  the  more  finking  as  they  art! 
more  exact.  All  his  actions  are  left  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  their  own  intrinfic  merit,  to  capti- 
vate by  their  unaffected  beauty,  and  to  mine  by 
their  native  luftre.  The  Evangelifts  have  no 
where  profefledly  drawn  an  elaborate  or  highly 
finiihed  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
We  are  not  told  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner, 
that  he  was  eminently  bountiful,  companionate, 
or  wife.  It  is  no  where  expreffed  in  terms  of  ge- 
neral affertion,  that  he  poffefled  the  greatelt  virtues 
that  can  adorn  and  dignify  the  nature  of  man  ;  or 
that  he  was  endued  with  a  power  to  controul,  or 
to  counteract  the  general  laws  of  nature.  But  thefe 
inferences  we  are  fully  enabled  to  draw  from  regu- 
lar ftatements  of  facts.  We  learn  from  lively  and 
affecting  anecdotes  diftinctly  and  circumftantially 
Telated,  among  many  other  aftonifhing  inftances  of 
his  divine  power,  that  with  a  portion  of  food,  the 
moft  difproportionate  to  their  wants,  he  fatisfied 
the  hungry  multitudes  in  the  wildernefs,  that  he 

vol.  i.  D  carmed 
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calmed  the  violence  of  a  dorm  at  a  word,   and 
toiled  the  fon  of  the  widow  to  life  \ 


Ignorant  and  illiterate  as  the  Evangelifts  were, 
they  have  drawn  a  character  fuperior  to  any  that  is 
clfewhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
This  character  they  were  no  lefs  unable  than  un- 
willing to  invent :  the  only  method  of  iblving  this 
difficulty  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  wrote  from 
the  immediate  impretfions  of  reality.  They  law, 
they  converfed  with  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
heard  from  his  facred  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
They  felt  the  power  of  truth  upon  their  minds,  and 
they  exhibited  it  with  proportionable  clearnefs  and 
ftrength.  To  ftate  well-known  facts,  and  record 
the  leffons  of  divine  Revelation,  was  the  fole  object 
of  their  labours.  Hence  they  were  confident  as 
well  as  circumftantiai  and  accurate  ;  and  their  uni- 
formity of  reprefentation  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  pcrfon  defcribed,  as  their  divine 
Mafter.  Every  particular  is  introduced  in  an  art- 
lefs  and  undefigning  manner;  and  this  circumftance 
itfelf,  of  not  bringing  our  Lord  forward  in  an  often- 
tatious  point  of  view,  -affords  a  remarkable  evidence 
to. confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gofpels.  To  complete 
the  perfection  of  his  character,  his  conduct  was  the 
cxa6t  counterpart  of  his  inftructions.  lie  prefented 
to  the  world  that  lively  image  of  moral  perfection, 
which  had  iudeed  filled  and  elevated  the  imagina- 
tion of  Plato  and  Cicero;    but  which  the  ancient 

b  Matt.  xiv.    Mark  iv.    Luke  vii. 
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philofophers  in  the  widen  circle  of  their  ohfervation 
had  fought  tor  in  vain1.  The  heavenly  Teacher 
not  only  fpoke  as  never  man  fpoke,  with  refpect  to 
the  fubliine  letfons,  which  he  taught,  the  lively 
images,  by  which  he  illurtrated,  and  the  awful  and 
imprclVive  manner,  in  which  he  inculcated  them  ; 
hut  at  once  to  combine  the  efficacy  of  example 
with  the  perfection  of  precept,  became  the  unerring 
guide  to  all  that  was  pious,  all  that  was  amiable, 
and  all  that  was  truly  and  intriniically  great. 

With  refpee"t  to  the  nature  of  his  inftru&ions, 
and  his  mode  of  teaching*  how  admirably  did  he 
adapt  hirafelf  to  the  habits,  capacities,  and  dilpofi- 
tions  of  his  hearers!  Iff  Parable  and  allegory  have 
ever  been  thought  the  moil  agreeable  means  of 
communicating  advice.  The  ieverity  of  the  pre- 
cept is  loft  in  the  entertainment  of  the  fable.  The 
fenuble  image  reflects  a  light  upon  the  moral 
thought,  and  the  abftract  thought  gives  an  im- 
portance to  the  fenuble  reprefentation.  By  apt 
iimilitude  therefore,  drawn  from  the  furrounding 
objects,  did  this  great  Teacher  recommend  to  his 
hearers  the  molt  folemn  truths  and  important  pre- 
cepts. The  hon.eft  and  teachable  mind  was  thus 
allured  to  fearch  after  divine  knowledge,  while  the 
proud  and'obftiuate  fcorned  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the. figures  he  ufed.  Thus 
did  his  inftructions   become,  what  all  addrefles  to 

1  tormam  quidem  lpfaro,  &  tanquam  faciem  honefti  vides ; 
quae  fi  oculis  cerneretur,  mirabiles  arnores,  ut  ait  Plato  excitaret 
fapientiae.     Ciceronis  Officia. 

D  3  fre* 
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free  and  reafoning  beings  ought,  a  part  of  trial  and 
difcipline;  fo  that  they  who  were  well  dilpolcd 
might  receive  improvement  and  advantage,  and  the 
hard-hearted  might  hear,  and  not  underftand. 

"  With  what  graceful  eafe,  and  yet  folemn  com- 
pofure,  does  he  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  con- 
verfation  of  all  forts  of  perfons  !  Among  the  wife 
and  learned  how  does  he  mine  in  communicating 
clear  and  important  truth,  confuting  their  artificial 
fophifms,  and  filencing  their  malicious  cavils ! 
Among  the  illiterate  how  does  he  condefcend  to 
the  meannefs  of  their  underftandings,  and  adapt 
his  inftructions  to  their  apprehenfion  and  ufual 
train  of  thinking,  raifmg  his  reflections  from  the 
prefent  objects,  and  improving  upon  the  moft  com- 
mon occafions !  Even  women  and  children  are 
noticed  by  the  wifeft  of  Teachers :  and  with  reafon, 
for  no  well-difpofed  human  mind  is  of  little  con- 
fequence :  whatever  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  the  way 
to  be  hereafter  great  and  glorious.  The  character, 
in  fhort,  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  aflumed, 
feems  to  have  been  equally  fublime  and  amiable  k." 

He  who  reflects  with  due  attention  and  reverence 
upon  the  dignity,  purity,  and  holinefs  of  this  divine 
character,  will  be  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  fubject,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation,  in  a  manner 
fo  peculiarly  venerable  and  awful.     The  infpired 

*  Burgh'i  Dignity  cf  Human  Nature,  p.  524. 

Apoftles 
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Apoules  and  F.vangelifts  can  alone  fatisfy  our  inqui- 
ries concerning  him  ;  and  every  other  writer,  con- 
fcious  or  his  own  incapacity  to  conceive,  and  his 
want  of  eloquence  to  defcribe  fuch  unparalleled 
excellence,  muft  point  to  the  lively  and  exprefiive 
portrait,  which  they  alone,  who  faw  the  original, 
were  qualified  to  draw. 

It  is  reafonable  to  expect  that  fo  extraordinary  a 
perfonage,  diftinguifhed  as  he  was  by  every  moral 
and  intellectual  quality,  muft  necetTarily  make  his 
teftimony  concerning  himfelf  perfectly  credible. 
The  pofitive  and  direct  proofs  of  bis  divine  miifion 
are  equally  founded  upon  the  prophecies,  which 
foretold  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  his 
birth,  life,  and  death,  and  upon  the  miracles  by 
which  he  proved  to  demonstration,  that  he  was  the 
promifed  Median  of  the  Jews,  the  Mediator  of  a 
new  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  a  divine 
Teacher  fent  to  reform  and  fave  a  guilty  world. 

III.  The  Prophecies. 

The  Old  Teftament  contains  a  long  feries  of  pre- 
dictions, which  are  expreiTed  with  greater  diltinct- 
nefs,  and  marked  with  a  more  ftriking  and  appro- 
priate reference  to  a  particular  train  of  events,  in 
proportion  as  the  Prophets  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  time  of  the  Mefiiah.  As  he  was  the  great 
object  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  Jews,  fo 
was  he  the  great  end  of  the  Prophecies.  Some- 
times he  is  pourtrayed  as  the  innocent,  patient,  and 
D  3  unrepining 
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unrepining  fufferer,  pierced  with  grief,  and  finking 
under  urifriei  ited  calamity  for  the  fake  of  mankind ; 
7/e  was  def pi  fed  and  rejected  of  wen,  a  man  of  for- 
wws,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  who  hath  borne  our 
forrows,  and  was  wounded  for  our  trajilgrefions1 ; 
and  fome  times,  with  all  the  fervour  and  vivid  colours 
of  Oriental  poetry,  are  defcribed  his  temporal  gran- 
deur, the  tranfeendent  attributes  of  his  divine  cha- 
racter, and  the  glory  and  eternity  of  his  kingdom. 
His  name  is  called  Wonderful,  Coun/ellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlajiing  leather,  the  Prince  of  Peace  m. 
Thefe  furprifing  intimations  that  occur  in  the  Pro- 
phets of  various  ages,  like  rays ibf  light  proceeding 
from  different  quarters,  all  meet  in  the  fame  point, 
and  illuminate  the  fame  object.  Here  is  none  of 
that  latitude  of  interpretation,  or  ambiguity  of  ex- 
predion,  in  which  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were 
conveyed.  The  hiftory  of  Cluift,  as  related  by  the 
Evangel ifts,  may  be  confidered  as  ah  enlarged  and 
finiihed  copy  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Prophecies 
themfelves  as  the  original  Sketches.  The  propor- 
tions and  the  outlines  are  uniformly  preferved,  and 
faithfully  delineated.  The  colours  indeed  are  more 
cbftinct  and  glowing,  the  figures  hare  their  juft 
animation,  but  ftill  their  character  and  expreffion 
are  the  fame71'  Ineffectual  have  been  the  endea- 
vours 

1  Tfaiab  liii.  m  If-dah  ix.  6. 

■  Stillingflect's  Orig.  Sacrse,  book  ii.  chap.  v.  &c.     Paley'$ 

Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.    Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  v.  c.  17,  18. 

Gibfon's  Paftoral  Letters,   vol.  IV.  p.  52.   of  the  Enchiridion 

l^eologicum.     Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.     Prideaux'* 

Connections, 
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vours  of  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  true  meaning  of 
thefe  Prophecies  ;  their  literal  fenfe  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  our  Lord,  and  to  him  alone  they  mud 
neceffarily  be  referred.  Without  miftaking  their 
object,  or  perverting  their  clear  and  obvious  fenfe, 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  perfon  what- 
ever. Whilft  thefe  predictions  ftrike  the  mind  of 
an  attentive  reader  of  Scripture,  with  various  de- 
grees of  evidence,  there  are  fome  of  them  which 
cannot  fail  to  imprefs  him  with  the  fulled  convic- 
tion, as  they  immediately  relate  to  the  million, 
miracles,  and  character,  as  well  as .  the  exact  time 
of  the  coming  of  Chrilt.  Ifaiali  and  Daniel  more 
eipccially  feem  rather  to  defcribe  the  pad  as  Hiito- 
rians,  than  to  anticipate  the  future  as  Prophets. 
We  know,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that 
multitudes  of  Jews,  who  had  diligently  ftudied  the 
Prophecies  from  their  youth,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority,  felt  the  force  of  their  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord.  And,  not  to  appeal  to  other- 
inftances,  we  alfo  know  that  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Ifaiah,  fo  circumdantially  defcriptive  of  the  dif- 
fering Meffiah,  effected  the  converiion  of  the  Eu- 
nuch of  Ethiopia,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  contributed  greatly  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  in  the  mind  oT 
the  profligate  Lord  Rocheder  °. 

The 

Connexions,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  Jofephas  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  vi. 
c.  4.  fed.  5,  6,  7,  8.  compared  with  the  predictions  that  relate 
to  the  Temple,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts. 

0  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Biihop  Burnet.     fi  To  him  Lord 
Rochefter  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions, 

and 
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The  records,  which  contain  tbvfe  Prophecies, 
have  heen  moft  carefully  preferved  even  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Chriitianity.  Such  are  the  Jews,  whofe 
religious  belief  is  founded  upou  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  infpiration  bf  the  Prophets.  Hence 
they  are  undefignedly  the  fupporters  of  that  faith, 
to  which  they  are  confeil'edly  hoftile,  A  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  them  in. 
various  ages  ;  for  their  interpretations  of  the  Pro- 
phets, before  the  coming  of  the  Meiliah,  agreed 
much  better  with  thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  than  any 
they  have  given  fince  the  eftabliihment  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  And  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpofe  repeat- 
edly to  take  notice,  that  whatever  conftru&ion  they 
have  put  upon  the  words  of  the  Prophecies,  they 
have  never  raifed  any  doubt,  or  brought  any  argu- 
ments to  invalidate  their  authenticity. 

As  the  divine  miffion  of  Chrift  received  fuch  fup- 
port  from  the  Prophecies,  of  which  he  was  the  fub- 
je6i ;  fo  it  is  very  ftrongly  confirmed  by  thofe  events, 
which  he  forefaw  and  foretold.  He  clearly  described 
the  manner  of  his  own  death,  with  many  particular 
circumftances — the  place  where  it  was  ordained  to 
happen— -the  treacherous  method  by  which  he  was 

and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  fuch  convic- 
tion of  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opi, 
nions.  The  account  of  thofe  falutary  conferences  is  given  by 
Eurnet  in  a  book,  intituled,  Some  Paffages  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Earl  of  Rochefter  ;  which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its 
elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  fcr  its 
piety,"    Johnfbn's  Life  of  Rochefter,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.  izmo. 

to 
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to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewifli  go- 
vernors, and  giveu  up  to  the  Homan  power — the 
cruel  and  unbecoming  treatment  he  was  to  furVer, 
and  the  exact  period  or'  time  that  mould  elapfe  from 
his  death  to  his  refurrection.  Such  was  precifely 
the  train  of  events,  as  they  are  related  at  large  by 
the  Evangelifts,  and  as  thofe  events  were  attefted 
by  the  full  acknowledgment  and  confefiion  of  the 
firft  martyrs,  who  fealed  their  belief  with  their 
blood.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  fpeaks  of  future 
events  without  hefitation,  not  as  things  merely 
probable,  but  abfolutely  certain.  He  does  not 
madow  them  out  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms ; 
but  marks  them  in  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  effects, 
in  the  cleared  and  moft  circumftantialdefcriptions.. 
The  interval,  between  the  prediction  and  its  accom- 
plishment, feems  in  his  view  to  be  annihilated;  his 
penetrating  mind  pierces  the  veil  of  futurity,  and 
the  diftant  allufions  of  the  Prophet  are  converted 
into  the  clear  profpecl;  of  the  fpe&ator.  Even  at 
the  time  when  Judea  was  in  complete  fubje&ion  to 
the  Roman  power,  when  a  ftrong  garrifon  kept  its 
capital  in  awe,  and  rebellion  againft  their  con- 
querors, who  had  at  that  time  the  empire  of  the 
world,  appeared  as  improbable  as  it  was  fruitlefs ; 
he  deplored  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  and  pointed 
out  the  advance  of  the  Roman  ftandard,  as  the 
token  of  deiblation,  and  the  fignal  for  his  follower's 
to  fave  themfelves,  by  flight,  from  captivity  and 
deftru&ion.  At  the  time  too  when  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  all 
foreigners,  as  well  as  Jews,  what  were  the  imme- 
diate 
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diate  obfcrvations  of  our  Lord,  when  his  clrfciplcs 
directed  his  attention,  in  term*  of  Wonder  ami 
aftoni/hment,  to  the  vaft  and  iblid  materials,  of 
which  that  magnificent  edifice  was  built?  He  la- 
mented its  approaching  fall,  and  declared  in  expli- 
cit terms,  that  fo  complete  mould  be  its  demolition, 
that  not  one  Jlone  Jhould  be  left  upon  another. 
At  a  time  likewife  when  the  number  of  his  followers 
was  limited  to  a  few  fifhermen  of  Galilee,  and  when 
be  feemed  deftitute  of  every  means  to  accomplish 
his  purpofe,  he  predicted  the  wide  diffufion  of  the 
faith,  and  exprefsly  proclaimed,  that  before  the 
threatened  calamities  overwhelmed  the  Jews,  and 
fubverted  their  empire,  his  gofpel  Should  be  preached 
among  all  nations p. 

> 
The  events,  which  happened  about  thirty  years 
after  the  afcenfion  of  our  Lord,  completely  verified 
ihefe  Prophecies.  From  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  particularly  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles,  may  be  collected  the  fulled  initances  of 
the  diligence  and  zeal,  with  which  the  new  religion 
was  in  a  Short  time  difleminatcd. 

But  Chriftians  can  appeal  to  an  independent  train 
of  witnetTes — to  Jewiih  and  to  prophane  authors, 
for  circumftantial  accounts  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  predictions.  The  hiftorian  Jofephus,  de- 
fended from  the  family,  which  bore  the  facrcd 

'  See  "  Hiftory  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,"  for  the  illuftnu 
tion  of  this  fubjeft  at  large  ;  a  work  to  which  I  refer  with  the 
lefs  referve,  as  the  public  have  received  it  with  approbation, 

office 
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office  of  High  Prieft,  a  diftinguifhed  general  in  the 
early  part  of  the  lait  Jewiih  war,  has  given  a  par- 
ticular and  exact  confirmation  of  every  circum- 
ftance.  With  lingular  care  he  has  avoided  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Chrift,  and  yet  with  fingular  pre- 
cision he  has  illuftrated  his  predictions  relative  to 
the  deitruction  of  Jerufalem.  The  important  fer- 
vice  he  has  thus  rendered  to  Chriftianity  is  wholly 
unintentional.  What  he  relates  is  drawn  from  him 
by  the  power  of  irrcfiftible  truth,  and  is  a  teftimony 
far  ftronger,  and  more  unexceptionable,  than 
an  explicit  mention  of  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  a 
laboured  encomium  on  his  words  and  actions. 

The  curious  details  of  Jofephus,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  are  confirmed  by  Tacitus, 
Philoftratus,  and  Dion  Caffius.  It  is  probable  they 
were  all  of  them  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Jewiih  Hiftorian  ;  and  yet  they  corroborate  his 
account,  and  all  unite  to  illuftrate  the  Prophecies 
of  our  Lord. 

IV.    The  Miracles  of  our  Lord. 

The  molt  illuftrious  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Chriftianity,  and  that  evidence  to  which  its  great 
Author  moft  confidently  appealed,  when  called  upon 
to  prove  the  authority  of  his  million,  confifted  in 
the  exercife  of  miraculous  powers.  The  miracles 
of  Chrift  were  fo  frequent,  that  they  could  not  be 
the  effects  of  chance  ;  fo  public,  that  they  could  not 
fce  the  contrivance  of  fraud  and  impofture;  fo  injlan- 

taneo-us, 
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iuneou*,  that  they  could  not  remit  from  any  pre- 
concerted fcheme ;  and  fo  beneficial  in  their  imme- 
diate confequences,  and  fo  conducive  to  propagate 
the  falutary  truths  he  taught,  that  they  could  not 
proceed  from  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits.  They  muft 
therefore  have  been  effected  by  the  interpofition  of 
that  divine  power,  to  "which  Chrift  himfelf  attri- 
buted them.  Our  Lord  did  not  come  according  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Jews,  as  the  conqueror  of 
their  enemies,  to  difplay  his  policy  in  council,  and 
his  courage  in  the  field :  but  he  was  invefted  with 
powers,  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  works 
of  darknefs,  and  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
frequent  and  public  exercife  of  thofe  powers  was 
efiential  to  his  character  as  a  teacher  fent  from  God, 
fo  that  miracles  were  the  fulleft  and  mod  fatisfaclory 
credentials  of  his  divine  million q. 

This  divine  Perfonage,  whofe  manifeftation  to  the 
world  was  preceded  by  fuch  a  regular  train  of  pro- 

*  "  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miflion  from  heaven  is  fo 
great,  in  the  multitude  of  miracles  he  did,  before  all  forts  of 
people,  (which  the  divine  providence  and  wifdom  has  fo  ordered, 
that  they  never  were,  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the  enemies 
and  oppofer*  of  Chriftianity)  that  what  he  delivered  cannot  but  be 
xeceived  as  the  oracles  of  God."     Locke. 

"  Cnce  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incre- 
dible." Paley'i  View,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  236.7,  &c. 
Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  259 — 267.  Conybeare  on  the  Na- 
ture, Poflibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  Enchiridion  Theolo- 
gieum,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

"  All  thefe  miracles  fpeak  more  goodnefs  than  power,  and  do 
not  fo  much  furprife  the  beholders,  as  touch  their  hearts."  Bof- 
fat,  Univ.  Hift.  p.  253. 

phecie* ; 
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phecies  ;  who  inftantaneoufiy  cured  inveterate  dif* 
eafes,  and  at  whofe  word  even  the  dead  arofe  ;  whofe 
mind  was  adorned  with  confummate  wifdom,  and 
whofe  conduct  was  diitinguhhed  by  every  virtue  ; 
defcended  from  heaven  to  deliver  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  taught  thofe  important  and 
indifpenfable  leflbns  of  duty,  which  are  efientially 
necetfary  to  the  prefent  and  future  happinefs  of 
maukiud. 

V.  Chrijiian  Ethics, 
Or  the  Precepts  of  our  Lord: 

The  precepts  of  Chriftianity  form  the  mod  com- 
plete, moft  intelligible,  and  moft  ufeful  fyftem  of 
Ethics,  or  moral  phiiofophy.  Theftandard  of  duty, 
which  is  fet  up  in  the  Golpel,  is  agreeable  to  our 
natural  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  correct  our  errors,  to  exalt  our  affections, 
to  purify  our  hearts,  and  enlighten  our  understand- 
ings.  The  motives,  by  which  Chrift  enforces  th<* 
practice  of  his  laws,  are  confident  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  Almighty,  and  correfpondent  to  the  expec- 
tations of  rational  beings.  He  who  duly  weighs 
the  effects  of  the  Chriftian  duties,  and  remarks  how 
they  contribute  to  reftore  man  to  the  original  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  will  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
they  form  an  indifpenfable  part  of  a  religion  comin 
from  God,  becaufe  they  are  in  every  refpect  con 
(iftent  with  his  wifdom,  mercy,  and  goodnefs. 


9 


To  view  the  moral  part  of  the  Chriftian  difpen- 

fation  in  a  proper  light,  it  ought  to  be  compared 

•   •  with 
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with  the  principles  of  ancient  Philofophy.  The 
fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  undoubtedly  pre&nt  us 
with  the  mofl  convincing  proofs  how  far  unen- 
lightened reafon  could  advance  in  the  examination 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  duties 
of  man.  But  imperfection,  if  not  error,  was  at- 
tached to  all  their  fy (terns. 

If  moral  wifdom  defcended  from  heaven  to  dwell 
with  Socrates,  the  mod  enlightened  fage  of  the  hea- 
then world,  fhe  quickly  caught  the  contagion  of 
earthly  depravity,  and  forgot  her  dignity  lb  far  as 
to  bend  at  the  fhrine  of  fuperftition.  Her  dictates 
were  not  built  upon  any  certain  foundations,  or 
digefted  into  a  continent  plan.  They  were  dif- 
graced  with  falfe  notions,  intermixed  with  frivolous 
refinements,  and  fcattered  among  difcordant  feels 
of  philofophers.  Each  feci;  of  philofophers  had  a 
different  idea  of  happinefs,  and  a  different  mode  of 
inveftigating  truth  r.  Each  of  their  fchools  had  its 
peculiar  dogmas  ;  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  Zeno, 
and  Ariftotle,  exerted  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
rather  to  difplay  their  ingenuity,  than  to  fatisfy 
the  inquiries  of  mankind,  as  to  the  nature,  the 
principles,  and  the  end  of  moral  obligation.  The 
powerful  influence  of  example,  and  the  ftrong  and 
awakening  voice  of  fome  great  and  divine  autho- 
rity, were  requifite  to  give  to  their  initructions  the 
energy  of  law.     But  the  mod  material  obftacle  to 

*  See  Locke's  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 
fol. 

a  ready 
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a  ready  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  heathen 
morality,  was  the  want  of  fuch  JanQions  as  hold  the 
mind  in  the  moil  permanent  fubjeciion,  by  imme- 
diately addreinug  its  hopes  and  fears. 

And  here  we  remark  likewife  the  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  which  Chriftianity  pafieifes  with  re- 
i  to  its  characterise  precepts.  To  the  Gofpel 
of  Chrift  we  are  indebted  for  thole  rules  of  condud, 
which  enjoin  the  facrifice  of  felf-intereft,  felrilh 
pleafures,  anil  vain-glory.  By  it  alone  we  are 
taught  in  the  mod  explicit  language,  and  in  the 
moft  authoritative  manner,  to  check  all  violent 
paflions,  and  to  cultivate  the  mild  anoi  pure  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  love  our 
enemies,  to  refill  the  firft  impulfe  of  evil  defires,  to 
practife  true  humility  and  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  to  prefer  the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  pleafures 
and  occupations  of  the  world.  Advancing  to  a 
degree  of  improvement  far  beyond  the  lelfons  of 
heathen  morality,  far  beyond  what  was  ever  taught 
under  the  porches  of  Athens,  or  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy;  we  are  inftructed  to  entertain  the 
moft  awful  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  to  exprefs 
the  moft  lively  gratitude  for  his  mercies  ; — we  are 
fupported  by  the  firmeft  reliance  on  his  grace,  aud 
we  are  invited  upon  all  occafions  to  refort  in  earned 
and  fervent  fupplications  to  his  power,  mercy,  and 
goodnefs,  for  the  fupply  of  our  numerous  wants, 
for  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  for  fecurity  in  the  midft 
of  danger,  and  for  fupport  at  the  hour  of  death. 

S  Having 
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Having  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  in  the  conduct 
of  our  bleffed  Lord  fet  before  us,  and  a  perfect  rule 
of  life  propofed  in  his  divine  instructions,  we  arc 
taught  to  expect  that  our  fincere  endeavours  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  we  have  to  furmount  in  our 
journey  through  life  will  be  aided  by  the  divine 
afliftance  ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  by 
our  ftrenuous  and  unabated  exertions,  we  may 
make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  that  perfection  of 
character,  which  reaches  "  the  fulnefs  of  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  ftature  of  Chrift,"  than  it  is  poffible  for 
thofe  to  do,  who  act  not  upon  Chriftian  princi- 
ples \ 

Confider 

•  "  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  firft  pa- 
rents, by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  know, 
ledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may 
the  neareft,  by  poflefling  our  fouls  of  true  virtue,  which  being 
united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  higheft  per. 
ftSion."     Milton. 

"  And  is  it  then  poffible  that  mortal  man  mould  in  any  fenfe 
attain  unto  perfedion  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that  we  who  are  born  in  fin, 
and  conceived  in  iniquity,  who  are  brought  forth  in  ignorance, 
and  grow  up  in  a  multiplicity  of  errors ;  whofe  underftandings 
are  dark,  our  wills  biafled,  our  paflions  ftrong,  our  affections  cor- 
rupted, our  appetites  inordinate,  our  inclinations  irregular  ?  Is  it 
•poflible,  that  we  who  are  furrounded  with  things  themfelves  ob- 
fcure,  with  examples  evil,  with  temptations  numberlefs,  as  the 
variety  of  objefts  that  encompafs  us  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that  we 
fliould  make  any  progrefs  towards  arriving  at  perfection  ?  With 
men  indeed  this  rauft  needs  be  irapoflible ;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  poflible.  For  when  we  confider  on  the  other  fide,  that 
n?e  have  a  perfect  rule,  and  an  unerring  inftruttor  ;  an  example 
complete  as  the  divine  life,  and  yet  with  all  the  condefcenfions  of 
human  infirmity  ;  motives  ftrong  and  powerful  as  the  rewards  of 

2  -    heaven, 
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Confider  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity  not  by  com- 
parifon  only  with  other  fvftems,  hut  as  fin  mining  a 
rule  of  lire.  Were  the  actions  of  mankind  to  be 
regulated  by  them,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to 
render  us  happy.  Peace  and  harmony  would  flou- 
i  i ill  in  every  part  of  the  globe*  There  would  be  no 
injuftice,  no  impiety,  no  fraud,  no  rapine,  no  reign 
of  diforderly  paihons.  Everyone,  fatisfied  with  his 
lot,  religned  to  the  divine  will,  and  enjoying  a  full 
profpect  of  endlefs  happinefs,  would  pais  his  days  in 
content  and  tranquillity,  to  which  neither  pain  nor 
furrow,  nor  even  the  fear  of  death,  could  ever  give 
anv  long  interruption.  Man  would  renovate  his 
primeval  condition,  and  in  his  words  and  actions 
exhibit  the  purity  of  Paradife.  That  fuch  a  ftate, 
as  tar  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  would 
allow,  can  exift,  we  truft  that  the  lives  of  many 
Chriftians,  not  only  of  the  primitive  but  of  fubfe- 
quent  times,  can  atteft.  Surely  fuch  a  fyftem  muft 
be  tranfcendent  in  excellence,  and  bears  within 
itfelf  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin  l ! 

The 

heaven,  and  preffing  as  the  neceflity  of  avoiding  eYidtefs  deftruc"tion; 
affiltances  mighty  as  the  grace  of  God,  and  effectual  as  the  conti- 
nual guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  when  we  confider  this,  I  fay, 
we  may  then  perhaps  be  as  apt  to  wonder  on  the  other  hand,  that 
all  men  are  not  perfect.  And  yet  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
perfection,  that  the  heft  men  ever  arrive  to,  is  but  in  a  figurative 
and  very  imperfect  fenfe,  with  great  allowances,  and  much  dimi- 
nution, with  frequent  defeats,  and  many,  very  many  limitations." 
Clarke,  Sermon  cxliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  483.  fol.  edit. 

r  "  From  the  New  Teftament  may  be  collected  a  fyftem  cf 
Ethics,  in  which  every  moral  precept  founded  on  reafon  is  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  perfection,   than  in  any  other  of 

vol,  i*  e  the 
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The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  proper  fource  of 
moral  obligation.  It  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  and  without  it  all  iyf- 
tems  of  morals  are  dry,  uninterefting,  and  founded 
upon  no  fixed  principle  of  action.  Mow  jejune  and 
tedious  are  the  Ethics  of  Ariftotlo,  and  the  Offices 
of  Cicero,  the  writings  of  Puftcndoi f  and  Grotius, 
of  Whitby  and  Ilutchinfon,  when  compared  with 
the  mort  rules,  illuftrated  by  the  moft  pleating 
fimilies,  and  animated  by  the  moft  ftriking  exam- 
ples, with  which  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  abounds ! 
His  divine  leffons  touch  the  heart  by  the  affecting 
combination  of  practice  with  theory,  and  even  en- 
gage the  paflions  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

Men  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  great  and  extra- 
ordinary talents  are  remarked  to  have  ufually  a 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  and  expreflion.  Who- 
ever examines  the  difcourfes  of  our  Lord  with  care, 
will  find  in  them  a  certain  character  which  dii'cii- 
minates  them  from  the  lelfons  of  all  other  moralifts. 
His  manner  at  once  original  and  ftriking,  clear  and 
convincing,  confifts  in  deriving  topics  of  inftruc- 
tion  from  objects  and  circumftanccs  familiar  to  his 

the  wifefi  philofophers  of  preceding  ages ;  every  moral  precept 
founded  on  falfe  principles  is  totally  omitted,  and  many  new  pre- 
cepts added  peculiarly  correfponding  with  the  new  object  of  this 
religion."     Soame  Jenyns,  p.  9. 

*'  In  morality  there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  philofophers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel  doth  fo 
exceed  them  a}l,  that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  mo- 
rality, I  fhall  fend  him  to  no  other  book,  but  the  New  Tefta- 
ment."     Locke  on  Reading  and  Study,  vol,  ii.  p.  407. 

hearers. 
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hearers.  He  affects  the  paftions,  and  improves  the 
tinderftanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes. 
His  public  lelfons  to  the  people,  and  his  private 
conventions  to  his  difciples,  allude  perpetually  to 
the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  fur rounding  objects, 
the  feafbn  of  the  year,  or  to  the  occupations  and 
circumlfanccs  of  thofe  whom  he  addrelfcs.  When 
he  exhorted  his  difciples  to  truft  in  Providence  for 
the  fupply  of  their  daily  wants,  he  bade  them  behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  then  Hying  around 
them,  and  were  fed  by  divine  bounty,  although 
they  did  not  fow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns. 
He  defired  them  to  obferve  the  lilies  of  the  field 
which  were  then  blooming,  and  were  beautifully 
clothed  by  the  fame  power,  and  yet  toiled  not  like 
the  hufbandman,  whom  they  then  faw  at  work. 
When  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  furprized  at  his 
afking  her  for  water,  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent 
his  doctrine  under  the  image  of  living  water  which 
flows  from  a  fprrng.  When  he  approached  the  tem- 
ple, where  mcep  were  kept  in  folds  to  be  fold  for 
the  facrifices,  he  fpake  in  parables  of  the  mepherd, 
the  meep,  and  the  door  of  the  fheep-fold.  At  the 
fight  of  little  children,  he  repeatedly  defcribed  the 
innocence  and  fimplicity  of  true  Chriftians.  When 
he  cured  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  he  imme- 
diately referred  to  himfelf,  as  the  light  of  the  world. 
He  often  alluded  to  the  occupation  of  fome  of  his 
cTifciples,  whom  he  conftituted  fifhers  of  men. 
Knowing  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  and  mould  be 
raifed  again,  he  difcourfed  concerning  the  awful 
t  £  2  truths 
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truths  of  the   general   refurreetion,    and    of  life 
eternal u.  Mt« 


"  Many  writers  upon  the  fubie<5fc  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy  divide  too  much  the  law  of  nature  from 
tlu-  precepts  of  Revelation;  which  appears  to  me 
much  the  fame  deleft,  as  if  a  commentator  on 
the  laws  of  England  mould  content  himfelf  with 
ftating  upon  each  head  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  without  taking  any  notice  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  or  mould  choofe  to  give  his  readers  the 
common  law  in  one  book,  and  the  ftatute  law  in 
another.  When  the  obligations  of  morality  are 
taught,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Preceptor)  let  the  fanetions  of  Clniftianity  never 
be  forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be  fhewn  that  they 
give  ftrength  and  luftre  to  each  other;  religion 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reafon ;  and  mora- 
lity the  will  of  God  V 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjeel  appears  the  exceP 
lenee  of  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel,  and  confe- 
quently  how  unneceifary  it  is  to  refort  to  any 
other  feheme  of  Ethics  tor  a  rule  of  action.  The 
various  plans  of  duty,   which   have  been  formed 

*  Jortin's  Difcourfes,  p.  229.  Matt.  vi.  26,  28.  John  if. 
10.  x.  1.  Mark  ix.  37.  John  ix.  39.  Matt.  iv.  10.  xiii, 
4.7.  John  xi.  25.  For  fome  very  pleafing  remarks  on  oor 
Lord's   manner   of   teaching,    fee   Dr.   Townfon's    Difcourfes, 

P-  ?79- 

*  Paley's  Preface  to  his  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy. 

exclusive 
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cxclufive  of  Chriftianity,  feeoi  not  to  propofe  any 
motives  luihciently  cogent  and  permanent,  to 
withhold  men  from  the  gratification  of  viciou* 
deiircs,  and  the  indulgence  of  violent  pallions. 
They  muft  therefore  give  place  to  a  more  perfect 
law,  which  has  the  belt  claims  to  general  recep- 
tion, becaufe  it  is  founded  on  the  exprefs  Revela~ 
tion  of  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  and  Governor 
o^  the  world,  to  his  dependent  and  accountable 
creatures. 

VI.    The  rapid  and  extenfrce  propagation  of  the 
Go/pel  at  its  firft  preaching. 

Of  all  the  proofs,  which  are  adduced  to  efta- 
blifli  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  there  is  no  one 
more  fplendid,  than  that  which  arifes  from  the 
rapid  and  extenfive  propagation  of  the  Gofpel; 
and  this  proof  will  appear  very  lbong,  if  it  be 
confidered  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  train  of  Pro- 
phecies. Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  oppo- 
iition,  the  enmity,  or  even  the  mod  fevere  and 
bloody  perfections  of  a  hoitile  world,  the  ApouMes 
readily  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Divine 
Matter,  and  declined  no  hardlhips,  and  avoided 
no  danger,  in  order  to  make  profelytes  to  the 
faith.  The  effect,  of  their  labours  was  in  a  very 
ihort  time  vifible  in  every  country,  to  which  they 
directed  their  fteps.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  poliihed  natives  of 
Italy  and  Greece,   as  well  as  the  rude  inhabitants 

e  3  of 
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of  the  mod  uncivilized  countries,  enlifted  under 
the  banner  of  the  Croft.  The  mod  ancient  and 
rnoft  popular  eftablimments  of  religion,  which  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  gradually  gave 
-way  to  the  new  faith.  The  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Barbarian  forfook  their  temples,  conl'o 
crated  by  the  veneration  of  ages  to  idolatrous 
worfliip,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  Chriitian 
churches  ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  only  three  centuries 
from  its  origin,  the  faith  of  the  lowly  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  was  embraced  by  Conftantine,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  and  throughout 
the  wide  compafs  of  his  dominions  it  was  railed  to 
the  honours  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  to 
all  the  privileges  and  fecurity  of  an  eftabliihed 
religion. 

For  an  undeniable  proof  of  thefe  fafts,  we  may 
appeal  not  only  to  the  animated  reprefentations  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  who  exprelfed  them- 
felves  in  terms  of  great  exultation,  at  the  profpeet 
of  this  wide  diffufion  of  the  faith;  but  to  a  num- 
ber of  Pagan  writers,  who  were  ftrongly  prejudiced 
againft  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  averle  to  its  ad- 
vancement. The  warm  declamations  of  Juftin 
Martyr  and  Tcrtullian,  the  energetic  narratives  of 
Kuicbius,  and  the  companion  drawn  by  Chryfoitom 
between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians,  all  of  them 
eminent  writers  in  the  primitive  church,  derive 
very  confklerable  fupport  from  the  exprefs  decla- 
rations of  Suetonius,  Tacitus,   Pliny,   Lucian,  and 

Porphyry, 
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Porphyry,  all  of  whom  were  Pagans,  and  lived 
within  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Chrift. 

If  the  circumftances  of  difcouragement  and 
clanger,  under  which  the  faith  of  Chrift  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progrefs,  be  more  diilinctly  enu- 
merated, we  ihaU  more  properly  eftimate  the  value 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  rapid  propagation 
of  Chriftianity,  when  it  was  firft  proclaimed  to  the 
world  7. 

Moft  of  the  Apoftles  were  not  only  perfons  of 
low  education,  ignoble  birth,  and  deftitute  of  every 
diftinction  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  and 
favour  of  the  world ;  but  were  expofed  to  the 
dander  and  malice  of  their  countrymen,  for  their 
attachment  to  Chrift,  and  held  in  dcteftation  by 
the  natives  of  other  places,  by  reafon  of  their 
Jewifli  extraction  and  manners.  They  went  forth 
to  difcharge  their  duty,  as  the  miflionaries  of  their 
divine  Mafter,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  en- 
lightened by  learning  and  fcience ;  when  philo- 

y  Paley's  Evidences,  vol,  i.  p.  30.  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For  a 
concife  and  accurate  account  of  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  labours  of  its  firft  preachers,  fee  Paley,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  5.  He 
inftitutes  a  comparifon  between  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity 
and  the  modern  miflionaries  :  from  the  flow  and  inconfiderable 
progrefs  made  by  the  latter,  in  comparifon  with  the  rapid  and 
extenfive  fuccefs  of  the  former,  he  proves  the  divine  origin  of 
their  religion,  This  argument  is  fully  ftated,  and  urged  with 
peculiar  ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.  feet.  2. 

e  4  fophy 
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fophy  was  cultivated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  and 
general  knowledge  was  d iff u fed  over  all  thole  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,   which  W€K  the  principal 
feenes  of  their  labours,  fufferings,   and  triumphs. 
The  wiles  of  impofture,   and  the  artifices  of  falfe- 
hood,   could   not  long  have  efcaped  the  detection 
of  ftich  inqnifitive,    intelligent,    and    enlightened 
people,   as  flourifhed  in  that  age.     The  Apoftles 
and  their  converts  weie  expofed  to  the  taunts  of 
derifion,    and  the   cruelties   of  perfecution ;    and 
they  riiked  the  lofs  not  only  of  liberty  and  cha- 
racter,  of  friends  and  relations,   but  even  of  life 
itfelf,  for  the  profeifion  of  their  new  faith.    Priefts, 
Magiftrates,  and  Kings  were  leagued  againft  them, 
as  they  were  falfely  reprefented  to  be  the  abettors 
of  dangerous  innovations,   and   the  difturbers  of 
public  order  and  tranquillity.     They  proclaimed  a 
fyitein  adverfe  no  Ids  to  the  eftablhhed  religion, 
than   to  the  deareft  hopes  of   the  Jews,    as  they 
expected    a    triumphant    MefTiah    from    heaven, 
to  deliver  them  from  temporal  diftrefs,   and  reltore 
the  glory  of  their  fallen  kingdom.     They  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  difciples  of  Chrift,   who  had 
futVercd  the  puniihment  of  a  common  malefactor. 
When  the  Apoftles    preached  the  Gofpel  to  the 
Gentile   world,    they  propofed   no   union   of  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity  with  the  rites  of  Poly- 
theifm  ;   but,   on   the  contrary,   boldly  aflerted  the 
neceiVity   of    overthrowing   every   altar   of    every 
idol,   and  of  eitabliihing  the  exclulive  worihip  of 
the  one  true  God.     Such  was  the  nature  of  their 

plain 
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plain  declarations  at  the  particular  time,   when  the 
people  of  every  country  wtre  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  ancient  and  revered  eftablilhments  of  religion, 
which  charmed  the  eye  with  magnificent  procef- 
lions  and  ceremonies,    and  gratified  the  paflions 
with    licentious    feftivals.       Thus   the   power   and 
authority  of  the  great,   the  intereils  of  the  priefts, 
the  pailions  and   prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind,  were   all  engaged   in   open  hoftility  againft 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,   and  feemed  tor 
ever  likely  to  exclude  the  admiflion  of  Chriftianity. 
13ut  all  thefe  obftacles,   irrefiftible  as  they  would 
have  been  by  exertions  merely  human,  gradually- 
yielded  to  the  unexceptionable  teftimony,    which 
the  firft  miflionaries  bore  to  the  character,  actions, 
and  refurreclion  of  their  Lord  and  Mailer, — to  the 
evidence  of  miracles,  which  thev  were  enabled  to 
perform, — and  to  the  power  of  divine  truth. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

The  Subject  continued. 

JL  HE  Chriftian  religion,  even  attended,  as  we 
have  feen  it  was,  with  the  moft  itriking  proofs  of 
its  divine  origin,  was  no  fooner  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  than  it  met  with  thofe  who  cavilled  at  its 
doctrines,  and  oppofed  its  progrefs.  It  was  too 
pure  in  its  nature,  and  too  fublime  iri  its  objects, 
tofuit  the  grofs  conceptions  of  fome  men  ;  and  its 
divine  Author  erected  too  perfect  a  ftai.dard  of 
duty  to  fuit  the  depraved  inclinations  and  unruly 
paffions  of  others.  We  are  therefore  the  lefs  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  it  has  from  the  earheit  ages 
been  aifailed  by  enemies  of  every  defcription.  As 
its  followers  were  at  firft  expofed  to  the  fevereft 
trials  of  perfecution ;  fo  have  they,  in  fuccecding 
ages,  been  obliged  to  defend  themfelves  again  It 
the  attacks  of  mifapplied  learning,  and  the  cavils 
of  ingenious  fophiftry.  Writers  neither  dcftitute 
of  diligence  nor  acutenefs  have  attempted,  in 
various  ages,  to  acquire  reputation  in  this  unhappy 
caufe.  The  moft  prominent  and  ftriking  circum- 
ftance  which  muft  be  remarked  by  every  candid 
examiner  of  their  works,  from  the  days  of  Julian 
the  apoftate  to  thofe  of  Gibbon  the  infidel  hiftoriau, 
is;  that  they  have  frequently  incurred  the  fame 
cenfure,  which  they  have  beftowed  with  an  un- 

lparing 
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fparing  hand  upon  others ;  for  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  have  not  (erupted  to  reprobate  in  the 
fevereft  terms  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  advocates 
for  the  faith,  they  have  difplayed  as.  much,  or  pro- 
bably more  vehemence  and  pertinacity,  in  their 
own  caufe. 

Every  mode  of  attack  upon  Chriftianity  has 
been  tried,  which  the  moft  fertile  invention  could 
dictate;  fometimes  it  has  been  affailed  by  open 
arguments,  fometimes  by  difingenuous  infmua- 
tions ;  frequently  has  metaphyfical  fubtlety  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  it,  and  frequently  the 
fneer  of  farcafm,  and  the  effrontery  of  ridicule, 
have  been  directed  againft  its  facred  inftitutions, 
and  its  moft  iincere  and  ferious  profeflbrs.  But 
much  as  unbelievers  of  every  defcription  may  have 
aiTerted  their  claims  to  fuperiority  over  ignorant 
minds,  or  much  as  they  may  have  imagined  they 
(bared  above  vulgar  prejudices,  they  have  never 
remained  long  unanfwered,  or  unrefuted.  As 
often  as  infidelity  has  waged  war  againft  the  faith, 
and  fought  with  various  weapons,  fo  often  has  fhe 
been  defeated  and  difarmed  by  able  champions  of 
Chriftianity. 

"  Whilft  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  fuperftition 
of  the  vulgar,  infults  over  their  credulous  fear, 
their  childim  errors  and  fantaftic  rites,  it  does 
not  occur  to  him  to  obferve,  that  the  moft  pre- 
pofterous  device,    by  which  the  weakeft  devotee 

ever 
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ever  believed  he  was  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  a 
future  life  is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about 
it.  Upon  this  fubject  nothing  is  fo  abfurd  as  in- 
difference, no  folly  io  contemptible  as  thought- 
iefsuefs  and  levity  y." 

Modern  unbelievers  may  have  rcafon  to  boaft 
of  the  boldnefs  of  their  attacks,  but  little  of  the 
originality  of  their  arguments,  iinee  the  cavils  of 
Voltaire2,  and  his  Followers,  newly  pointed  as 
they  may  be  with  wit,  or  urged  as  they  may  be 
with  additional  vehemence,  can  be  traced  to  Julian, 
Porphyry  and  Celfus,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
church.  Some  who  dillike  the  toil  of  inveftigating 
truth  for  themfelves,  eagerly  take  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  others ;  and  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the 

y  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  p.  591. 
*  "  Voltaire's  pen  was  fertile  and  very  elegant,  his  obfer- 
Tations  are  very  acute,  yet  he  often  betrays  great  ignorance 
when  he  treats  on  fubjefts  of  antienr  learning.  Madame  de 
Talmond  once  faid  to  him,  "  I  think,  Sir,  that  a  philofopher  fhould 
never  write  but  to  endeavour  to  render  mankind  lefs  wicked  and 
unhappy  than  they  arc.  Now  you  do  quite  the  contrary.  You 
are  always  writing  againft  that  Religion  which  alone  is  able  to 
reft'rain  wickednefs,  and  to  afford  us  confolation  under  misfor- 
tunes." Voltaire  was  much  ftruck,  and  excufed  himfeif  by  fay- 
ing, That  he  only  wrote  for  thofe  who  were  of  the  fame  opinion 
as  himfeif.  Tronchin  afl'ured  his  friends  that  Voltaire  died  in 
great  agonies  of  mind.  "  I  die  furfaken  by  Cods  and  Men," 
exclaimed  he  in  thofe  awful  moments,  when  truth  will  force  its 
•way.  "  I  wifh,"  added  Tronchin,  "  that  thofe  who  had  been  per- 
verted by  his  writings  had  been  prefent  at  his  death.  It  was  a 
fight  too  horrid  to  fuppcrt." 

Seward's  Anec.  V.  5.  p.  274. 

example 
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example  of  thole  eminent  men,  who  have  dis- 
believed, or  rather  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  only 
affected  to  diibelieve,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Chriftianity.  The  Chriitian  profctfes  not  to  deny 
the  force  of  fuclr  an  argument,  becaufc  he  is 
aware,  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  very  pow- 
erful, whether  avowed  or  concealed.  It  undoubt- 
edly gives  a  bias  to  the  mind,  which  is  more  com- 
monly felt  than  acknowledged  ;  and  it  has  con- 
fiderable  influence  in  determining  the  judgment, 
in  moft  of  the  affairs  of  life.  If  however  this 
argument  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity, 
fair  reasoning  requires  that  it  mould  be  allowed 
due  force  in  its  favour.  Aik  the  infidel,  who  are 
the  leaders,  under  whofe  banners  he  has  enlifted 
himfeif,  and  perhaps  he  will  point  to  Hume,  and 
to  Boiingbroke :  but  finely,  if  even  we  allow  the 
elegance  and  acutenefs  of  the  one,  and  the 
florid  declamation  of  the  other,  all  the  praife 
they  deferve,  they  can  never  bear  a  competition 
with  thofe  luminaries  of  fcience,  and  thofe  teachers 
of  true  wifHom,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the 
Chriftian  faith,  but  maintained  its  truth  and  divine 
origin,  and  directed  their  conduct,  by  its  rules. 
They  can  never  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
merit,  with  the  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  fo  dif- 
palfionate,  fmcere,  ingenuous,  and  acute,  fo  di- 
verted of  all  objections,  that  can  be  drawn 
from  profefiional  bias,  or  interefted  attachments, 
as     Milton,     Clarendon,     Hale,     Boyle,     Bacon, 

Locke, 
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Locke,   Newton,    Addifon,   Lyttleton,   Weft,    and 
Johnfon '. 

Ought  not  the  teftimonv,  which  fuch  men  a* 
thefe  have  given,  to  be  held  in  the  high  eft  eftima- 
tionr  A  teftimony  founded  not  upon  any  furrender 
of  their  judgments  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  clay,  but  upon  dole  and  patient  examination 
of  the  evidences  of  Chriftianitv,  of  which  their 
writings  give  the  moft  fatisfaetory  proofs.  Or  are 
fuch  men  to  be  undervalued,  when  brought  into 
comparifon  with  the  vaunting  infidels  of  modern 
times?  Where  do  we  find  perfams  of  fuch  profound 
nnderftandings,  and  inquifitive  minds,  as  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Newton ;  where  of  fuch  a  fublime 
genius  as  Milton  ;  if  here  of  fuch  various  and  ex- 
tenfive  learning;  exhaufting  all  the  literary  trea- 
fures  of  eailern,  as  well  as  weftern  literature,  as  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  at  the  clofe  of  life  recorded 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  divine  Revelation, 
and  celebrated  the  excellence  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures? To  compare  the  race  of  modern  infidels  in 

*  The  lift  of  thofe  on  whom  no  motive  but  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  regard  for  their  own  falvatbn,  operated  to  induce  them 
to  embrace  Chriftianitv,  may  be  greatly  enlarged ;  more  parti- 
cularly by  adverting  to  many  characters  of  the  firft  eminence, 
diftinguiihed  in  other  countries.  To  the  illuftrious  names  of 
Savile,  Hales,  Seldon,  Hatton,  Mead,  Steel,  Dugdale,  Nelfon, 
Littleton,  as  well  as  thofe  included  in  my  lift,  may  be  added 
thofe  of  Salmafius,  Grotius,  Montfaucon,  Pafcal,  PufFendorf, 
Erafmus,  Montefquieu,  and  Haller.  I  am  fenfiblc  of  the  great 
imperfections  of  this  detail. 

point 
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point  of  genius,  learning,  faience,  judgment,  or 
love  of  truth  ; — to  compare  Voltaire,  Hume,  Gib- 
bon, Godwin,  and  Paine,  with  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
were  furely  as  idle,  and  as  abfurd,  as  to  compare 
the  weaknefs  of  infancy  with  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood; tiie  flutter  of  a  butterfly  wkh  the  vigorous 
ibaring  of  an  eagle;  or  the  twinkling  of  a  liar 
with  the  glory  of  the  fun,  illuminating  the  uni- 
verfe  with  his  meridian  brightnefs. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  an  elegant  and  fenfible 
writer,  who  could  have  no  profeihonal  bias  to  in- 
fluence his  opinions,  that,  "  The  clergy  are  both 
ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  caufe  of  Chriiti- 
anity,  as  their  many  excellent  writings  in  defence 
of  it  fuflSeiently  demonftrate :  but  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  is  more  governed  by  prejudice  than 
reafon,  their  writings  are  not  fo  univerfally  read, 
or  fo  candidly  received,  as  they  deferve ;  hecaufe 
they  are  fuppofed  to  proceed,  not  from  confeience 
and  conviction,  but  from  interested  views,  and  the 
common  caufe  of  their  profefiion — A  fuppofition 
evidently  as  partial  and  injurious  as  that  would  be, 
which  mould  impute  the  gallant  behaviour  of  our 
officers  to  the  mean  confideration  of  their  pay,  and 
their  hopes  of  preferment ;  exclufive  of  all  the 
nobler  motives  of  gentlemen  ;  viz.  the  fenfe  of 
honour,  and  the  love  of  their  country b." 

b  Weft  on  tl*e  Refurre&ion. 

Againft 
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Againft  the  authority  of  fuch  infidious  writers, 
as  \roltaire  and  Gibbon,  we  enter  our  ferious,  and 
we  think  our  equitable  proteft ;  we  exhort  every 
one  to  beware  or'  their  fophiftry,  and  to  guard 
againft  their  delufive  arts.  They  have  violated  the 
laws  or'  fair  eontroverfy,  and  fought  with  the 
weapons  that  cannot  be  allowed  on  fuch  occafions. 
They  employ  ridicule  inftcad  of  argument,  artful 
infmuation  inftcad  of  ferious  dicuihon,  and  bold 
aflertion  inftead  of  proof.  They  write  to  the 
paflions  and  imagination,  and  not  to  the  judgment 
of  mankind.  They  artfully  involve  the  queftions 
relative  to  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  in  per- 
plexity, and  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame  ariling 
from  the  dilfenfions  and  ufurpations,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  fome  of  the  clergy,  and  the  in- 
croachments,  which  in  dark  and  fuperftitious  times 
were  made  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind,  upon 
Chriftianity  itfelf.  They  felect  thole  topics,  which 
can  belt  be  turned  to  their  purpofe,  by  the  arts  of 
mifreprcfentation ;  they  embelliih  them  with  the 
flowery  ornaments  of  ftile,  and  fkilfully  adapt 
them  to  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  their 
readers.  As  however  their  conduct  is  thus  artful 
and  infidious,  fo  ought  their  labours  to  be  vaiu 
and  unfruitful ;  for  they  do  not  try  the  caufe  upon 
its  own  merits.;  they  do  not,  like  candid  and  dif- 
paflionate  reafoners,  feparate  the  fubjecl  in  difpute 
from  all  foreign  and  extraneous  circumftances : 
they  do  not  agitate  queltions,  and  ftart  objections, 
from  a  defire  of  being  well  informed  :  thea*  do  not, 

"  ~-  in 
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in  the  fpirit  of  true  philoibphy,  examine  the  evi- 
dences of  Chriftianity  with  that  becoming  feriouf-. 
nefs,  which  is  due  to  an  affair  of  fuch  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  prefent  welfare,  and  future  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind :  they  do  not  confider,  that  the 
fame  unbelief,  if  applied  to  the  common  records 
of  hiftory,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  would 
expofe  them  to  the  imputation  of  blind  rafhnefs, 
or  extreme  folly.  As  their  conduct  is  evidently 
not  dictated  by  a  love  of  truth,  their  feoffs,  their 
farcafms,  and  their  fophiftry,  deferve  no  attention; 
and  as  they  not  only  wantonly  reject,  but  induC- 
trioufly  depreciate  the  beft  gift  of  heaven,  they 
ought  to  be  fhunned,  and  reprobated,  as  enemies 
to  the  deareft  interefts  of  mankind c. 

And  they  certainly  ought  to  be  fo  confidered, 
whether  we  obferve  the  baleful  influence  of  their 
opinions  upon  our  prefent,  or  our  future  (late. 
By  a  ftrange  perverfion  of  reafon  and  argument, 
fome  of  the  Philofophifts  in  France,  and  Godwin 
in  England,  have  laboured  to  fubvert  the  regular 
order  of  nature d.     Inftead  of  reprefenting  the  ex- 

ercife 

e  "  I  am  no  advocate  for  tfce  abject  proftration  of  the  devotee, 
or  the  frantic  ecftafies  of  the  fanatic.  But  there  is  a  fuperftition, 
fays  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  fliunning  fuperftition ;  and  he  that 
difdains  to  follow  religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path, 
may  chance  to  lofe  his  way  in  the  tracklefs  wilds  of  experi- 
ment, or  in  the  obfeure  labyrinths  of  fpeculation."  Parr  oh 
Education,  p.  24. 

4  For  this  train  of  obfervation  I  am  indebted  to  "  Modera 
Infidelity  confidered,"   in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the   Baptfli 

vol.  1.  p  Meeting 
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crcife  of  tne  private  afTeclions,  as  preparatory  to 
that  of  public  virtue,  they  fet  the  one  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  other.  They  propofe  to  build 
timverfal  philanthropy  upon  the  ruins  of  individual 
benevolence,  and  tell  us  we  muft  love  our  whole 
fpecies  jnore,  at  the  fame  time  they  direct  us  to 
love  every  individual  of  it  lefi:  In  purfuit  Of  this 
chimerical  project,  which,  to  the  lhame  and  dif- 
gracc  of  this  country,  has  found  advocates  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  France,  gratitude,  humi- 
lity, conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  affection,  to- 
gether with  all  the  lovely  train  of  domeflic  virtues, 
are  ridiculed  and  degraded,  as  too  low  and  vulgar 
for  the  attention  of  enlightened  philofophers ; 
Virtue  is  confined  folely  to  a  certain  vague  and 
enthufiaftic  ardour  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
affections  for  the  focial  circle  in  which  we  live 
are  violently  transferred  to  did  mt  countries  and 
unknown  multitudes.  But  furely  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  when  all  the  common  charities  are  thus 
deadened  and  defiroyed,  when  the  flame  that  com- 
municates its  genial  warmth  and  brightnefs  to  focial 
life  is  extinguished,  and  all  the  ties  that  now  bind 
nian  to  man  are  torn  afunder  by  the  hand  of  the 
modern  Philofophifts — furely  it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire, from  whence  is  this  anient  affection  for  the 
general  good  to  fpring?  And  when  they  have 
completed  their  work  of  infcntibility,  or  rather  of 

Met-ting  at  Cambridge,  by  R.  Hall,  A.M.  Confiderirtg  tfie 
found  arguments  of  this  writer,  recommended  by  grfeat  eloquence 
and  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim, 
*'  talis  cum  fit,  utinam «<?/?<>•  cflct."  Sec  p.  57,  &c. 

infatu- 
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infatuation ;  when  they  hare  taught  their  difciple 
to  look,  with  perfect  indifference  upon  his  nearefl 
connexions ;  when  he  lias  eft  ranged  himfelf  from 
hit*  friends,  iufulted  his  benefactors,  and  fileneed 
the  voice  of  gratitude,  pity,  and  charity,  will  he 
be  better  prepared  for  the  love  of  his  fpecies  ?  Will 
he  become  a  true  philanthropift,  in  proportion  as 
lie  labours  to  fupprefs  the  feelings,  aud  neglects 
the  duties  of  a  parent  and  a  friend?  Rather  may 
we  not  conclude  with  certainty,  that  in  this 
attempt  to  revive  a  fpecies  of  Stoicifm,  and  to 
banifh  all  the  feelings  which  foften,  humanize,  and 
refine  our  hearts,  that  felfifhnefs,  morofenefs,  and 
cold  and  fallen  apathy  will  aflume  the  empire  of 
the  foul,  and  fink  the  human  character  to  the 
lowett  ftate  of  degradation  and  wretchedoefs  ? 
Rather  may  we  not  be  certain,  that  under  pretence 
of  advancing  the  general  and  univerfal  good — 
terms  that  are  fo  indefinite  as  to  be  almoft  unin- 
telligible, when  applied  to  creatures  of  limited  ca- 
pacities like  man,  endued  with  limited  powers, 
and  moving  in  narrow  fpheres  of  action — terms 
belonging  to  an  objed  to  which  imagination  may 
give  innumerable  fh apes— rather  may  we  not  be 
certain  that  he  will  be  prepared  fbr  the  breach  of 
every  dut}',  and  the  perpetration  of  every  crime? 
But  if  thofe  who  indulge  in  thefe  wild  fpecula- 
tions,  and  thus  fport  with  humanity  as  well  as 
reafon,  were  to  examine  the  holy  Scriptures,  they 
would  perceive  that  Revelation  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  order  of  nature,  which  inflructs  us 

f  2  by 
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by  our  own  feelings,  that  univerfal  benevolence  is 
the  lalt  and  mod  perfect  fruit  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions. Such  is  the  voice  oi'  nature,  and  fuch  » 
the  principle  of  ancient  philofophy  refined,  en- 
larged, and  perfected  by  Chriftianity.  The  (olid  ar- 
guments of  the  great  Koman  Orator,  when  reafoning 
upon  this  fnbjeit,  in  which  he  comprifes  the 
wifdom  of  all  former  ages,  coincide  with  the 
precepts  of  holy  Writ.  Thus  do  fteafon  and  Re- 
velation unite  to  confirm  the  order  of  Nature, 
which  leads  in  all  things  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, from  private  to  public  affections,  from  the 
love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  fifters,  to  thole 
more  extenfive  relations,  which,  beginning  with 
our  native  place,  extend  to  our  country,  and  from 
thence  proceeding,  comprehend  the  vaft  fociety  of 
the  human  race.  An  attempt  to  reverfe  this  order 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  build  without  a  foundation, 
to  expect  a  copious  and  perennial  ltream  after  the 
fource  of  a  river  has  been  exhaufted,  or  to  think 
to  attain  the  height  of  fcience,  without  acquiring 
the  6rft  elements  of  knowledge. 

From  whatever  caufes  the  doubts  and  cavils  of 
modern  Infidels  arife,  whether  from  a  defire  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  fuperior  fagacity,  a  love  of 
novelty,  an  ambition  to  foar  above  vulgar  notions, 
a  fear  of  being  thought  credulous  or  fuperftitious, 
or  the  purluit  of  fuch  pra6ticcs  as  are  inconfiltent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  character ;  it  is 
clear,  they  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  the  religion  itfelf,  and  the  various 

proofs 
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proofs  by  which  it  is  fupported.  They  condemn 
not  fo  much  what  they  do  not  underftand,  as  what 
they  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  invtfti- 
gate.  Do  they  carefully  examine  the  fa  fts  which  had 
fuch  great  influence  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
world  to  our  Saviour?  I  allude  to  the  miracles  of 
various  kinds  which  lie  wrought;  and  do  they 
read  the  accounts  of  thefe  wonderful  operations  of 
divine  power  and  goodnefs,  with  minds  difpofed  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  hillorical  evidence  ?  We  read 
in  the  awful  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
that  the  former,  when  in  a  ftate  of  torment,  was 
defirous  that  a  peribn  might  be  lent  from  the  dead 
for  the  converfion  of  his  unbelieving:  Brothers.  Is 
there  any  Infidel  who  wifhes  for  fuch  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Chriltianity  r  Suppofe  God  mould  grant  his 
defire,  and  that  in  the  ftill  and  folemn  hours  of  the 
night,  when  deepfleep  had  fallen  upon  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind, a  Spirit  mould  pafs  before  him,  whofe  form 
he  could  not  diftin&ly  difcern,  but  which  re- 
fembled  a  lately  departed  Friend.  "  Fear  would 
come  upon  him,  and  trembling,  which  would 
caufe  all  his  bones  to  make."  Suppofe  there  fhould 
be  profound  filence,  and  then  a  voice  be  heard, 
faying,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  there  is  a  God — a 
Heaven  and  a  Hell :  fur  fake  your  Jins,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  and  feck  falvation  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  or 
you  will  pcrijh  for  ever.  What  effect  would  this 
vifion  producer  Probably  it  would  terrify  the 
Jnfidel  to  death ;  or  fhould  he  furvive  it,  and  be  at 

Job  iv.  14, 
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firft  deeply  imprefied  with  the  awful  cirCtirhftances, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  cares  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  world  would  gradually  wear  out  its  irnpreflion. 
As  to  his  fceptical  Friends  they  would  not  believe 
him,  they  would  ftrive  to  laugh,  or  to  reafon  him. 
out   of  his   alarms,    by  rej>refentmg   that  all  he 
related  was  a  dream.     He  would  in  time  begin  to 
think  fo  himfelf,  and  perhaps  would  fufpect  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon,  and  fo  would  remain 
obdurate  and  unconvinced.     As  fuch  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation  would  be  thus  ineffectual, 
fo  is  it  highly  unnecefiary,  for  no  facts  recorded  in 
the   hiftory  of  Mankind  are  more  fully  attefted 
than  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.     Did  he  not  repair 
to  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus,  the  Brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary,   who  had  been  dead  four  days,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  many  people  cry  aloud  to  him  to 
come  forth, — and  did  not  the  dead  Man  hear  his 
voice,  and  live  for  a  long  time  after'?  Our  Lord 
declared  repeatedly  that  he  mould  himfelf  rife  from 
the  Tomb.      When  the  appointed   hour  arrived, 
was  there  not  a  great  Earthquake,   and    did  nbt 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  arifer  Were  not  thefe 
things  attefted  by  Friends,  and  by  enemies,  who 
■were  all  eye-ivltnefles ;  and  did  not  the  primitive 
Chriftians  endure  every  hardlliip,   and  fuft'er  every 
torment  in  proof*  of  fuch  fa&s  ?  What  need  there-' 
fore  can  there  be  of  any  additional  a(Tu ranee?  If 
the  Infidel  will  not  believe  Mofes  and  the  Prophets, 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles ;  neither  will  he  be  per* 
fuaded,  though  one  came  to  him  from  the  dead. 

•  John  ix,  m,     See  Murder's  Sermons,  xxiv. 

A  due 
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A  due  attention  to  ancient  hiftory  might  have  a 
happy  effect  in  removing  many  of  the  doubts  of 
Unbelievers,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  con- 
verfion.  Let  them  inquire  into  the  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  the  world,  before  the  coming  of 
Chrift ;  the  fuperftition  and  the  cruelty  of  Pagan 
worfliip,  and  the  infurficiency  of  philofophy,  as  a 
guide  to  moral  excellence :  let  them  confider, 
whether  it  was  not  highly  probable,  that  under 
fuch  circumltances  an  all-wife  and  an  all-merciful 
Being  would  impart  his  will  to  mankind  :  let  them 
a/k  themfelves  ferioufly,  whether  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that,  after  ages  of  ignorance  of  his 
true  character,  this  all-wife  and  all-merciful  Being 
would  at  length  fix  upon  falfehood,  and  that 
alone,  as  they  pretend  Chriftianity  to  be,  for 
the  f  effectual  method  of  making  himfelf  known 
to  his  creatures ;  and  that  what  the  honed  and 
ardent  exercife  of  reafon  by  the  wifeft  men,  fuch 
as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  was  not  permitted 
to  accomplifh,  he  fhould  allow  to  be  effected  by 
fraud,  delufion,  and  impofture.  Let  them  proceed 
to  weigh  the  leading  facts  attending  the  rife  of 
Chriftianity ;— r-tkets  that  reft  entirely  upon  inde- 
pendent proofs  to  eftablifh  their  truth  ;  fuch  as  the 
humble  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  fublime  nature  of 
his  Gofpel,  abfolutely  irreconcileable  with  the  pre- 
judices of  his  countrymen,  and  extremely  unpa- 
latable to  the  Gentiles;  and  more  particularly  the 
total  want  of  all  human  aid  to  enfure  its  reception, 

f  Hall's  Sermon,  p.  48, 

•  ••'  f4  and 
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and  promote  its  fuccefs :  were  they  to  apply  their 
minds  ferioufly  to  the  fubject,  would  they  not,  we 
may  confidently  afk,  find  thefe,  and  many  other 
arguments  tending  to  the  fame  point?  And  might 
not  their  curiofity  then  lead  them  to  extend  their 
refearches  into  all  its  direct  and  pofitive  evidences? 

"  The  probability  that  the  Gofpel  may  be  true, 
is  inferred  from  the  utter  improbability  that  it 
Should  be  falfe.  It  is  like  nothing  of  human  con* 
trivance.  The  perfection  of  its  morality  tranf- 
cends  the  bed  efforts  of  human  wifdom  :  the  cha- 
racter of  its  Founder  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
mere  man  :  and  it  will  not  be  faid,  that  his  Apoftles 
can  be  compared  to  any  other  nihermen,  or  any 
other  teachers,  that  ever  were  heard  of.  The  views 
difplayed  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  Divine  difpen  fat  ions, 
with  refpect  to  the  human  race,  are  fuch  as  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  miniftry  had 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  To  believe 
all  this  to  be  a  mere  human  fable  requires  a  degree 
of  credulity,  which,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  do  a  man  little  credit ;  it  is  like  believing, 
that  a  firft  rate  ihip  of  war  might  have  been  the 
work  and  the  invention  of  a  child f," 

•  Among  other  inftances  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  conduct  of  the  author  of  M  the  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil"  gives  us  full 
authority  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions  in  the  affirraa- 

(  B^attie's  Evidenced  the  Chriftian  Religion,  r.  i,  p.  86\ 

tivft 
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tive.  He  has  ftated  with  great  candour  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chriftiauity.; 
and  makes  his  acknowledgments  in  its  favour  in  a 
manner,  which  ihews  the  ltrength  and  the  tendency 
of  its  evidences,  when  examined  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

"  Having  fome  lcifure,  and  more  curiofity,  I 
employed  them  both  in  relblving  a  queition,  which 
ieemed  to  me  of  fome  importance — whether  Chrif- 
tianity  was  really  an  impoiiure,  or  whether  it  is 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation  communicated 
to  mankind  by  the  interpofition  of  fupernaturai 
power?  On  a  candid  inquiry,  I  foon  found  that  the 
firft  was  an  ahfolute  impoihbility ;  and  that  its  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the  mod 
folid  grounds.  In  the  further  purfuit  of  my  exa- 
mination, I  perceived  at  every  ftep  new  lights 
arifing,  and  fome  of  the  brighteft  from  parts  of  it 
the  molt  obfeure,  but  productive  of  the  clearefl 
proofs,  becaufe  equally  beyond  the  power  of  human 
artifice  to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to  difeover. 
Thefe  arguments,  which  have  convinced  me  of  the 
divine  origin  of  this  Religion,  I  have  put  together 
in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as  I  was  able, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  fame  effect  upon 
others ;  and  being  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  a 
few  more  true  Chriltians  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  themfclves,  and  by  no  means  detri- 
mental to  the  public  g." 

*  Soarac  Jenyns's  View  of  the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Chrif. 
"tjan  Religion,  p.  iyo. 

The 
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The  excellence  of  Chriftianity  appears  in  nothing 
more  than  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  with 
which  its  facred  oracles  are  examined,  the  more 
ftrongly  does  the  light  of  its  truth  ihine  upon  the 
mind.  The  progrefs  of  Infidelity,  and  the  apoftafy 
of  multitudes,  naturally  awaken  our  concern,  and 
make  us  more  than  ufually  folicitous  to  caution  the 
riling  generation  again  ft  the  errors  of  thofe,  who 
wifh  to  mitlead  them.  But  is  there  any  circum> 
ftance  in  thefe  awful  "  figns  of  the  times,"  that 
fhould  make  our  faith,  or  excite  our  furprife,  as  if 
the  prefknt  crifis  was  peculiarly  alarming  and  unex- 
pected? The  attentive  reader  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
may  fafely  reply  in  the  negative  ;  fince  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world  is  precifely  fuch  as  revela- 
tion gives  us  reafon  to  expect;.  AH  the  circum- 
ftances  that  mark  the  character  and  the  conduct  of 
Infidels  ;  their  turn  for  ridicule;  their  folly,  and  im- 
patience of  reftraint;  their  licentioufnefs  of  con- 
duct, and  infatiable  appetite  for  change  ;  the  fnares 
they  lay  to  catch  the  unwary ;  and  their  vain  pro- 
feffions  to  free  the  world  from  flavery,  whilft  they 
are  themfelves  the  captives  of  fin,  are  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  Prophecy  with  fuch  clearnefs  and  accu- 
racy, that  no  one  can  miftake  the  refemblance. 

In  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Jude, 
you  may  read  an  exact  anticipation  of  that  modern 
Philofophifm,  which  was  ordained  to  agitate  and 
afflict  the  world,  in  thefe  "  latter"  or  "  laft  times." 
And  thus,  by  examining  the  Prophetic  Word  of 
God,  and  comparing  it  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 

M'orld, 
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■World,  you  increafc  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianitv. 
The  Five-thin  km  of  England,  the  Philofophifts  of 
France,  and  the  Illuminati  of  Germany,  the  dilci- 
ples  of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Weifhaupt,  and  Cod- 
win,  confirm  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  reject,  and  accomplifh  in  a  moft  exact 
and  wonderful  manner,  t&e  predictions  which  are 
the  fubjects  of  their  contempt  and  ridicule. 

I.  The  'Benefits  re  fulling  from  Chrijllaniiy. 

Let  the  fineere  inquirer  after  truth  turn  with 
averfion  from  fuch  delufive  guides,  as  the  Infidel 
writers  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  con- 
fide r  what  are  the  benefits,  which  the  prevalence  of 
Chriftianity  has  actually  conferred  upon  the  world  ; 
and  let  him  carefully  eft i mate  what  permanent  and 
fubftantial  good,  by  the  influence  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  promifes,  it  is  able  at  all 
times  to  produce. 

Chriftianity  has  triumphed  over  thofe  practices, 
_CilftOms,  and  inftitutions,  which  in  ancient  times 
were  a  difcrace  to  the  character  of  man.     It  has 

0 

foftened  the  horrors  of  war,  and  alleviated  the  treat- 
ment of  prifoncrs.  It  has  vindicated  the  rights  of 
nature,  by  abolifhing  the  cruel  practice  of  expofing 
infants  ;  and  it  has  rafted  the  character  and  the  im- 
portance of  "women  in  fociety,  and  given  greater 
dignity,  permanency,  and  honour  to  the  inftitution 
dt*  marriage.  It  put  a  ftop  to  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators,  the  favourite  aud  barbarous  amufement  of 

the 
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the  Romans;  it  banimed  the  impure  conduct  that 
difgraced  the  wodhip  of  the  Pagan  Deities,  as  well 
as  totally  extinguifhed  the  worfhip  itfelf.  It  has 
abridged  the  labours  of  the  mafs  of  mankind,  and 
procured  for  them  one  happy  day  in  feven  for  the 
enjoyment  of  repofe,  and  attention  to  the  exercifes 
of  public  devotion.  All  Chriftian  countries,  and 
more  efpecially  our  own,  abound  with  eftabliih- 
ments  for  the  relief  of  ficknefs  and  poverty,  and 
the  maintenance  of  helplefs  infancy,  and  decrepid 
age.  It  has  triumphed  over  the  flavery,  that  pre- 
vailed in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  pur- 
fues  its  glorious  progrefs,  in  the  diminution  of  a 
iimilar  {late  of  mifcry  and  oppreilion,  which  has 
long  difgraced  the  European  character  in  the  Well 
Indies. 

Thus  has  it  in  its  general  and  combined  effects 
exalted  the  character  of  man,  by  engrafting  the 
purefl  affections,  and  the  mod  facred  duties  upon 
the  flock  of  his  natural  defires,  and  moll  powerful 
inftincts.  It  has  provided  the  means  of  eftabliming 
a  perfect  harmony  between  the  fenfibilities  of  his 
nature,  and  the  convictions  of  his  reafon,  by  the 
Revelation  of  its  divine  truths. 

And,  not  to  expatiate  upon  its  mild  and  falutary 
effects  upon  the  temper,  the  paffions,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  millions,  who,  although  their  names  were 
never  recorded  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  were  more 
worthy  and  honourable  members  of  fociety,  and  are 
infinitely  more  deferving  the  approbation  of  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  than  all  the  ancient  heroes  who  have  fought 
renew*  by  war,  or  all  the  modern  fceptics  who  have 
ai'pired  to  fame  by  their  oppofition  to  the  faith ; 
we  may  enumerate,  in  addition  to  its  extenfive  and 
various  improvements,  the  refinement  it  has  given. 
to  manners,  and  its  benefieial  influence  upon  the 
public  judgment  of  morals.  Mankind,  no  longer 
left  a  prey  to  ignorance,  or  to  loofe  and  fluctuating 
opinions,  are  furniihed  with  a  guide,  to  which  they 
can  always  refort,  for  principles  of  religion  and 
rules  of  conduct.  Hence  the  moft  illiterate  and 
humble  members  of  the  Chriftian  Church  can  form 
more  true  and  accurate  notions  of  the  Deity,  his 
attributes  and  providence,  as  well  as  a  more  rational 
notion  of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  and  vice,  and 
the  final  deftination  of  man,  than  was  ever  reached 
by  the  ancient  fages  in  the  brightefl  days  of  Hea- 
then Philofophy. 

Chriftianity,  far  from  being  calculated  for  any 
political  conftitution  in  particular,  is  found  to  prof- 
per  and  flourifli  under  every  form  of  government  -j 
as  it  is  equally  incompatible  with  licentioufnefs  on 
the  one  hand,  or  oppreflion  on  the  other.  It  cor- 
rects the  fpirit  of  democracy,  and  foftens  the  rigour 
of  defpotic  power.  An  enlargement  of  mind,  and 
fuperior  intelligence,  diftinguifh  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner thofe  nations  that  have  embraced  the  faith, 
from  thofe  extenfive  portions  of  mankind,  who 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet,  or  adhere  to 
the  more  pacific  Inflitutes  of  Brama  and  Confucius. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  groan  under  the  oppref- 

liuns 
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(ions  of  arbitrary  power,  and  little  does  their  reli- 
gion contribute  to  alleviate  the  weight  or'  their 
chains.  The  Mahometans  more  especially  arc 
marked  by  peculiar  ignorance  ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  being  diftinguifhcd  by  the  light  of  fcience,  op 
the  cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge,  that  they 
adopt  with  the  greatcft  reluctance  all  foreign  im- 
provements, and  even  Another  in  its  birth  the  fpirit 
of  liberal  inquiry  and  refeareh  \ 

To  Chriftian  nations  belong  the  excluflve  culti- 
vation of  learning  and  fcience,  and  the  moft  afiidu- 
©us  advancement  of  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
art.  By  them  every  faculty  of  the  foul  is  called 
forth  Into  action  ;  no  torpid  indolence  ftops  the  bold 
career  of  their  genius,  or  retrains  the  patient  and 
•effectual  operations  of  their  induftry.  Since  the 
purity  of  religion  was  reftored  by  the  Reformation, 
every  part  of  Chriftendom  has  caught  the  flame  of 
emulation ;  general  knowledge  is  widely  ditfufed, 
-and  the  character  of  a  Chriftian,  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  of  a  Protectant,  is  marked  by  a  fupe- 
Tior  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

II.  The  Church  of  England. 

1 

Our  Church,  which  ftands  at  the  head  of  tl>e 
Proteftant  Eftabliiliments,  was,  by  the  favour  of 
divine  Providence,  purified  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  See  >of  ftoaie  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Her 

k  White's  Bampton  Left.  Scrm.  ix. 

courageous 
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courageous  and  enlightened  Reformers  threw  off 
the  yoke  oF  Papal  fupreinacy  and  fuperftition,  re- 
vived the  lively  image  of  the  primitive  EftablinV 
ment,  and  reftored  the  modes  of  worfhip,  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  pureft  rimes  of  Chriftianity.  This 
conformity  has  been  celebrated  by  its  own  members 
at  home,  and  its  admirers  abroad,  as  its  moft  illuf- 
trious  anddiftinguifliingcharadleriftic.  The  funda- 
mental Articles  of  her  Faith  are  ftrictly  confident 
with  Scripture ;  her  facred  edifices,  diverted  of  the 
gaudy  decorations  of  Popilh  temples,  are  furnifhed 
only  with  thole  appendages  which  give  dignity  to 
public  worihip.  Her  devotional  exercifes,  not  con- 
fined to  a  foreign  tongue,  but  intelligible  to  all, 
may  be  fairly  pronounced  fuperior  to  all  other  fkcred 
Compofitions  of  human  origin,  for  fimplicity  of 
language,  fervour  of  piety,  and  evangelical  tenour 
of  fentiment.  The  orders  of  the  Priefthood,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  are 
confirmed  by  the  earlieft  ufage,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  great  utility  of  clerical  fubordina- 
tion.  The  Conftitution  of  the  State,  in  Teturn  for 
the  alliance  which  it  has  formed  with  the  Church, 
derives  from  the  afTociation  additional  fecurity  for 
the  obfervance  of  the  laws,  and  the  prefervation  of 
order.  The  unmolefted  profemon,  and  open  exer-i 
cife  of  their  own  particular  worfhip,  are  allowed  to 
DivTenters  of  all  denominations.  The  prudent  tole- 
ration, with  which  they  are  indulged,  equally  avoids 
the  extremes  of  perfecution,  which  cuts  afundcr  the 
ties  of  charity,  and  of  that  unbounded  freedom, 
which  may  convert  religion  into  an  engine  of  poli- 
tical 
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tical  mifchief.  Thus  defervedly  renowned  for  her 
inftitutions,  and  her  modes  of  worihip,  the  Church 
of  England  is  as  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  as  to  the  advancement  of  pure  Chriiti- 
anity  ;  and  the  zeal  of  her  fons  for  the  promotion  of 
her  interefts  has  never  been  more  confpicuous,  than 
their  learning,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues. 

Condufion. 

To  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  the  ftudy  of 
its  records,  and  the  inftitutions  and  eftabliihments 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  modern  times  are  indebted 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  invaluable  remains  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  When  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North,  and  the  Eaft,  and  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  South,  overfpread  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  city  of  Conftantinople, 
where  we  may  recollect  the  Chriftian  Religion  had 
been  firft  fupported  by  Imperial  authority,  pre- 
served its  inhabitants  from  that  general  ignorance 
which  overfpread  the  reft  of  the  world.  During 
the  dark  ages,  the  light  of  learning,  however  feeble, 
was  ftill  kept  burning  in  monaftic  cells  ;  the  Latin 
language,  into  which  the  Scriptures  were  tran- 
flated,  was  cultivated ;  and  the  precious  remains  of 
claincal  genius  efcaped  the  ravages,  to  which  every 
other  fpecies  of  property  was  expofed  by  the  fero- 
city and  violence  of  a  barbarous  people.  From 
thefe  repoiitories,  happily  fecured  from  deftruction 
by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  they  were  drawn  at 
the  revival  of  learning;  and  the  iervice  which  they 

have 
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have  afforded  to  the  human  mind  has  not  been 
confined  to  its  refearches  into  philofophy,  fcience, 
and  literature,  but  extended  to  facred  criticiftn, 
and  the  illuuratiou  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  Chriftianity  is  thus  aufpicious  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  well  ,as  beneficial 
in  its  moral  effects,  it  defbrves  the  firft  attention  of 
the  ftudious.  The  duties  which  it  prefcribes  indeed 
are  admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  docile 
temper  and  fobernefs  of  thought,  thole  habits  of 
perfeverance  -  and  patient  in veftigat ion,  which  are 
abiblutely  neceifary  in  the  purfuit  of  general  know- 
ledge. Religion  itamps  its  juft  value  upon  all 
other  attainments,  and  confecrates  them  to  the 
befl  and  moft  noble  fervice.  It  aflerts  its  own  glo- 
rious and  tranfeendent  fuperiority,  becaufe  it  con- 
fines not  its  refearches  to  objects  of  immediate  uti- 
lity only,  but  elevates  our  thoughts  to  heaven,  and 
carries  on  the  mind  to  the  growing  improvement 
of  its  faculties,  throughout  the  infinite  ages  of 
eternity1. 

Such  are  the  reafons  for  our  urgent  importunities 
to  our  young  readers,   to  lay  the  foundations  of 

1  To  that  elevation  of  mind  above  the  common  events  of  life, 
whether  profperous  or  adverfe,  which  Chriftianity  is  capable  of 
infpiring,  may  be  applied  the  noble  defcription  of  Claudian  : — 
Fortuna:  fecura  nitet,  nee  fafcibus  ullis 
Erigitur,  plaufuve  cupit  clarefcere  vulgi  : 
Nil  opts  externa;  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis ; 
Divitiis  animofa  fuis,  immotaque  cun&is 
Cafibus,  ex  alta  mortalia  defpicit  arce. 

vol.  I.  c  their 
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their  lives  on  the  firm  ground  of  Chriftian  faith, 
and  build  upon  it  whatever  is  juft  and  good,  worthy 
and  noble,  till  the  ftruc"ture  be  complete  in  moral 
beauty.     "  The  world,  into  which  you  are  enter- 
ing,  lies  in   wait  with   a   variety  of  temptations. 
Unfavourable  fentjments  of  religion  will  foon   be 
fuggefted   to  you,   and  all  the  {hares  of  luxury, 
falfe  honour,    and    intereft,    fpread  in  your   way, 
which  are  too  fuccefsful,  and  to  many  fatal.   Happy 
the  few  that  in  any  part  of  life  become  fenfible  of 
their  errors,  and  with  painful  refolution  tread  back 
the  wrong  ftepS,  which  they  have  taken!  But  hap- 
pi'elt  of  men  is  lie,  who  by  an  even  courfe  of  right 
conduct  from  the  firft,  as  far  as  human  frailty  per- 
mits, hath  at  once  avoided  the  miferies  of  fin,   the 
forrows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  virtue; 
who  not  only  can  think  of  his  prefent  (late  with 
compofure,   but  reflects  on  his  paft  behaviour  with 
thankful  approbation  ;   and  looks  forward  with  un- 
mixed joy  to  that  important  future  hour,  when  he 
mall  appear  before  God,   and  humbly  offer  to  him 
a  whole  life  fpent  in  his  ferviceV 

Let  me  then  moft  ferioufly  exhort  you,  my 
young  readers,  to  liften  witli  all  earneftnefs  to  the 
facred  .words  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  holy  Reli- 
gion. Attend  with  mingled  fenfations  of  delight, 
gratitude,  and  reverence,  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will,  which  he  defcended  from  heaven  to 
promulgate.     The  duties,  which  you  owe  to  your 


k  Archbilhop  Seeker's  Sermons. 
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Maker,  to  mankind,  and  to  yourfelves,  are  ftated 
with  full  authority,  and  explained  with  the  utmolt 
perfpicuity,  in  the  infpirecl  Writings  of  his  Evange- 
lifts  and  Apoftles.  In  them  you  rind  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  illuftrated  his  divine  pre- 
cepts by  the  moft  pleafing  and  ftriking  examples, 
has  enforced  them  by  the  moft  awful  fanctions,  and 
recommended  them  by  the  bright  perfection  of  his 
own  conduct.  There  he  has  unfolded  the  wonder- 
ful myftery  of  redemption,  and  communicated  the 
means,  by  which  degenerate  and  fallen  man  may 
recover  the  favour  of  his  offended  Maker.  There 
he  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  divine  adminiftration  of 
"all  human  affairs ;  and  there  he  reprefents  this 
mortal  life,  which  forms  only  a  part  of  our  exift- 
ence,  as  a  fliort  period  of  warfare  and  trial. 
He  points  to  the  folemn  fcenes,  which  open  beyond 
the  grave ;  the  refurrection  of  the  dead,  the  laft 
judgment,  and  the  impartial  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  punifhments.  He  difptays  the  completion  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  in  the  final  efta- 
blimment  of  perfection  and  happinefs.  By  making 
fuch  wonderful  and  interefting  difcoveries,  let  him 
excite  your  zeal,  and  fix  your  determination  to 
adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and  fcience 
with  the  graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  days  of  health  and  of  youth  to  his  honour 
and  fervice.  Amid  the  retirement  of  fludy,  or  the 
bufinefs  of  active  life,  let  it  be  your  firft  care,  as  it 
is  your  duty,  and  your  intereft,  to  recoiled,  that 
the  great  Author  and  Finifher  of  your  faith  has 
placed  the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of 

g  2  tinw; 
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time  and  death  ;  and  promifed  that  eternal  happi- 
nefs  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  man,  which  can 
alone  fill  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  alone 
fatisfy  the  ardent  defires  of  his  foul. 


CLASS 
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CLASS   THE    SECOND. 
LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER   \. 


Language  in  general. 


1  HE  principles  and  characterises  of  Language 
render  it  a  fubject  of  pleafing  and  ufeful  inquiry. 
It  is  the  general  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and  repre- 
fents  by  words  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 
Books  and  converfation  are  the  offspring  of  this 
prolific  parent.  The  former  introduce  u&  to  the 
treafures  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions,  difcoveries,  and  trans- 
actions of  paft  ages  ;  by  the  latter,  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety  is  carried  on,  and  our  ideas  are 
conveyed  to  each  other  with  nearly  the  fame  rapi- 
dity, with  which  they  arife  in  the  mind.  Language, 
in  conjunction  with  reafon,  to  which  it  gives  its  pro- 
per activity,  ufe,  and  ornament,  raifes  man  above 
the  lower  orders  of  animals;  and,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  polilhed  and  refined,  exalts  one  nation  above 
another  in  the  fcale  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
dignity. 

p  3        v  Inquiries 
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Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  Lan- 
guage,  if  not  too  abftrufe  and  metaphyseal,   are 
fubje&s  of  pleafing  and  ufeful  fpeculation.    So  clofe 
is  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas,  that  no 
learning  whatever  can  be  obtained  without  their  aid 
and  interpofition.     In  proportion  as  the  former  are 
ftudied  and  examined,  the  latter  become  clear  and 
complete;   and   according  as  words   convey   our 
meaning  in  a  full  and  adequate  manner,  we  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  mifunderftood,  and  are 
fecure  from  the  perplexity  of  doubt,   the  errors  of 
mifconception,  and  the  cavils  of  difpute.     It  muft 
always  be  remembered,  that  words  are  merely  the 
arbitrary  ligns  of  ideas,    connected  with  them  by 
ciiftom,   not  allied  to  them  by  nature ;  and  that 
each  idea,  like  a  ray  of  light,  is  liable  to  be  tinged 
by  the  medium  of  the  word  through  which  it  paffes. 
The  volumes  of  controveny  which  fill  the  libraries 
of  the  learned  would  have  been  comparatively  very 
finall,  if  the  difputants  who  wrote  them  had  given 
a  clear  definition  of  their  principal  terms.     Accu- 
rate definition   is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of 
logic  ;  and  we  mall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  exa- 
mination of  that  fubjecT:,   that  it  is  the  only  folid 
ground   upon  which  reafon  can  build   her  argu- 
ments, and  proceed  to  juft  conclufions. 

In  order  that  the  true  fenfe  of  words  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  they  may  ftrike  with  their 
whole  force,  derivation  muft  lend  its  aid  to  defini- 
tion. It  is  this  which  points  out  the  fource  from 
whence  a  word  fprings,  and  the  various  ftreams  of 
,  fignificatioa 
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fignification  that  flow  from  it.  The  ftudent,  whilt 
employed  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Language,  and 
afcertaining  its  fignification,  will  reap  great  ad- 
vantage from  calling  hiftory  to  his  afliftance ;  and 
he  will  find  that  allufions,  idioms,  and  figures  of 
fpeech  are  illuftrated  by  particular  facts,  opinions, 
and  inllitutions.  The  culioms  of  the  Greeks  throw 
light  upon  the  expreilions  of  their  authors  ;  without 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws,  many 
forms  of  exprefiion  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero  are 
unintelligible;  and  many  defcriptions  in  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament  arc  obfcure,  unleis  they  are 
illuftrated  by  a  knowledge  of  eaftern  manners. 
Furnifhed  with  fuch  aids,  the  fcholar  acquires  com- 
plete not  partial  information,  throws  upon  Lan- 
guage all  the  light  that  can  be  reflected  from  his 
general  ftudies ;  and  imbibes,  as  far  as  a  modern 
can  imbibe  it,  the  true  and  original  fpirit  of  ancient 
authors. 

As  long  as  any  one  confines  his  ftudies  folely  to 
his  native  tongue,  he  cannot  underftand  it  per- 
fectly, or  afcertain  with  accuracy  its  poverty  or 
richnefs,  its  beauties  or  defects.  He  who  culti- 
vates other  languages  as  well  as  his  own,  gains 
new  inftruments  to  increafe  the  ftock  of  his  ideas, 
and  opens  new  roads  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
He  draws  his  learning  from  pure  fourc.es,  converfes 
with  the  natives  of  other  countries  without  the 
ainftance  of  an  interpreter,  and  furveys  the  con- 
tents of  books  without  the  dim  and  unfteady  light 
of  tranflations.     He  may  unite  the  fpeculations  of 

o  4  a  philo- 
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a  philofopher  with  the  acquirements  of  a  linguift  ; 
he  may  compare  different  tongues,  and  rorm  juft 
conclufions  with  refpect  to  their  defects  and  beau- 
ties, and  their  correfpondence  with  the  temper, 
genius,  and  manners  of  a  people.  He  may  truce 
the  progrefs  of  national  refinement,  and  difcover, 
by  a  companion  of  arts  and  improvements  with 
their  correfpondent  terms,  that  the  hiftory  of  Lan- 
guage, inafmuch  as  it  developes  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius,  and  the  rife  and  advancemt.it  of  its 
inventions,  conftitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
hiitory  of  Man. 

I.  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Language. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  language,  which,  however  inge- 
nious, are  far  from  being  fatisfactory.  The  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  fuppofes 
"  two  favages,  who  had  never  been  taught  to 
fpeak,  and  who  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the 
focieties  of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form 
that  language,  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  their  fentiments  intelligible  to  each  other, 
by  uttering  certain  founds,  whenever  they  meant 
to  denote  objects."  Thus  they  would  begin  to  give 
names  to  things,  to  clafs  individual  objects  under  a 
fpecies,  which  they  denoted  by  a  common  name, 
and  proceed  gradually  to  the  formation  of  all  the 
parts  of  fpeech  \ 

a; Confederations  concerning,  the  firft  formation  of  languages, 
in  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

The 
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The  condition  of  thefe  two  favages  is  wholly 
imaginary,  as  it  cannot  apply  to  any  perfons,  who 
have  ever  been  known  to  exift. — It  may  fairly  be 
afked,  how  they  came  into  fuch  a  ftate?  Was  it  in 
confequence  of  their  own  previous  determination? 
If  it  was,  then  they  mult  have  converfed,  in  order 
to  make  fuch  an  agreement.  If  it  was  not  the  rc- 
fult  of  fuch  a  meafure,  they  mull  have  been  placed 
there  by  other  rational  and  talking  beings,  and 
muft  confequently*  have  acquired  from  them  the 
names,  which  in  their  reclufe  condition  they  applied 
to  the  furrounding  objects.  If  they  borrowed  the 
terms  from  others,  then  of  courfe  the  hypothefis  of 
a  language,  confulered  as  an  invention  of  the 
favages  themfelves,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

Some  inftances,  it  may  be  granted,  have  been  re- 
ported of  perfons,  who  have  been  found  in  a  wild 
ftate,  without  education  or  the  ufe  of  fpeech  :  but 
no  accurate  and  well-authenticated  account  is  given 
of  the  exact  time  of  life,  when  they  were  firft  placed 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  or  of  their  manner  of  living.  Upon 
fuch  weak  principles,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be 
eftabliflied  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  hypothefis. 

The  theory  of  Lord  Monboddo,  embelliflied  as  it 
is  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  and  fup- 
ported  by  plaufible  arguments,  is  liable  to  fimilar 
objections  V  He  fuppofes,  that  language  was  not 
originally  natural  to  man,   and  that  the  political 

b  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  514.  545.  626.  vol.  ir. 
V   5°: 
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flate  of  fociety  was  necefiary  for  its  invention. 
This  principle  forms  the  bafis  of  his  elaborate  work 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language.  He  aiferts 
that  man  in  his  natrfral  ftate  is  a  wild  animal, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind.  To  prove 
this  point,  he  cites  the  opinions  of  Lucretius  and 
Horace,  who  defcribe  the  human  race  as  firft  rifing 
from  the  earth,  mute  and  lavage,  and  living  for 
fome  time  in  a  ftate  of  war,  before  the  invention  of 
arts  and  the  cftabliminent  of  laws  introduced  the 
improvement  of  manners.  He  quotes  defcriptions 
from  the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Leo  African  us, 
and  other  writers.  But  in  the  whole  detail  of  his 
authorities,  there  is  not  one  ftrong  and  well  attefted 
fact,  that  is  ftrictly  and  indifputably  to  his  purpofe. 
The  vague  and  fanciful  defcriptions  of  poets  can- 
not be  admitted  as  proper  evidence  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
The  accounts  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other 
writers  whom  he  preffes  into  his  fervice,  are  taken 
from  the  reports  of  credulous  travellers.  Some  of 
them  are  not  to  the  purpofe ;  in  many  of  the  others 
are  circumftances  highly  improbable,  or  evidently 
falfe.  Some  of  the  defcriptions  are  not  furficiently 
accurate  to  enable  us  to  afcertain,  whether  the 
beings,  that  were  obferved  by  travellers  to  live  m  a 
wild  ftate,  were  really  men,  or  inferior  animals. 
Lord  Monboddo  is  aware  that  the  arguments  of 
Rouifeau,  founded  upon  the  principle  that  there 
could  be  no  fociety  without  language,  prefs  with 
great  force  againft  his  whole  fyftem.  To  what  in- 
ftances  then  has  he  recourfe  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  difficulty  ?  Not  to  an  example  taken  from 

a  race 
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a  race  of  men  pofifenmg  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and 
the  organt  of  fpeech  ;  but  from  the  beavers  of  Ca- 
nada, and  the  foxes  of  the  river  Danafhis  !  When 
he  ought  to  adduce  inftances  of  mtn,  he  produces 
thole  of  inferior  animals ;  and  his  defcriptious  of 
them  are  lb  extraordinary,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
very  little  credit.  When  he  (peaks  of  fociety,  he 
certainly  mult  be  underitood  to  mean  only  theftate 
of  fuch  creatures,  as,  deftitute  of  the  powers  of  col- 
loquial intercourfe,  herd  together  merely  as  they  are 
impelled  by  the  force  of  inftincl.  Such  a  ftate  is 
more  properly  to  be  called  gregai-icus,  than  fociable; 
becaufe  to  the  latter  term  is  always  applied  fome  idea 
of  a  difpofition  to  converfe,  and  to  communicate 
thought,  which  is  totally  inconliitent  with  the  na- 
ture of  any  beings  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech. 

How  the  original  focieties  of  men  could  have 
been  formed  without  the  aid  of  language,  or  lan- 
guage invented  without  fociety,  are  points  which 
the  difquifitions  of  thefe  writers,  however  inge- 
nious, are  far  from  enabling  us  to  fettle.  The  onlj- 
rational  and  fatisfactory  method  of  folving  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  refer  the  origin  of  fpeech  to  the  great 
Creator  himfelf.  Not  that  it  is  neceifary  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  infpired  the  firft  parents  of  mankind 
with  any  particular  original  or  primitive  language; 
but  that  he  made  them  fully  fenfible  of  the  power 
with  which  they  were  endued  of  forming  articulate 
founds,  gave  them  an  impulfe  to  exert,  it,  and  left 
the  arbitrary  impoution^  of  words   to  their  own 

choice. 
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choice.  Their  ingenuity  was  left  to  itfelf  to  mul- 
tiply names,  as  new  objects  occurred  to  their  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  thus  language  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  procefs  of  time  to  the  different  degrees 
of  copioufnefs  and  refinement,  which  it  has  reached 
among  various  nations. 

This  theory  is  conformable  to  the  defcription 
given  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  very  re- 
markably with  the  opinions  to  be  collected  from 
prophane  hiftory.  Plato  maintains  that  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  man  was  of  divine  formation ; 
and  when  he  divides  words  into  two  dalles,  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative,  he  attributes  the  lat- 
ter to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  former  to 
the  immediate  communication  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. The  Egyptians,  from  whom  this  opinion  was 
probably  derived,  maintained  that  by  Thoth,  the 
god   of   eloquence,    their  anceltors   were  at  firft 


taught  to  articulate 


To 


e  Dr.  Johnfon  talking  of  the  origin  of  language  faid,  "  It 
muft  have  come  by  infpiration  :  a  thoufand,  nay  a  million  of  chil- 
dren could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable, 
there  is  not  underftanding  enough  to  form  a  language  ;  by  the 
time  that  there  is  understanding  enough,  the  Organs  are  become 
ftifF.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England, 
when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Englilh  tolerably  well ; 
at  leaft  fuch  inftances  are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that  lan- 
guage muft  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  infpi- 
ration is  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of  language  ; 
for  when  once  man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he  may 

♦  gradually 
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To  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  direct  our 
view,  we  mall  find  additional  reafons  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  languages  now  fpoken  in  the  world 
were  derived  originally  from  one  and  the  fame 
fource,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  difference 
and  variety.  When  we  remark  certain  words  in 
Latin,  that  referable  others  in  Greek,  we  are  not 
furprifed,  confidering  the  intimate  connexion  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  evident 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  modern  tongues  were 
derived  from  the  ancient,  which  were  fpoken  in 
the  fame  country.  Thus  all  the  prefent  languages 
and  dialects  of  Europe,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
feven,  may  be  traced  to  the  Latin,  German,  and 
Sclavonian.  But  when  we  obferve  that  words  ufed 
in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  are  like  thofe  in  another 
which  is  very  remote,  and  that  fuch  words  have 
exactly  the  fame  fignification,  and  were  fo  ufed  long 
before  the  prefent  inhabitants  had  any  intercourfe 
witji  each  other,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Several  words  in  Welch  are  fimilar,  and  have  a 
fimilar  meaning  with  Latin  and  Greek.  I  am 
aware  that  this  refemblance  may  be  imputed  to 
their  common  derivation  from  the  Celtic.  But 
whence  arifes  the  affinity  in  fome  remarkable  in- 

gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  infpiration 
feems  to  me  to  be  neceflary  to  give  man  the  faculty  of  fpeech ; 
to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  fpeech ;  which  I  think  he  could 
no  more  find  out  without  infpiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would 
think  of  fuch  a  faculty."  Bofwell's  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  iii. 
p.  460. 
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fiances,  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  S  nferit,  Greek  and  Chinefe,  English  and  Ara- 
bic, Turkiih  and  Celtic,  Welfh  and  Arabic,  Latin 
and  Otahcitan,  Latin  and  Turkifh,  and  Engli/h  and 
Perfian  ? 

For  the  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  principally  to  fuch  words  as  run  through  a 
variety  of'  the  languages  I  have  mentioned  :  and 
feveral  of  ,thefe  words  certainly  have  the  better 
claim  to  being  reputed  of  very  high  antiquity,  if 
not  antediluvian,  hecaufe  it  is  fo  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  modern  intercourfe,  fufficient  at 
lead  to  eftabliih  imitation,  between  the  nations  that 
ule  them. 

I.  The  word  fack  has  undergone  little  variation  in  lan- 
guages cither  ancient  or  modern.  ptt>  Hebrew,  aaxxes 
Greek,  Jacais  Latin,  Jack  Teutonic,  Gaelic,  and  Welfh, 
facco  Italian,  Portuguefe,  and  Spanifh,  and  fac  French. 

II.  Carim  in  Turkifli,  like  earns  in  Latin,  fignifies 
beloved,  *ip»  Hebrew,  pretiofum,  carum  efTe.  Cam  in 
Welfh  is  to  love ;  and  y.uqoioc,  and  ya.fi s  in  Greek,  and  cor 
in  Latin,  are  from  the  fame  original  root. 

III.  Dant  in  Welfh  is  a  tooth,  in  Indian  dandon,  in  Latin 
dentcm,  in  Greek  o^ovra,  in  Dutch  tant,  in  Turkifh  difch, 
in  Saxon  Jlian,  in  German  zan,  in  Hebrew  \v. 

IV.  Bod  is  Welili  for  a  manfion,  in  Perfia  and  India  the 
fame  notion  is  exprcfTed  by  abadr  hence  the  Egyptian, 
Phrygian,  and  Macedonian  abydos ;  in  Englifh  it  is  abode, 
abide,  bed,  booth,  Saxon  biden.  The  world  itfelf  in  Welfh 
is  byd. 

V.  Mars  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  word  Mar  a  lord, 
itence  mayor,  and  viajfir.     The  Greek  Apy,  from  which 
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the  Latin  is  certainly  taken,  is  from  the  Celtic  Ar,  clades. 
It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  in  the  Otaheitan,  a  prince  or 
chieftain  is  Aree. 

VI.  Hen  old  in  Celtic,  is  the  Highland  fean,  the  Chinefe 
chan,  pronounced  Jlian,  the  Latin  fenex,  ]p\  fenuir. 

VII.  Cano  in  Latin  is  in  Wefh  canu.  In  Arabic  cainat 
is  a  fongftrefs,  Heb.  nip  canna  qua  agricolas  canere  erant 
foliti. 

VIII.  Some  Turkim  and  Tartarian  words  are  allied  to 
the  Celtic.  The  Turkifh  e r,  the  Tartarian  firs,  the  Latin 
rir  is  the  Celtic  ur,  and  gur,  a  man. 

IX.  Man  as  the  name  for  a  Being  is  to  be  found  under 
•  fome  form  in  a  great  variety  of  languages  in  the  feveral 

branches  of  the  Teutonic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  Runic, 
&c.  in  the  Greek  necvr.s  fervus,  and  m  the  Latin  howmis; 
it  exifts  in  fcewma  and  woman.  In  Sanfcrit  Maan-ooiho 
is  a  man. 

X.  Cams,  a  clog,  in  Greek  xuwv,  is  in  Chinefe  keuen. 

XI.  Tor  is  a  word  extending  to  many  languages,  and 
conveying  the  fame  radical  idea :  it  fignifies  high  rock,  or 
fumunit.  Tor  Saxon  a  high  pointed  rock,  or  fummit. 
Pliny  fays,  that  the  7or-etae  inhabited  the  top  of  Cape 
Cronea — hence  to  o/>os,  mons,  and  the  land  Tyra  in 
Egypt.  From  Tor  comes  Mam/or  in  Derby/hire,  and 
Torbay  in  Devon,  and  Gibraltar,  which  is  a  Moorifh 
name.  Chitor  is  a  city  on  a  high  hill  in  India ;  Taunts 
is  the  largeft  mountain  in  Afia  ;  7  orus  a  mountain  in  Sicily, 
near  Agrigentum.  Greek  rvpis  and  tvqm  circuitus  muri  • 
turris  Latin,  rrvo  Chaldaic,  asdes,  palatium ;  tie),  a  moun- 
tain, tower,  Englifh. 

Not  only  the  conftru&ion  and  formation  of  the  Englifh 
and  Perfian  languages  are  remarkably  funilar;  but  there  are 
many  words  wholly  or  nearly  alike.  Thus  fukar  is  fugar, 
Jhireen  a  fyren,  bad  bad;  burdzn  to  bear,  peem  a  fairy, 
biden  to  be,  bufs  a  kifs,  peer  an  old  man,  teer  or  tear 
moift,  doo  two,  pahar  four,  lib  a  lip,  jamin  jeffamine,  be/2 
beft,  the  fuperlative  of  good  ,  femijeer  a  fcymeter,  nam 

a  name, 
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a  name,  to  thou ;  oe  he,  ain  or  ein  the  eye,  eifar  eafy  *, 
&c.  &c. 

XII.  Words  which  denote  numerals  are  very  fimilar  in  a 
variety  of  lan^ua^es.  Take  for  examples  one  and  four  ; 
one  in  En^lifti  is  umis  in  Latin,  Iv  Greek,  aw  Saxon,  a/t 
Gothic,  ein  German,  ten  Dutch,  uno  Italian  and  Spanifh, 
vn  French,  aon  Iriih  and  Gaelic,  un  Welfh,  Uynyn 
Cornifh,  Yunan  Armoric. 

XIII.  Four,  in  the  language  of  the  Gipfles,  is  ftaur, 
Latin  quatuor,  Greek  twixqzs,  French  carre  and  quatre, 
Englifh  fquare,  Perfic  chuhaur  and  chaur,  Wel/h  pedwar, 
Gothic  fidwery  and  among  the  Eolians  zstroga. 

XIV.  There  is  the  fame  refemblance  with  refpect  to  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deus<\s  Itvs  in  EoHc,  Thoth 
among  the  Egyptians  was  the  name  of  their  god  Mercury, 
and  anfwers  to  $eo?.  Wfith  and  guoth  in  the  Teutonic  is 
good.  Deus  in  Welfh  is  Duw,  at  Mangalor  Deu,  in 
Cambaia  Maha  Deu  is  inagnus  Deus.  At  Mexico  Teu, 
Irifh  Dia,  in  Sr.  Kilda  Tia,  in  China,  7Y  or  Tia.  The 
founds  of  d  and  t  are  very  much  alike,  and  the  letters  are 
frequently  changed  for  each  other. 

XV.  The  term  which  denotes  Death  is  in  many  lan- 
guages of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  extent.  Mors  Latin, 
in  Greek  i*»pos  is  fate,  Hebrew  no  to  die,  in  Perflan  mor 
is  death,  murden  is  Turkifh  fof  mori,  mir  Arabic,  at 
Surat  mor  is  to  kill,  in  Celtic  manv  to  die,  in  the  Ofchian 
tongue  7nard  is  death,  and  in  Illandic  mm' d  fignifies  the  fame 
as  our  word,  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  murder. 
More  remarkable  than  all  is  the  Otaheitan  Moray,  which 
fignifies  a  fepulchre. 

XVI.  Words  which  exprefs  near  degrees  of  relationship 
extend  very  widely.  Father  in  Englilh,  in  Saxon  is  fader ; 
in  German  Offer*  in  Belgic  vader,  in  Iflandic  and  Danifh 

fader,  in  Latin  pater,  and  in  Greek  ztamp:  in  Perfian  it  is 
pader,  in  Sanfcrit  peetrc.  In  like  manner  may  be  traced 
*»ok  Papa,  Abbot,  Pope,  &c. 

d  Browne's  Sketches,  vol.  i. 
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XVII.  Mother  is  in  Greek  vwrnp,  in  Latin  mater,  in 
Saxon  mother,  meder,  medder,  in  German  mutter,  miioter, 
vmder,  in  Spaniih  and  Italian  madre,  in  Danifli  moder, 
Dutch  moeter,  Perfian  mader,  and  in  Sanfcrit  ma  tree.  Mamf 
one  of  the  earlieft  words  pronounced  by  Englifh  children,  is 
Welfli  for  a  woman's  breaft,  Latin  mamma :  from  giving 
fuck  a  nurfe  in  Welfh  is  calleth  mammaeth ;  a  mother 
mam,  and  mamma ;  in  Arabia  and  in  Lapland  it  is  am, 
in  Hebrew  on.  The  Hindoos  fay  mamma  Havah,  for 
mother  Eve. 

XVIII.  Brother,  frater — Gothic  brothar,  Danifh  broder, 
Sclavonian  bratr,  Perfian  burauder,  Galic  brathair,  in 
Irifh  brat  air,  Welfli  brawd. 

XIX.  The  moon — German  mond,  Danifh  mone,  Greek 
mene,  Belgic  mane,  Saxon  maen,  Laponic  manna,  Arabic 
manah,  Perfian  mah  or  maw ;  then,  by  the  change  of  m 
for  /,  which  is  very  common,  in  Latin  it  is  luna,  in  Scla- 
vonian lima,  in  Irifh  luan,  in  Celtic  lun,  in  Greek  fc-lene, 
in  Gaul  elane,  in  Wefh  llioer,  Armoric  loar,  and  in  Cor- 
nifh  lur,  Hebrew  tttiBfc  The  white  of  the  moon. 

XX.  Amq  in  Greek,  a  ftar,  in  Latin  Jlella,  teXXw  orior 
Heb.  SV'n  lucifer ;  irf  French  ejioile  or  etoile ,  in  Per&c  Jler, 
hence  Efter,  Eajier ;  and  the  Phenician  AJlarte  in  India 
is  Jiarra. 

XXI.  Water  in  Welfli  is  dur,  and  fo  it  is  in  Irifh ;  in 
the  Phrygian  language  it  is  ydor :  what  is  this  but  i$wq 
Greek,  water  Englifh. 

XXII.  Wine — via  French,  vino  Ital.  Spanifh,  and  Por- 
tuguefe ;  vinum  Latin,  o«vo>  Greek,  p'  Hebrew,  givin 
Welfli. 

I  could  fhow  the  coincidence  in  many  more 
points  between  Greek  and  Sanfcrit,  between  the 
dialect  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  remote  language 
of  China :  I  could  perhaps  afcertain  the  exiftence 
of  many  Celtic  and  Egyptian  words  in   China, 

vol.  r.  h  which 
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which  prove  the  ancient  connexion  between  the 
original  families  of  the  earth,  the  immediate 
defeendants  of Japhet  and  Ham  the  Sons  of  Noah: 
but  the  limited  nature  of  my  plan  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  defirous  of 
purfuiiig  this  curious  inveftigation,  to  the  learned 
works  of  Sammes,  Pezron,  Junius,  Skinner,  and 
Parkhurft; — to  Rowland's  Mona,  and  Williams's 
Primitive  Chriftiaiiity. 

This  identity  or  near  refemblance  of  names 
which  denote  the  fame  ideas,  and  thofe  ideas  fome 
of  the  mod  finking  and  important  to  mankind  in 
every  age  of  fqciety,  feems  to  point  to  the  fame 
fource.  It  feems  highly  probable  therefore,  that 
one  original  fountain  of  fpeech,  and  one  only,  has 
produced  not  only  thole  various  dreams  of  diction, 
fuch  as  the  Celtic,  that  have  been  long  dried  up; 
but  fupplied  thofe  Iikewife,  fuch  as  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  that  ftill  continue  to  flow. 
Hence  the  hiftory  recorded  by  Mofes  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men  fpeaking  one  language,  and 
afterwards  being  difperfed  in  confequence  of  the 
confufion  of  tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel, 
receives  flrong  confirmation.  Thefe  are  facts  which 
fttrnifh  the  befl  reafon  for  the  uniformity  we  have 
noticed,  and  they  could  not,  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple, be  accounted  for,  in  a  manner  fo  fatisfaCtory 
to  reafon,  or  fo  confident  with  the  tenor  of  ancient 
hiftory. 

Language 
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Language  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  urged  man- 
kind to  the  increafe  and  improvement  of  the 
founds,  by  which  its  dictates  were  communicated  to 
the  ear.  From  denoting  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
they  proceeded  to  reprefent  by  words  the  inftru- 
ments  and  operations  of  art,  the  flights  of  fancy, 
the  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the  refults  of  obfer- 
vation  and  experience.  Hence  may  be  traced  the 
progrefs  of  poetry,  hiftory,  and  philofophy.  Thus 
oral  expreilion,  from  being  in  its  early  age  the 
child  of  neceffity,  became  the  parent  of  ornament; 
and  words,  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  drefles 
of  ideas,  have  been  improved,  as  fociety  has  ad- 
vanced to  higher  degrees  of  refinement,  into  their 
moft  fplendid  and  molt  beautiful  decorations. 

II.  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Letters. 

To  fix  the  fleeting  founds  as  foon  as  they  are 
breathed  from  the  lips,  and  to  reprefent  ideas 
faithfully  to  the  eye  as  foon  as  they  are  formed  in 
the  mind,  by  certain  determinate  characters,  are 
the  wonderful  properties  of  letters.  Thofe  to 
whom  books  have  from  their  childhood  been  fami- 
liar, and  who  view  literature  only  in  its  prefent 
advanced  ftate  of  improvement,  cannot  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
flrft  application  of  fymbols  or  figns  to  the  exprefiion 
of  ideas.  The  pictures  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  were  without 
doubt    very  ingenious    devices,    and    mark    the 

h  2  various 
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various  efforts,  which  human  ingenuity  can  make 
towards  exprefiing  what  palfes  in  the  mind,  hy 
objects  of  fight:  but  it  comes  not  within  the 
province  of  the  art  of  painting  to  reprefent  a  fuc- 
oeflion  of  thoughts ;  and  its  operations  are  very 
tedious  and  circuitous;  fo  that  fuch  a  mode  of 
information  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the  activity  and 
the  variety  of  mental  exertions.  The  great  excel- 
lence of  letters  confifts  in  their  fimplicity ;  by  a 
fmall  number  of  characters,  repeated  and  varioufly 
combined,  all  words  are  cxpreifed  with  equal  pre- 
cifion  and  facility.  They  poflefs  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  other  artificial  vehicles  of  thought, 
by  communicating  with  the  utmoft  eafe  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  mind.  By  their  alTiftance  in 
carrying  on  epiftolary  correfpondence,  the  warm 
eflfufions  of  affection  and  iiiendlhip  are  conveyed 
even  to  the  moft  remote  countries ;  and  the 
conftant  intercourfe  of  commerce,  fcience,  and 
learning,  is  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  the 
obftacles  of  dillancee.      Learning  is  indebted  to 

'  The  application  of  Otters  to  fome  of  the  moft  important  affairs 
of  life  is  touched  upon  with  great  elegance  by  Palamcdes,  a  Hero 
i.i  the  Trojan  war,  who  claims  the  invention. 

Tot  Trii  yt  X»;9>!{  (£ccgy.a.x.    ocQuaxs  j*C»®« 

E|ifpo»  aaQfuitoiffi   ypctfAfjiitl    ethtca. 
ilf    u  iree.foi\a,   iroiluzs  vvip  ir>MK&> 
Txkh  xccr    nxa;  7ra»1    i7rir«o"0«»  «a>.vit 
Tlxiffii  t"  aeiroQner.Gta  yjf^uxrui  /ui1fo» 
TfofiaP.x  tenet*,   to»  >.ctvoflet&  et&ttea. 
A  £  h;   eptt  wiwIho-j*  o>9f«T0K    xojcx 
.IjAt©-  i.ctifti'     x  uk  is   ^ii;^»  Kiyut. 

Euripid.  Fragment.  Edit.  Barnes,  p.  487. 

letters 
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letters  for  its  diflfufion  and  continuance,  and  to 
them  genius  and  virtue  owe  the  rewards  of  lafting 
fame.  Oral  tradition  i3  fleeting  and  uncertain  ; 
it  is  a  ftream,  which,  as  it  infenlibly  flows  into  the 
ocean  of  oblivion,  is  mixed  with  the  impure  foil 
of  error  and  falfehood.  But  letters  turn  if h  the 
unfullied  memorials  of  truth,  and  impart  to  fuc- 
ceflive  generations  the  perfect  records  of  knowledge. 
They  conftitute  the  light,  glory,  and  ornament 
of  civilized  man  ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the  phi- 
lofopher,  the  poet,  and  the  fcholar,  and  even  the 
facred  words  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  himfelf, 
are  heard  no  more,  letters  record  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  virtue,  and  teach  the  incftimable  IeiFons 
of  fcience,  learning,  and  revelation  to  every  age, 
and  to  every  people. 

We  cannot  fail  to  obferve  the  great  variety  in 
the  modes  of  writing,  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  nations,  as  the  Chinefe, 
place  their  letters  perpendicularly,  and  write  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  greateit 
number  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  hand 
from  left  to  right,  which  to  an  European  appears 
moft  natural  and  eafy  :  accordingly  all  the  weftern 
nations  place  their  letters  in  this  order.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  Eaft, 
particularly  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews,  to  puifue  the  oppofite  practice, 
and  write  from  right  to  left. 

Thefe  various  modes  of  arrangement  may  give 
fome  plaufibility  to  the  opinion,  that  each  particular 

h  3  people 
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people  were  the  inventors  of  their  own  alphabet. 
A  prefumption  fo  favourable  to  national  vanity  has 
accordingly  prevailed,  as  the  Egyptians  attributed 
the  origin  of  their  letters  to  Mercury,  the  Greeks  to 
Cadmus,  and  the  Latins  to  Saturn.  This  opinion 
arofe  from  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  thofe 
who  firft  introduced,  or  made  improvements  in, 
the  graphic  art.  For  it  feems  highly  probable, 
that  all  the  alphabets  now  known  and  ufed  were 
originally  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  fource, 
and  were  brought,  at  various  pewods  of  time,  into 
different  countries. 

Can  any  two  fets  of  letters  appear  to  the  eye 
more  diflimilar,  than  the  Hebrew  and  the  Englijh  ? 
Yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  latter  were  de- 
rived from  the  former.  And  if  we  attend  to  the 
ingenious  arguments  of  Bp.  Warburton,  M'e  may 
carry  the  origin  of  letters  higher  than  to  the  Jewim. 
nation,  and  refer  them  to  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics. He  ftates,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers,  that  throughout  many  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  conveying  ideas  by  figns — 
that  pictures  were  firft  ufed  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
thoughts,  and  in  procefs  of  time  alphabetical  cha- 
racters were  fubftituted,  as  an  eafier  and  more  com- 
pendious mode  of  communication,  than  the  vague 
uie  of  arbitrary  marks f.  Mofes,  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jews,  brought  letters  with  the  reft  of 

f  Divine  Legation,  v.  ii.  p.  387,  &c. 
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his  learning  from  Egypt ;  and  he  Amplified  their 
forms,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufe  to  which  they 
would  have  been  liable,  as  fymbolical  characters, 
among  a  people  fo  much  inclined  to  fuperftition  as 
the  Jews.  From  the  Jews  this  alphabetical  mode 
of  writing  panned  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  or 
perhaps  was  common  to  them  all  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Greek  authors  maintained  that  Cadmus  and 
his  Phoenician  companions  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  into  Greece.  Herodotus  records  the 
curious  fact  that  he  faw  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  three  tripods  infcribed  with  Cad- 
meian  letters,  which  very  much  refembled  the  Ionic. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  detail  of  proof, 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  their  letters  by  the 
Greeks.  Tacitus  has  remarked  the  fimilarity  of 
the  Roman  character  to  the  moft  ancient  Greek, 
that  is,  the  Pelafgic ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is 
made  by  Pliny,  and  confirmed  by  the  infcription 
on  an  ancient  tablet  of  brafs,  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. By  the  Romans  their  alphabet  was  com- 
municated  to  the  Goths,  and  the  nations  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  And  if  evidence  to  this  detail  of 
external  proofs  be  wanted,  the  curious  may  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  very  fufficient  arguments,  in 
the  authentic  infcriptions  of  antiquity  which  time 
has  ipared,  by  confidering  attentively  the  order, 
the  names,  and  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the 
feveral  alphabets  juft  mentioned  ;  and  by  examining 
in  the  learned  works  of  Montfaucon,  Shuckford, 
and  War  bur  ton,  the  characters  themfelves,  how 
they   have  gradually  been  altered,  and  have  de- 

h  4  viate4 
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viated  from  the  firft  forms  through  fucceflive 
changes,  previous  to  their  afiuming  the  fhapes  and 
figures  under  which  they  at  prefent  appear'. 

III.  Characlerijlic  Dijiinclions  between  ancient  and 
modern  Languages. 

The  formation  of  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope  is  intimately  connected  with  the  hi  (lory  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  Latin  language  began  to  be 
corrupted  in  the  fifth  century,  as  foon  as  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  both  of  whom  derived  their  origin 
from  Germany,  had  gained  poffeflion  of  Italy. 
From  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  who 
laboured  to  foften  the  rough  manners  of  the  Goths 
by  the  refinements  of  learning,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage gradually  aifumed  its  form  and  character ; 
and  its  deviation  from  the  Latin  was  particularly 
marked  by  the  ufe  of  articles  inftead  of  the  varia- 
tions of  cafes,  and  of  auxiliar  verbs  inftead  of  many 
changes  of  tenfes. 

In  proportion  as  the  Goths  made  more  fuccefs- 
ful  and  extenfive  ravages  in  the  Roman  empire, 
their  phrafeology  was  blended  with  that  of  their 
captives,  and  the  coarfe  dialect  of  Provence  and 
Sicily  contributed  many  ingredients  to  the  compo- 

f  Stillingfleet,  v.  i.  c.  i.  feet.  20.  Shuckford's  Connections, 
v.  i.  p.  223.  Mitford,  v.  i.  p.  88.  Herodotus,  1.  v.  Terpfich. 
feet.  58,  59.  p.  306.  edit.  Gronov.  Taciti  Ann.  1.  xi.  Plinii 
Nat.  Hift.  1.  vii.  c.  lviii.  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  v.  i, 
p.  177. 
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(ition  of  the  Italian  language ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fufion  of  the  precious  and  bafer  metals  at 
the  conflagration  of  Corinth  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced the  valuable  mixture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  that  celebrated  city.  As  in  the  features  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  the  curious  traveller  may  now 
difcern  a  linking  likencfs  of  the  faces  engraved  on 
antique  gems  ;  fo  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
he  may  difcovcr  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  it  is  derived.  If  it  wants  the 
ftrength  and  majefty  of  the  Latin,  it  inherits  that 
delicacy  and  melodious  flow  of  cxpreffion,  which 
never  fail  to  charm  every  reader  of  tafte,  in  the 
works  of  Dante,  Ariofto,  Petrarch,  Machiavel, 
Algarotti,  and  Metaftafio.  It  is  the  lingular  glory 
of  Italy,  that  while  the  early  poets  and  hiitorians 
of  France  and  England  are  become  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  obfolete,  her  writers,  who  flourifhed  fo  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  read  with  the  fashion- 
able authors  of  the  prefent  times,  and  fhare  their 
popularity  and  applaufe. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks,  a  people  of 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Pharamond,  in- 
vaded France,  and  conquered  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, the  Celts  and  Romans.  By  a  mixture  of 
the  dialect  of  thefe  people  the  French  language 
was  formed,  which  gradually  polifhing  the  rude 
expreflions  and  uncouth  phrafeology  obfervable  in 
its  firft  writers,  has  acquired  in  later  times  a  great 
degree  of  precifion,  delicacy,  and  elegance. 

Between 
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Petween  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  thofe  of  modern  times,  a  very  remarkable 
difference  prevails.  The  prepofitions  of  the  latter 
fupply  the  place  of  the  cafes  of  the  former ;  and 
as  thefe  prepofitions  are  of  a  very  abftrac"l  and  ge- 
neral nature,  they  fhew  the  progrefs  of  the 
pioderns  in  metaphyseal  reafoning.  Auxiliary 
verbs  are  ufed  inttead  of  many  of  the  ancient 
tenfes :  thefe  forms  of  expreflion  contribute  greatly 
to  Amplify  modern  languages,  in  point  of  rudi- 
ments and  firft  principles,  and  con fequently  render 
them  more  eafy  to  be  acquired.  Still  however 
they  are  fubjeft  to  faults,  which  nearly  counter- 
balance their  excellence ;  for  they  are  weaker  in 
•expreflion,  lefs  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and,  as  the  conftruction  of  the  words  neceffa- 
rily  fixes  them  to  particular  fituations  in  a  fentence, 
they  are  lefs  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  poetry. 

•  Another  very  remarkable  diftinction  prevails  in 
poetry.  Thofe  effufions  of  fancy  which  the 
moderns  exprefs  jn  rhyme,  the  ancients  conveyed 
in  metre.  In  the  claffic  authors,  the  quantity  of 
words  is  fixed,  the  various  combinations  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables  give  a  pleafmg  variety  to  pro- 
nunciation, both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  render 
every  word  more  diftincl  and  harmonious  to  the 
ear.  Rhyme  was  the  invention  of  a  dark  and 
taftelefs  age,  and  is  generally  thought,  when  it 
predominates  in  the  poetry  of  a,  language,  as  it 
does  in  the  French,  to  indicate  a  want  of  ftrength 
and  fpirit.     It  is  the  glory  of  the  Engliih  language 

to 
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to  be  capable  of  fupporting  blank  verfe;  which 
the  French,  from  its  want  of  energy  and  vigour, 
cannot  admit  even  in  tragic  compofition. 

Rhyme  is  frequently  the  fource  of  redundancy 
and  feeblenefs  of  expreflion ;  as  even  among  the 
mod  admired  writers  inftances  frequently  occur  of 
the  fenfe  being  fo  much  expanded,  as  to  be  on  that 
account  extremely  weakened,  becaufe  the  poet  is 
under  the  neceflity  of  clofing  his  couplets  with 
correfponding  founds.  The  tranflation  of  Homer 
by  Pope,  and  o£  Virgil  by  Dryden,  afford  linking 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  The 
verbofe  paflages  in  many  of  the  fined  tragedies  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  arife  from  the 
fame  caufe.  In  rhyme  the  fenfe  is  ufually  clofed 
"with  the  firft  line,  or  at  lead  with  the  fecond. 
This  produces  a  tedious  uniformity,  which  is  par- 
ticularly unpleafing  to  thofe,  whofe  ears  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  varied  periods  of  the  claffic  authors. 
Rhyme  appears  not  fo  well  adapted  to  grand  and 
long,  as  to  gay  and  ihort  compositions.  Its  per- 
petual repetition  in  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  is 
tirefome:  in  the  danzas  of  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
Spenfer  its  recurrence,  although  dated  and  uni- 
form, is  more  tolerable,  becaufe  the  paufes  are 
more  varied  :  but  it  certainly  is  of  all  compofitions 
Led  fuited  to  the  lively  turn  of  an  epigram,  and 
the  ludicrous  defcriptions  of  a  mock-heroic.  As  a 
proof  how  little  rhyme  can  contribute  to  the 
^ffential  beauties  of  poetry,  thofe  perfons  are 
edeemed  the  bed  readers,  who  pay  the  lead  regard 

to 
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to  its  regular  and  ftated  return,  and  attend  only 
to  fuch  paufes,  as  the  fenfe  of  an  author  naturally 
points  out.  This  may  be  confidered  as  no  (light 
proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  good  blank 
verfe,  and  the  ancient  metrical  compofitions. 

A  wider  and  more  accurate  furvey  of  nature, 
and  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of  art,  by  gradually 
opening  new  channels  of  knowledge,  have  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  words.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients  in  copioufnefs 
of  language  upon  many  fubje&s,  of  which  abundant 
inftances  occur  in  the  terms  which  exprefs  certain 
metals,  femimetals,  earths,  plants,  animals,  amufe- 
ments,  and  recreations,  various  machines,  imple- 
ments, and  materials  employed  in  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  chemiftry.  In  feveral  branches  of 
fcience,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  before  afcer- 
tained,  difcoveries  have  been  made,  which  were 
entirely  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

This  greater  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
refult  from  the  operations  of  the  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  the  diligent  ardour  of  refearch,  which 
have  explored  new  paths,  and  improved  upon 
former  difcoveries.  But  it  may  abate  the  triumph 
of  the  moderns  to  reflect,  that  much  of  their 
fuperior  knowledge  may  be  the  natural  confequence 
of  living  in  the  later  ages  of  the  world.  Future 
generations,  if  they  are  acTive  and  inquifitive,  will 
polfcfs  the  fame  afcendency  over  the  prefent ;  and 

the 
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the  advancement  of  language  will  continue  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  progrefs  of  the  aits  and 
Sciences. 

By  tracing  the  variety  of  languages  and  alpha- 
bets to  one  fource,  we  Amplify  fubje&s  of  curious 
inquiry ;  and  we  extricate  ourfelves  from  that 
perplexity,  in  which  we  mould  be  involved,  if  we 
rejected  an  opinion  fo  conformable  to  reafon,  and 
which  the  more  accurate  is  our  examination 
into  ancient  hiftory,  the  more  grounds  we  find  to 
adopt.  And  it  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  to 
obferve,  that  while  we  maintain  a  fyftem,  fup- 
ported  by  the  mod  refpectable  profane  authorities, 
we  flrengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Jewifli  language,  and  corroborate, 
with  refpecl  to  its  origin,  the  relations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

Our  remarks  likewife  on  the  nature  of  language, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  their  comparative 
excellence  and  defecls,  may  lead  to  many  ufeful 
inquiries  and  reflections,  as  the  progrefs  of  human 
knowledge  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  fubject. 
The  art  of  writing  has  been  the  great  means  of 
enlightening  the  underftanding,  and  foftening  the 
manners,  and  the  great  inftrument  of  improving 
fociai  life,  and  ftrengthening  its  ties.  To  conlider 
the  advantages,  which  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guages, and  of  this  art,  have  conferred  upon 
mankind,  would  open  a  boundlds  field  of  obfer- 

vation. 
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vation.  It  belongs  only  to  our  prefent  plan  to 
direct  the  attention  to  thofe  particular  nations, 
whofc  languages  and  hiftory  form  the  immediate 
fubjecls  of  our  inquiries. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IT. 


The  Englijh  Language. 

t 

1  HE  impreffions  made  by  the  conquerors  who 
have  fettled  in  any  particular  nation  are  in  few 
refpe6ts  more  clearly  to  be  traced,  than  by  the 
change  they  have  produced  in  the  language  of  the 
natives.  This  obfervation  may  be  applied  with  pe- 
culiar propriety  to  our  own  country :  for  after  the 
Saxons  had  fubdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced 
into  England  their  own  language,  which  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Saxon  laws,  hiftory,  and  poetry  ftili 
extant,  we  have  many  proofs  to  convince  us,  that 
it  was  capable  of  expreffing  with  a  great  degree  of 
copioufnefs  and  energy  the  fentiments  of  a  civi- 
lized people.  For  a  period  of  fix  hundred  jears 
no  confiderable  variation  took  place.  William  the 
Conqueror  promoted  another  change  of  language, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
and  caufed  the  Norman  French  to  be  ufed,  both 
in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  courts  of  juftice ; 
and  it  became  in  a  fhoft  time  current  among  all 
the  higher  orders  of  his  fubje&s.  The  conftant 
intercourfe,  which  fubfifted  between  France  and 
England  for  feveral  centuries,  introduced  a  very 
confiderable  addition  of  terms ;    and  they  were 
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adopted  with  very  (light  deviation  from  their 
original,  as  is  evident  from  the  work*  of  our  early 
writers,  particularly  Chaucer, Go wer,  and  Wickliffe, 
and  many  other  authors  quoted  by  W'arton  in  his 
curious  and  entertaining  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetry. 
Such  were  the  grand  fources  of  the  Engliih  tongue; 
but  the  ftream  has  been  from  time  to  time  aug- 
mented by  the  copious  influx  of  the  Latin  and 
other  languages,  with  which  the  purfuits  of  com- 
merce, the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts,  have  made  our  anceftors  and 
ourfelves  acquainted. 

The  fame  countries,  which  have  fupplied  the 
Engliih  with  improvements,  have  furpiihed  the 
various  terms  by  which  they  are  denoted.  Mufic, 
iculpture,  and  painting,  borrowed  their  expreflions 
from  Italy;  the  words  ufed  in  navigation  are 
taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  Holland ; 
the  French  have  fupplied  the  expreflions  ufed  in 
fortification  and  military  affairs.  The  terms  of 
mathematics  and  philofophy  are  borrowed  from 
Latiu  and  Greek.  In  the  Saxon  may  be  found 
all  words  of  general  ufe,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
belong  to  agriculture,  and  the  common  mecha- 
nical arts. 

■ 

But  notwithstanding  the  Englifli  language  can 
boail  of  fo  little  fimplicity  as  to  its  origin,  yet  in 
its  grammatical   conftruction  it  bears  a  clofe  re- 
femblance  to  the  molt  Ample  language  of  anti- 
quity. 
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quity\  Its  words  depart  lefs  from  the  original 
form,  than  thofe  of  any  other  modern  tongues. 
In  the  fubftantives  there  is  but  one  variation  of 
cafe ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  different  degrees  of 
companion,  that  changes  are  made  in  the  adjec- 
tives. There  is  only  one  conjugation  of  the  verbs, 
fome  of  which  indeed  are  not  varied  at  all,  and 
others  have  only  two  or  three  changes  of  termi- 
nation. Almoft  all  the  modifications  of  time  are 
exprefled  by  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  the  verbs  them- 
felves  preferve  in  many  inftances  very  nearly,  and 
in  fome  cafes  exactly,  their  radical  form  in  the  dif- 
ferent tenfes.  The  difcriminating  powers  of  thefe 
auxiliary  verbs  are  of  great  ufe  in  exprefiing  the 
different  moods.  The  article  poffeffes  a  linking 
peculiarity,  differing  from  that  in  moil  other  lan- 
guages, for  it  is  indeclinable,  and  common  to  all 
genders.  This  fimplicity  of  flru&ure  renders  our 
language  much  eafler  to  a  learner  than  Italian  or 
French,  in  which  the  variations  of  the  verbs  in 
particular  are  very  numerous,  complex,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  retained. 

The  Englifh  language  is  uniform  in  its  compo- 
fition,  and  its  irregularities  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous. The  diftinclions  in  the  genders  of  nouns 
are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  not 
applied  with  that  caprice,  which  prevails  in  many 

h  This  is  the  remark  of  Bilhop  Lowth,  whofe  well-known 
proficiency  in  Hebrew  ftudies  qualified  him  to  pafs  the  beft 
judgment  upon  the  fubjeft. 

vol.  i.  i  other 
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other  languages.  The  order  of  conftruction  is 
more  eafy  and  fnnple,  than  that  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  it  has  no  genders  of  adjectives,  nor  any 
gerunds,  fupines,  or  variety  of  conjugations. 
Thefe  peculiarities  give  it  a  philofophical  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  its  terms  are  ftrong,  exprefiive,  and 
copious,  no  language  feems  better  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  mankind,  as  a  uni- 
verfal  medium  of  communication. 

Since  the  Grammars  of  Lowth  and  Prieftley, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  Johnfon  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  our  language  has  been  brought  nearer  to  a 
fixed  ftandard.  It  is  now  confidered,  more  than 
ever,  as  an  object  of  grammatical  rules,  and  re- 
gular fyntax.  Its  idioms  are  more  accurately 
afcertained  by  a  comparifon  of  paffages  felected 
from  the  beft  authors.  The  derivations  are  traced 
from  their  original  fources  with  greater  precifion  ; 
and  its  orthography  is  now  more  reduced  to  fettled 
rules.  To  the  labours  of  Johnfon,  as  a  Lexico- 
grapher, our  nation  is  under  great  obligations; 
and  if  he  has  in  fome  inftances  failed  in  diligence 
of  refearch,  or  extent  of  plan,  we  muft  at  leaft 
be  ready  to  allow,  that  he  has  contributed  more 
than  any  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  fubject ;  he  has  given  his  definitions 
of  words  with  great  clearnefs,  and  confirmed  them 
by  a  detail  of  quotations  from  the  beft  authors. 
There  is  perhaps  no  book,  profefledly  written  upon 
a  philological  fubject,  that  can  give  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  to  natives,  fo  juft  and  advantageous  an 

idea 
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idea  of  our  language,  or  of  the  variety  and  the 
excellence  of  our  writers  :  his  preface  is  a  mod  ac- 
curate and  juftly  admired  compofition. 

The  derivation  of  Engliili  words,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  frequently 
and  fatisfa&orily  traced :  but  thofe  which  are  of 
Saxon  origin  were  a  long  time  prevalent  without 
fufficient  inveftigation.  The  Author  of  the  "  Di- 
verfions  of  Purley1,"  whofe  natural  acutenefs  and 
turn  for  metaphyseal  refearch  peculiarly  qualified 
him  for  fuch  a  tafk,  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  fubjeel; ;  and  the  ingenious  theory  which  he  has 
formed,  refpefling  the  origin  of  the  indeclinable 
parts  of  fpeech,  was  remarkably  confirmed  by  his 
knowledge  of  Saxon.  He  has  proved  very  clearly, 
that  many  of  our  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  pre- 
pofitions,  which  are  commonly  thought  to  have  no 
ilgnification,  when  detached  from  other  words,  are 
derived  from  obfolete  verbs,  or  nouns,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  refpectively  retain ;  but  which 
have  been  ihortened  for  general  convenience,  and 
corrupted  by  length  of  time.  Such  a  difcovery  is 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  light  it 
throws  upon  thofe  parts  of  our  language  which 
have  been  too  Uightly  regarded  by  all  former  gram- 
marians; but  for  the  affiftance  it  affords  to  the 
fcience  of  etymology  in  general. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary, 

*  P.  185,  Ac, 
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has  declaimed  againft  tranjlatlons  as  the  bane  of 
language :  but  Warton  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Author  of  "  the  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry"  ob- 
ferves  on  the  contrary,  that  our  language  derived 
great  benefits  from  the  tranflations  of  the  claflics 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  This  difference  of  opi- 
nion may  probably  be  reconciled,  by  fuppofing 
that  thefe  writers  advert  to  the  ftate  of  a  language 
at  different  periods  of  time.  When  it  is  in  its 
dawn  of  improvement,  the  addition  of  foreign 
terms  may  be  requiiite  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx 
of  new  ideas.  In  a  more  advanced  period  of  arts 
and  civilization,  fuch  an  increafe  is  not  only  unne- 
ceffary,  but  may  be  injurious ;  and  the  practice 
feems  as  needlefs,  as  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  when  its  na- 
tives alone  are  fufncient  for  its  protection. 

I.  Beauties  of  the  Englijh  Language. 

A  language,  which  has  been  fo  much  indebted 
to  others,  both  ancient  and  modern,  mull  of  courfe 
be  very  copious  and  expreflive.  In  thefe  refpects 
perhaps  it  may  be  brought  into  competition  with 
any  now  fpoken  in  the  world.  No  Englifhman 
has  had  reafon  to  complain,  fince  our  tongue 
has  reached  its  prefent  degree  of  excellence,  that 
his  ideas  could  not  be  adequately  exprelTed,  or 
clothed  in  a  fuitable  drefs.  No  author  has  been 
under  the  neceflity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, on  account*  of  its  fuperiority  to  our  own. 
AV'hether  we  open  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  phi- 

lofophers, 
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lofophers,  hiftorians,  or  artifts,  we  fhall  find  that 
they  abound  with  all  the  terms  neceffary  to  com- 
municate their  obfeivations  and  difcoveries,  and 
give  to  their  readers  the  moft  complete  views  of 
their  refpective  fubje&s.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
our  language  is  furticiently  capacious  for  all  pur- 
pofes,  and  can  give  proper  and  adequate  expreflion 
to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  fer- 
vour of  genius.  And  that  it  has  fuificient  copi- 
ouihefs  to  communicate  to  mankind  every  action, 
event,  invention,  and  obfervation,  in  a  full,  clear, 
and  elegant  manner,  we  can  prove  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authors,  who  are  at  prefcnt  moft  admired  and 
efteemed. 

But  its  excellence  is  perhaps  in  few  refpe&s  dif- 
played  to  fuch  advantage,  as  in  the  productions  of 
our  poets.  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  Spenfer,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  will 
be  fenfible  that  they  employ  a  kind  of  phrafeology 
which  may  be  faid  to  be  facred  to  the  Mufes.  It 
is  diftinguiihed  from  profe,  not  merely  by  the  har- 
mony of  numbers,  but  by  the  great  variety  of  its 
appropriate  terms  and  phrafes.  A  confiderable  de- 
gree of  beauty  refutes  likewife  from  the  different 
meafures  employed  in  poetry.  The  Allegro  and 
Penferofo  of  Milton,  Alexander's  feaji  by  Dryden, 
the  Ode  to  the  PaJJ'wns  by  Collins,  and  the  Bard 
of  Gray,  are  as  complete  examples  of  verification, 
judicioufly  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjec~ts,  as  they  are  fpecimens  of  exquifite  fenti- 
ment  and  original  genius, 

1 3  One 
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One  of  the  moft  beautiful  figures  in  poetry  is 
the  Profopopeia,  or  perfonification,  which  aferibes 
perfonal  qualities  and  actions  to  inanimate  and 
fictitious  beings.  The  genius  of  our  language 
enables  the  Englifh  poet  to  give  the  beft  effect  to 
this  figure,  as  the  genders  of  nouns  are  not  arbi- 
trarily impofed,  but  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubject.  Thus  the  poet  can  efta- 
blifh  the  moft  linking  diftinftion  between  verfe  and 
profe,  and  communicate  to  his  delcriptions  that 
fpirit  and  animation,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  reader  of  tafle,  in  the  following  paflages. 

Thus  Collins  in  his  Ode  on  Thomfon  who  was  buried  at  Richmond  ; 
"  Remembrance  oft  (hall  haunt  the  fhore 
When  Thames  in  furamer  wreaths  is  dreft, 
And  oitfufpend  the  dafhing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  fpirit  reft." 

And  Milton  perfonifies  Wifdom : 
»    <«  Wifdom'sfelf 


Oit/eeks  to  fweet  retired  folitude, 

Where  with  her  beft  nurfe  Contemplation, 

v>he  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grvw  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  buftle  of  refort,  . 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  fometimes  impaired '.'** 

And  Warton  defcribes  the  advance  of  Evening ; 

"  While  Evening  veil'd  in  flaadows  brown 
Puts  her  matron  mantle  on, 
And  mifts  in  fpreading  fleams  convey 
More  fre(h  the  fumes  of  new-mown  hay ; 
Then  Goddefs  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet, 
As  flow  he  winds  in  mufeful  mood, 
Kear  the  rufh'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood",'' 

*  Par,  Loft,         ■  Warton's  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer. 

But 
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But  the  fulled  difplay  of  this  figure  occurs  ia 
the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenfer,  which  abounds  in  the 
continued  personification  of  abfiract  ideas. 

We  muft  however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  grave  fubjects — to  the  details  of  the  hiftorian, 
the  arguments  of  the  politician  and  the  divine* 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet,  that 
our  expreflions  are  belt  adapted.  Our  language 
has  energy  and  copioufnefs ;  but  it  accords  not 
fo  well  with  the  mirth  of  the  gay,  or  the  pathos 
of  the  diftreffed,  as  fome  others.  In  defcribing 
the  pleafantries  of  the  mind,  in  the  efFufions  of 
delicate  humour,  and  the  trifling  levities  of  focial 
intercourfe,  the  French  poffefs  a  decided  advan- 
tage. In  delineating  the  tender  paiTions,  the  footh- 
ing  of  pity,  and  the  ardour  of  love,  we  muft  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  fofter  cadence  of  Italian  Syl- 
lables. 

II.  Defefts  of  the  Englijh  Language. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  indulge  a  partiality  to 
our  native  language,  as  well  as  to  our  native  foil ; 
yet  this  prepoffeifion  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
the  defects  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  We  fhall 
only  advert  to  the  principal  imperfections  of  the 
language.  Mod  of  the  words,  except  fuch  as  are 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  origin,  are  monoiyllables 
terminated  by  confonants;  and  this  makes  our 
pronunciation    rugged    and    broken,    and  unlike 
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the  regular  and  eafy  flow  of  clafiic  phrafeology. 
Many  of  them  are  harm  and  inharmonious ;  and 
there  are  fome  fyllables,  which  can  fcarcely  be  pro- 
nounced by  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  whofe 
organs  of  fpeech  are  habituated  to  fofter  expref- 
fions.  "  It  is  to  the  terminations  with  confonants 
that  the  harfhnefs  of  our  language  may  be  imputed. 
The  melody  of  a  language  depends  greatly  upon 
its  vowel  terminations.  In  Englilh  not  more  than 
a  dozen  common  words  end  in  a  :  about  two  dozen 
end  in  o.  In  y  we  have  no  lefs  than  4900  words, 
about  an  eighth  of  our  language;  our  words 
amounting  to  about  35, 000 n. 

The  want  of  different  terminations  in  verbs,  as 
it  introduces  the  frequent  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
too  frequently  obliges  us  to  exprefs  our  meaning 
by  circumlocutions.  There  is  no  diftincYion  in  the 
perfons  of  the  plural  number  of  verbs,  nor  in  the 
tenfes  or  perfons  of  the  paflive  voice.  This  is  often- 
times the  caufe  of  ambiguity;  and  foreigners,  in  the 
perufal  of  our  books,  mult  be  very  much  at  a  lofs, 
without  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  preceding  and 
fubfequent  parts  of  fentences,  to  underftand  the 
particular  fenfe  of  many  paftages.  Our  accents 
are  calculated  to  give  confiderable  variety  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  the  prevailing  mode  of  throwing 
them  back,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the  firft  fyllable  of  a 
word,  in  a  great  degree  deftroys  their  ufe;  and 
gives  an  indiftincl;,    hurried,    and  almoft  unintel- 


*  Heron's  Letters,  p.  247. 
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ligible  found  to  the  other  fyllables.  None  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  are  fo  ftrongly 
marked  by  accents  as  our  own.  Their  peculiar 
advantage  is  evident  in  poetry,  as  we  are  enabled 
to  fupport  the  varied  numbers  of  blank  vcrfe ;  and 
this  chvumftance  gives  us  a  decided  fuperioritv 
over  the  French.  Zealous  as  fome  authors  have 
been  to  eftablilh  the  excellence  of  Englifh  with 
refpecl:  to  quantity,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  in  itfelf 
harmonious  and  mufieal,  we  mult,  after  all  their 
ingenious  arguments,  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  the  regular  and  uniform  diftinc- 
tions  of  long  and  fliort  iyllables0;  for  although 
there  are  many  of  our  words,  which  we  can  affirm 
to  be  long  or  fliort ;  yet  a  great  number  of  them 
cannot  be  laid  to  be  of  any  determinate  quantity. 

The  mode  of  fpelling  appears  to  have  been  in 
former  times  extremely  vague  and  unfettled.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  our  old  writers  the  fame 
word  fpelt  differently,  even  in  the  fame  page. 
Orthography  began  to  be  more  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  was  refcued  from  its  great  uncertainty, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Yet  authors 
of  confiderable  eminence  have  differed  much  from 
each  other  in  their  modes  of  fpelling  fome  parti- 
cular words,  and  have  adjufted  their  practice  to 
their  own  ideas  of  propriety.  This  has  given  a 
very  ftiff  and  pedantic  appearance  to  their  writings. 
Nor  has  the  influence  of  their  authority  had  any 

0  Warton  on  Pope,  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 
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effect;  upon  the  prevailing  cuftoms,  or  refcued  them 
from  the  imputation  of  Angularity  and  affectation. 
Dr.  Lardner  was  defirous  of  reviving  the  old  mode 
of  fpelling  in  fome  inftances,  as  in  goodneffe,  for- 
give'tieffe,  Sec.  Benfon,  a  commentator  on  St 
Paul's  Epiftles,  wrote  pmface,  prcejiv,  prcevail, 
proccde,  perfue,  and  emplane,  like  Lardner.  Dr. 
JViiddleton,  a  more  elegant  writer,  attempted 
fimilar  innovations;  and  Upton,  the  learned  com- 
mentator on  Shakefpeare,  tires  his  readers  by  the 
repetitions  of  the  word  tqft  for  the  fubftantive 
tafte. 

Our  orthography  remained  in  this  fluctuating 
ftate,  till  at  length  what  was  the  general  wifh, 
what  many  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  what 
feemed  to  require  the  united  efforts  of  numbers, 
was  accomplished  by  the  diligence  and  the  acute- 
nefs  of  one  man.  "  Dr.  Johnfon  publilhed  his 
Dictionary;  and  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reafon 
is  irrefiftible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  our  language,  and  from  its  decifions 
few  appeals  have  yet  been  made.  Indeed  fo  con- 
venient is  it  to  have  one  acknowledged  ftandard  to 
recur  to — fo  much  pre  finable,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  is  a  trilling  degree  of  irregularity  to  a 
continual  change,  and  fruitlefs  purl  u  it  of  unat- 
tainable perfection,  that  it  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped, 
that  no  author  will  henceforth  on  flight  grounds 
be  tempted  to  innovate.  Dr.  Johnion  is  every 
where  the  declared  enemy  of  unneceifary  innova- 
tion.     The   principles   on   which   he    founds   his 

improvements, 
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improvements,  are  the  ftable  ones  of  etymology 
and  analogy :  the  former  fcience  will  not  foon  be 
more  completely  underftood  than  it  was  by  him ; 
and  if  in  the  latter,  a  few  iteps  may  have  been 
made  beyond  the  limits  of  his  obfervation,  they 
have  been  gained  only  by  the  purfuit  of  minute 
refearches,  inconfiftent  with  the  greatnefs  of  his 
undertaking'.'* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  Lexicographer, 
that  as  we  received  many  of  our  words  originally 
of  Latin  derivation,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French,  we  ought  to  follow  the  latter  mode  of 
fpelling  in  preference  to  the  former.  Good  as  this 
general  rule  may  be  thought,  there  arc  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which  in  compliance  with  prevailing  cut- 
torn  he  readily  admits  himfelf.  "  The  rule  re- 
quired him  to  write  ewquire  from  the  French  en- 
querir,  not  Squire.  The  termination  in  our  is  one 
of  thoie  which  has  created  much  difpute.  At  pre- 
fent  the  practice  feems  to  favour  the  rejection  of  u 
in  all  words  of  more  than  two  fyllables.  Johnfon 
fpells  author  without  a  final  u,  but  always  writes 
honour  and  favour  *. " 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  moft  judicious  attention  that  can  be  paid 
to  orthography,  muft  neceifarily  confift  in  dif- 
tinguiihmg  thofe  irregularities  which  are  inherent 

*  Nares's  Orthoepy,  p.  269. 

*  Narps,  p.  276. 

in 
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in  the  language  itfdf,  from   tliofe  introduced  by 
the  capricious,  the  fajhionable,  and  the  ignorant.<-  t. 

The  preceding  obfervations  have  chiefly  related 
to  words  considered  by  themfelvcs.  It  may  be 
proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  fome  remarks 
upon  our  compofition,  or  the  arrangement  aud 
connexion  of  words,  as  they  conftitute  fentences. 
In  this  refpecl  all  modern  languages  fall  Short  of 
the  ancient,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar 
loundnefs,  harmony,  and  compafs  of  period.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  having  different  genders 
and  terminations  of  their  verbs  and  nouns,  gave 
a  preciiion  to  their  meaning,  which  enabled  them 
to  diverfify  the  order  of  confti  uction,  in  au  infinite 
variety  of  modes,  without  any  injury  to. the  ge- 
neral fenfe.  Of  this  advantage  our  language  is  in 
a  great  degree  incapable,  by  reafon  of  the  fimpli- 
city  of  its  ftructure.  It  will  indeed  admit  of  the 
tranfpofition  of  the  members  of  a  fentence;  but 
the  tranfpofition  of  words,  except  in  poetry, 
feems  to  be  contrary  to  its  genius.  Our  words  in 
general  are  placed  in  the  uatural  order  of  conltruc- 
tion  ;  and  to  this  ftandard  we  endeavour  to  reduce 
both  our  literal  and  free  translations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  :  in  the  works  of  our  writers  we  feek 
in  vain  for  that  condenfenefs  of  ideas,  for  thofe 
clofe  and  connected  parts  of  a  fentence,  and  that 
judicious  pofition  of  the  principal  idea  in  the  moft 
advantageous  place,  which  have  fo  Striking  an 
crTeel  in  the  compofition  of  the  claSTics. 

III.  Sir 
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III.  Sir  T.  Browne— Dr.  Juhnfon—Mr.  Gibbon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  learned  languages,  iince  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has  introduced  many  words 
of  Latin  origin  into  the  converfation  and  the 
writings  of  the  Englifli.  The  attention  paid  to 
Italian  literature,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, contributed  to  increafe  their  number.  In 
the  works  of  Shakefpeare  we  find  many  fuch  words ; 
and  thofe,  which  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  La- 
tin and  Greek  did  not  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  taking  immediately  from  the  claffics,  he  proba- 
bly borrowed  from  the  fame  tranflations,  which 
furnifhed  many  of  his  plots,  fpeeches,  and  cha- 
racters r.  Yet  he  feems  to  have  confidered  the  too 
free  admiffion  of  this  ftrange  phrafeology  as  an  ob- 
ject of  occafional  ccnfure,  and  has  therefore  ex- 
pofed  it  to  ridicule  with  great  effect;  in  the  ludicrous 
characters  of  Holofernes  and  Piftol.  The  dra- 
matic productions  of  Ben  Johnfon  his  contempo- 
rary are  much  more  ftrongly  marked  by  thefe 
exotic  conceits.  But  of  all  our  writers  of  thofe 
times  no  one  feems  to  have  been  lb  ambitious  of 
the  ftirT  and  pompous  decorations  of  a  latin  ifed 
ftyle,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  author  of  "  the 
Vulgar  Errors."  His  fentences  are  fo  replete  with 
words,  which  differ  only  from  Latin  in  their  ter- 
minations, that  he  is  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in 
the  fchool  of  pedantry.     It  is  very  extraordinary, 

r  For  a  very  curious  Lift  of  thefe  Tranflations,  fee  Farmer's 
Eflay  on  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare. 

that 
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that  his  own  obfervation,  which  was  levelled  againft 
thofe  who  indulged  in  this  practice,  recoils  with 
the  greateft  force  upon  himfelf.  "  If  elegancie 
ftill  precedeth,  and  Englifh  pens  maintain  that 
ftream  we  have  of  late  obferved  to  flow  from  many, 
we  ilia.ll  within  few  years  be  fain  to  learne  Latine 
to  underftand  Englifh,  and  a  M'ork  will  prove  of 
equal  facility  in  either*." 

The  affected  ftruclure  of  his  ftyle  is  apparent 
even  from  the  firft  fentence  of  the  above  mentioned 
work.  "  Would  truth  difpenfe,  we  could  be  con- 
tent, with  Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remem- 
brance, that  intelle&ual  acquifition  were  but  rerni- 
nifcential  evocation,  &c."  That  many  of  his 
words  may  be  tranilated  into  Latin  with  little  more 
than  a  change  in  their  terminations,  the  following 
pafTages  will  fhow.  "  Scintillations  are  not  the 
accenfion  of  the  air  upon  the  collinon  of  two  hard 
bodies,  but  rather  the  inflammable  effluences  dis- 
charged from  the  bodies  collided."  "  Ice  w 
figured  in  its  guttulous  defcent  from  the  air,  and 
grows  greater  or  lefler  according  unto  the  accretion 
or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  mother  and  fun- 
damental atoms  thereof1." 

There  is  fuflicient  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that.  Dr. 
Johnfon  formed  his  ftyle  upon  the  model  of  Sir  T. 
Browne.  He  has  written  his  life  ;  has  quoted  in 
bis  Dictionary  many  of  his  words,  unfupported  by 
any  other  authority  ; — and  perhaps  in  his  works,  it 

•  Preface  to  the  Vulgar  Errors.  *  P.  40,  4.  r. 
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Vould  not  be  difficult  to  trace  fome  plain  marks  of 
direct  imitation. 

Between  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  John- 
fon  there  is  a  (hiking  inconliftency  ;  for  in  the  Pre- 
face to  his  Dictionary,  he  regrets  that  our  language 
had  been  for  fome  time  gradually  departing  from 
its  ancient  Teutonic  character;  and  yet  m  his 
works,  particularly  in  the  Rambler,  he  promotes 
this  departure  in  the  moft  ftudious  manner.  From 
the  writer  of  an  Englifh  dictionary  might  naturally 
be  expected  a  clofe  adherence  to  idiom  ;  and  that 
he  would  mark  the  line  of  diftinction  very  ftrongly 
between  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  were  uniup- 
ported  by  fufficient  authority,  and  fuch  had  been 
fully  fanctioned  by  the  ufage  of  the  belt  authors. 
And  from  a  writer,  whofe  profeflTcd  purpofe  it  was 
to  recommend  the  beauties  of  moral  truth  to  the 
different  ranks  of  the  public  at  large,  and  to  render 
topics  of  criticifm  intelligible  and  popular,  we  mould 
expe6t  few  modes  of  expreffion,  which  are  pedantic 
or  affected.  Whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  his 
Effays,  or  the  general  ufe  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, it  muft  be  evident,  that  fuch  fubjects  call 
for  peculiar  perfpicuity  of  expreilion.  Johnfon 
feems  to  have  judged  the  flyle  of  Addifon 
more  worthy  of  praife,  than  proper  for  his  imita- 
tion *.    Our  literature  indeed  dates  a  new  era  from 

*  "  Whoever  wifhes  to  acquire  a  ftile  which  is  familiar  but 
not  coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not  oftentatious,  mull  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addifon." 

«  Life  of  Addifon." 

the 
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the  publication  of  his  works :  many  of  his  words 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  former  writers,  and 
fome  are  purely  of  his  own  fabrication  °.  By  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  low  and  familiar  exprelhons, 
he  is  frequently  lofty  and  turgid  ;  and  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages  mull 
fometimes  be  wholly  unintelligible.  His  new  modes 
of  expreflion,  involution  of  periods,  frequent  ufe 
of  the  fubflantive  inftead  of  the  adjeclive,  and 
ftated  introduction  of  triads,  are  peculiarities,  if 
not  innovations,  which  have  drawn  after  him  a 
train  of  imitators.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  en- 
titled to  praife  on  account  of  their  poffeffing  furri- 
cient  judgment  to  keep  their  ftyle  in  conftant  fub- 
fcrviency  to  their  thoughts  ;  and  others  have  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  the  ludicrous  avTo- 
ciation  of  pompous  words  with  feeble  and  trite 
•ideas. 

If  our  fubjec"l  required  us  to  weigh  the  general 
merits  of  this  celebrated  author,  as  well  as  to  re- 
mark the  peculiarities  of  his  ftyle,  we  ihould  readily 

■  Refufcitation,  orbity,  molarity  fatuity,  divaricate,  ajinine,  narcotic > 
vulnerary ,  empirtumatic ,  obtund,  difruption,  ftnfory,  cremationt  hor- 
ticulture, germination,  decujfation,  eximitus,  &c.  If  thefe  words 
be  not  peculiarly  Johnfon's,  I  know  not  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  He  who  loves  to  drink  only  from  the  pure  wells  of 
Englilh  undefilcd,  may  think  they  ought  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  our  language. 

Where  did  T.  Warton  find  fuch  words  as  doclorated,  fugacious  ; 
or  Bolingbroke  fuch  as  incumberment,  martyri/d,  eucharifiy,  con- 
vexity, platonician,  Jloician  ;  or  Shaftcfbury  fuch  compounds  as  fclf- 
tndf  felf.pnjjion,  home-diahel,  and  mirrour.'writ'mg ;  or  Arthur 
Young  his  expreffive  term  acclimated? 

concur 
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concur  in  the  commendation  btftowed  upon  his 
tranfcendent  abilities,  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
energy  of  his  language  was  oftentimes  a  fufficient 
apology  for  its  elaborate  pomp  ;  and  that  our  cen- 
fure  mult:  in  fome  degree  abate  its  feverity,  when 
we  confider  the  force  and  the  difcrimination  of  his 
terms,  the  correclnefs,  variety,  and  fplendour  of 
bis  imagery,  the  power  of  his  underftanding,  his 
love  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  his  zeal  for  their 
promotion,  fo  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  he  fuitained  in  the  literary  world 
as  a  moralift,  a  philologift,  and  a  critic. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  remarks  upon  this  fubjecr, 
the  hiftorian  of  "  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire"  claims  fome  fliare  of  our  attention. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  public,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  younger  part  of  his  readers,  confi- 
dering  the  great  popularity  of  his  works,   that  he 
has  concealed  the  poifon  of  infidelity  under  a  honied 
fweetnefs  of  ftyle.     Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  decla- 
mation, and  ftudious  to  pleafe  and  to  amufe  us  at 
the  expence  of  correctnefs  of  tafte,   he  has  con- 
founded the  diction  of  a  poet  with  that  of  an  hifto- 
rian. And  his  arrangement  of  fentences  is  frequently 
fo  much  alike,  and  they  are  formed  in  fo  mechanical 
a  manner,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  convtru&ed 
according  to  one  particular  rule.     Although  many 
of  his  characters  are  finely  drawn,   and  many  of 
his  defcriptions  are  lively  and  beautiful ;   yet  his 
verbofenefs  frequently  fatigues  the  attention,  and 
his  obfcurity  perplexes  it.     He  endeavours,   and 

vol.  i.  k  often 
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often  with  unfuecefsful  pains,  to  give  dignity  to 
trifles,  and  to  adorn  every  fubjeci,  whether  trivial 
or  important,  with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  de- 
ieription.  In  various  in  fiances  he  nuift  offend  the 
judgment  of  thole  who  wifh  to  fee  the  different 
kinds  of  eompofition  confined  Within  their  due 
limits,  and  more  particularly  expert,  that  an  hiflo- 
rian  ihould  not  depart,  either  in  point  of  dignity 
of  character,  or  propriety  of  exprefiion,  from  the 
rules  of  correct  eompofition.  A  careful  reader  of 
Gibbon  will  obferve,  that  his  affectation  oftentimes 
renders  his  meaning  very  obfeure  ;  that  he  deviates 
from  the  ftandard  of  our  language  by  the  frequent 
tranfpofition  of  the  members  of  his  fentences,  and 
by  ufing  words  in  new  and  unauthorifed  fenfes ;  by 
borrowing  French  ornaments  of  flyle,  and  by  fomc- 
times  adopting  the  French  idiom. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  eflimate  how  much  the  Scotch 
writers  have  contributed  to  the  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  literature.  In  the  various  departments 
of  Poetry,  Critieifm,  Iliftory,  Philofophy  and  Sci- 
ence, they  have  exerted  themfelves  with  no  lefs 
diligence  than  talents.  We  fhould  defervedly  be 
regarded  as  too  faftidious  and  rigid,  if  we  were  to 
critieife  their  mode  of  expreilion  with  too  much 
feverity.  We  may  however  be  allowed  to  obferve, 
that  their  jirft  publications  are  often  marked  by 
thofe  Scotticifms,  or  national  peculiarities,  which 
are  in  fueceeding  editions  expunged.  Hume,  Ro- 
bertfon,  and  Blair,  by  careful  revifions  have  refined 
and  polifhed  their  works,  which  have  very  high 
^  pretentions 
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pretentions  to  occupy  a  place  next  to  that  of  the 
Englifh  claflics. 

We  are  the  more  defirous  of  pointing  out  the 
defefrs  of  Johnfon  and  Gibbon  on  account  of  their 
great  reputation.  We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  fplendour  of  their  names  ;  and  as  we  are 
ready  to  give  due  praife  to  their  beauties,  it  can- 
not fairly  be  required  that  we  mould  palliate,  or 
conceal  their  defects. 

If  writers  will  contribute  to  make  our  language 
unneceifarily  more  parti-coloured  and  motley  than 
it  was  before;  if  they  deliberately  add  to  its  corrup- 
tions, and  haften  its  decline,  they  are  juft  objects  of 
cenfure :  and  unlefs  their  deviations  from  its  idiom 
be  remarked  and  avoided,  how  can  the  diftirtclion 
between  a  pure  and  a  vitiated  ftyle  be  preferved  ? 
Without  attention  to  fome  rules,  without  a  proper 
difcrimination  between  bad  and  good  morals,  the 
language  will  degenerate,  and  the  fterling  ore  of 
the  Englifh  tongue  will  finally  lofe  its  value,  its 
weight,  and  its  luftre,  by  being  mixed  with  the 
drofs  of  French  frivoloufnefs,  and  the  alloy  of 
learned  affectation. 


K  2  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  SubjeB  continued. 

OUR  language  ought  to  be  confidered  not  only 
with  a  view  to  its  grammatical  propriety,  but  as  a 
fubjecl;  of  tafte.  In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  have  been  led  aftray  by  affectation  and 
falfe  refinement,  and  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of 
its  genuine  idiom,  it  is  neceflary  to  perufe  the  works 
of  the  bed  and  moft  approved  writers. 

In  the  various  departments  of  religion,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  general  literature,  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  fome  writers  of  the  pureft  Engliih — 
but  without  any  wifti  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
thofe,  whom  the  limited  nature  of  our  work,  and 
not  an  infenfibility  or  an  ignorance  of  their  merit, 
may  make  it  neceflary  for  us  to  omit. 

Let  the  reader  commence  his  ftudies  with  thofe 
who  were  moft  diiiinguiihed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  language  began  to  be  refined  from 
its  original  roughnefs,  afiumed  a  fuller  form,  and 
was  marked  by  more  diftincl;  features  ;  and  let  him 
purfue  his  progrefs  down  to  the  prefent  times.  Nor 
ought  he  to  be  deterred  from  this  defign  by  an 
apprehenfion,  that  he  will  find  the  old  authors 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  rude  and  uncouth  antiquity; 

for 
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for  he  will  make  the  pleafing  difcovery,  that  the 
lanofuaire  of  his  forefathers  differs  little  from  his 
own,  in  point  of  ftructure  and  formation,  and  the 
general  meaning  of  words. 

The  fubjlance  of  a  language  remains   for  ages 
unaltered,  however  the  influx  of  new  cuftoms,  and 
the  inventions  or  the  improvements  of  arts,   may 
oecafion   fome   addition   to   its   terms,    and   fome 
change    in    its    orthography    and   pronunciation. 
Shakefpeare  will  of  courfe  attract  his  early  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  will  find  in  his  incomparable  dramas 
fuch  an  accommodation  of  ftyle  to  the  grave  and 
the  gay,   the  rough  and  the  polifhed,    the  heroic 
and  the  vulgar  characters  of  his  plays,    as  mews 
that  our  language  was  futhciently  ftrong  and  co- 
pious to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  conceptions  of 
his  vaft   and   wonderful   genius.     The   works   of 
Speed,  Afcham,  Raleigh,     Clarendon,    and  Tem- 
ple,   are  highly  to  be  valued  for  the  vigour  and 
compafs  of  their  diction,  as  well  as  the  difplay  of 
extenfive  knowledge  and  eminent  abilities.     The 
common  tranilation  of  the  Bible,  exclufive  of  the 
important  nature   of  its  contents,   deferves  great 
attention.     The  nature  and  compafs  of  its  phrafe- 
ology  are  fuch,  as  prove  no  lefs  the  powers  of  the 
language,  than  the  correct  judgment  of  the  tran- 
ilators.     The  words  are,  for  the  molt  part,  elegant 
and  expreffive,  and  convey  the  fublimc  ideas  of  the 
original,   without  coarfencfs  or  familiarity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  pedantry  and  affectation  on  the  other. 
The  manly  and  dignified  profe,  and  the  rich  and 

k  3  fublime 
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fublime  poetry  of  Milton,  far  from  being  degraded 
or  fettered,  are  exalted  and  adorned  by  their  ftyle  j 
and  it  was  bis  peculiar  glory,  to  apply  with  con- 
fu m mate  tafle  and  fkill  the  flowing  and  unfhackled 
periods  of  blank  verfe,  to  the  majefty  of  an  epic 
poem.  The  increafing  tribute  of  praife  has  in  every 
age  fubfequent  to  his  own  been  paid  to  the  {lores 
of  his  vaft  erudition,  and  the  flights  of  his  tran- 
fcendent  genius. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  reader  will  find 
no  author  more  worthy  of  his  attention  than  Bar- 
row, whofe  periods  are  fo  full  and  exuberant,  as  to 
give  no  inadequate  reprefentation  of  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero.  He  exhaufts  every  fubjeci  which  he 
undertakes  to  difcufs,  leaving  nothing  but  admira- 
tion of  the  boundlefs  fertility  of  his  mind,  to  the 
writers  who  follow  him  upon  the  fame  topics. 
They  difplay  to  the  greateft  advantage  the  energy 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  employe4  upon  the  moli 
important  fubje&s  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  great  Locke,  in  a  plain  and  fevere  ftyle,  well 
adapted  to  the  philofophical  preciiion  of  his  re- 
fearches,  unravelled  the  intricacies  of  the  molt  in- 
teresting branch  of  philofophy  by  tracing  ideas  to 
their  fource,  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  the  illuftrious  reign  of  Anne,  when  Bri- 
tain reached  a  degree  of  glory  in  literature  and 
arts,  which  might  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  Auguftus;  Swift  in  clear  and 
familiar   di&ion,    unaided  by   flowery  ornaments, 

expreffed 
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exprefied  tl»e  dictates  of  a  ftrong  undcrftanding, 
and  lirely  invention.  Addifon,  the  accompliihed 
fcholar,  the  refined  critic,  and  the  enlightened 
moralift,  like  another  Socrates  brought  moral  phi- 
lofophy  from  the  fchools,  arrayed  her  in  the  moil 
engaging  drefs,  and  called  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  talte  and  to  virtue,  in  his  elegant 
and  entertaining  eflays  \  The  prefaces  of  Dry- 
den  are  marked  by  the  eafe  and  the  vivacity  of 
genius;  and  there  is  a  facility  in  his  Thymes, 
and  a  peculiar  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  render 
him  juiily  the  boaft  of  our  country.  Pope  com- 
pofed  his  prefaces  and  letters  with  peculiar  grace 
and  beauty  of  ftyle  ;  and  his  poems  prefent  the 
fineit  fpecimens  of  exquifite  judgment,  adorned 
by  the  moft  harmonious  and  polifhed  verifica- 
tion. 

The  works  of  Melmoth,  particularly  his  letters 
and  tranflations  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  are  remark- 
able for  fmoothnefs  and  elegance  of  compofition. 
The  late  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  has,  in 
his  lectures,  illuftrated  the  principles  of  his  delight- 

x  As  I  have  been  from  early  life  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of 
Addifon,  confidered  as  a  moral  writer,  I  cannot  charatterife  his 
merits  in  a  manner  more  correfpondent  with  my  original  feelings 
of  refpett,  than  by  applying  to  him  the  fentiments  which  Erafmus 
has  expreffed  of  Cicero.  "  Certe  nunquam  mihi  magis  placuit 
Cicero  turn,  quum  adamarem  ilia  ftudia,  quam  nunc  placet  feni  : 
non  tantum  ob  divinam  quandam  orationis  felicitatem,  verum 
etiam  ob  pectoris  eruditi  fan&imoniam,  profefto  meum  afflavit 
animum,  meque  mihi  reddidit  meliorem." 

K  4  ful 
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fill  art,  in  a  manner  no  lefs  creditable  to  him  as  a 
fine  writer,  than  as  an  eminent  painter,  and  a  per- 
fect eonnohTcur.  The  (acred  difcourfes  of  the  ami- 
able Home  recommend  the  duties  of  that  holy  reli- 
gion, of  which  he  was  fo  bright  an  ornament,  in  a 
fweet  and  lively  ftyle.  The  manly  vigour  of  Bilhop 
VVatfon  diffufts  its  animation  through  all  his  works, 
whether  philofophical,  controveriial,  or  religious. 
And  where  can  we  find  compulsions,  which  unite 
the  politcnefs  of  the  gentleman  with  the  attain- 
ments of  the  fcholar,  blended  in  julter  proportions, 
than  in  the  Polymetis  of  Spence,  the  Athenian 
Letters,  the  Dialogues  of  Lord  Littleton  and  Biihop 
Hurd,  and  the  papers  of  the  Adventurer,  and  the 
Obferver  ? 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  priucipal  fources,  from 
which  may  be  derived  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
purity,  the  ftrength,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Englifh  language.  Such  are  the  examples,  by 
which  our  ftyle  ought  to  be  regulated.  In  them 
may.  be  remarked  the  idiomatic  ftructure  of  fen- 
tences,  and  the  proper  arrangements  of  their  parts. 
They  prefent  fpecimens  of  purity  without  ftiffnefs, 
and  elegance  without  affectation  ;  they  are  free 
both  from  pomp  and  vulgarity  of  diclion,  and 
their  authois  have  the  happy  art  of  pleafing  our 
tafte,  while  they  improve  our  understandings,  and 
confirm  our  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  couife  of  this  perufal  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  great  controverfies  upon 

religion, 
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religion,  politics,  and  philofophy,  began  to  fubfide 
iince  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  greater  atten- 
tion lias  been  paid  to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and 
criticiim  ;  and  cuaife  and  barbarous  phraleology 
has  been  gradually  polilhed  into  propriety  and  ele- 
gance. " 

As  the  practice  of  writing  for  public  infpeclion 
ha^  been  much  improved  iince  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place. 
The  long  parentheiis,  which  lb  frequently  occurs  in 
the  older  writers,  to  the  great  embarralfment  and 
perplexity  of  their  meaning,  has  fallen  much  into 
difufe.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Johnfon.  Authors 
have  ihortened  their  fentences,  which,  in  fome  of 
the  belt  writers'  of  the  feventeenth,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  extended  to 
an  excellive  length y;  and  they  have  ftated  their 
fentiments  to  much  more  advantage  by  fepa- 
rating  their  ideas  from  each  other,  and  expref- 
fing  them  with  greater  diiiin&nefs  :  whether  this 
circumftance  may  not  argue  a  want  of  fertility  of 
ideas,  and  a  tardinefs  of  conception,  it  is  not  our 
bufinefs   to  inquire.      The  cuftom    of  writing   in 

y  See  the  firft  fentence  of  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  fecond  fentence  of  Milton's  "  Reformation"  in  England  runs 
to  29!  folio  lines,  divided  into  nearly  as  many  members;  the 
firft  fentence  of  his  fecond  Book  againft  Prelacy  is  1 8|  lines  folio 
in  length.  There  is  a  fentence  in  Bolingbroke's  Philofophy, 
Eflay  i.  feci.  2.  which  is  22  lines  oftavo  in  length;  and  there  is 
another  in  Swift's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  nearly  as  long. 
Dr.  Barrow's  periods  are  fometimes  as  much  extended. 

iliort 
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fliort  fentences  rauft  be  allowed  to  detract  from 
roundnefs  of  period,  and  dignity  of  compofition  : 
but  it  certainly  contributes  fo  materially  to  perfpi- 
cuity,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  every  reader 
fatistied  with  the  change. 

I.  Conrcrfation  and  Pronunciation. 

Our  remarks  have  been  generally  applied  to  the 
Engliih,  confidered  as  a  written  language :  but 
books  have  a  much  more  extenfive  uie,  than 
merely  to  regulate  the  practice  of  writers;  for 
they  are  calculated  to  correct  the  errors  of  con- 
verfation,  and  communicate  both  accuracy  and 
purity  to  focial  intercourfe.  There  will  always  be 
lefs  variation  of  fpeech  prevailing  among  the 
natives  of  different  provinces,  and  lefs  vulgarity 
of  dialect,  in  proportion  as  well  written  books  are 
circulated  and  perufed.  But  the  ftandard  of  the 
language  ought  always  to  continue  the  fame ;  it 
mould  confift  in  a  compliance  with  general  rules, 
and  the  pra6tice  of  the  polimed  ranks  of  fociety. 
Such  regulations  at  once  refcue  it  from  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  and  eftablifh  a  barrier  againft  the 
encroachments  of  commercial  idiom,  profeilionai 
phrafeology,  vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  pedantry. 

The  correct  fpeaker  rejects  local  and  provincial 
forms  of  expreflion,  for  thofe  which  are  general. 
He  converfes  neither  in  the  dialect  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  nor  of  Norfolk  ;  but  in  that  elegant  phrafe- 
ology which  has  received  the  fanction  of  the  beft 

com  pan}. 
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company.  He  neither  countenances  by  his  appro- 
bation, nor  authorifes  by  his  practice,  new-rafhioned 
phrafes,  or  upftart  words,  that  have  only  novelty 
to  recommend  them  ;  whether  they  are  introduced 
by  the  great  or  the  vulgar,  the  learned  or  the 
ignorant.  Upon  thefe  occafions  a  good  tafte  will 
prove  the  fureft  guide,  lie  conforms  to  idiom  and 
analogy ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  confeffes 
his  obligations  to  learned  men  for  their  labours 
in  attempting  to  reduce  his  native  language  to  a 
fixed  ftandard,  he  forgets  not,  what  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  an  Englishman  ever  to  recollect, 
that  the  "  pure  wells  of  Englim  undented"  are 
fupplied  by  a  Teutonic  fource;  and  that  the  genius 
of  the  Britiih  language,  like  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britim  people,  difdains  to  be  encroached  upon  by 
arbitrary  and  foreign  innovations  *. 

Thofe  who  write  only  for  the  prefent  times 
labour  to  adorn  their  ityle  with  modiih  phrafes.  A 
popular  fpeaker,  and  particularly  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  enjoys  a  kind  of  privilege  to 
coin  as  many  words  as  he  pleafes ;  and  they  no 
fooner  receive  the  fanction  of  his  authority,  than 
they  intrude  upon  us  from  every  quarter  in  letters, 
plays,  and  periodical  publications.  But  fuch  words 
refemble   certain  infects   that  are   feen  to   flutter 

■  Quintilian  defines  and  fixes  the  true  ftandard  of  conversation 
with  his  accuftomed  judgment.  "  In  loquendo  non  fi  quid 
vitiofe  multis  infederit,  pro  regula  fermonis  accipiendum  erit.— 
Ergo  confuetudinem  fermonis  vocabo  confenfum  eruditorum ;  ficut 
vivendi  confenfum  bonorum."     Lib.  i.  c.  4. 

for 
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for  a  day,  and  afterward  intircly  difappear.  The 
people,  ever  fickle  and  fond  of  novelty,  are  as 
prompt  to  reject  as  they  were  to  adopt  them  ;  and 
they  feldom  long  furvive  the  occafion  that  ga.vc 
them  birth. 

In  words,  as  fafhions,  the  fame  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantaftic,  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 
Nor  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  afide. 

Pope  on  Criticifm. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  join  in  the  complaint 
which  foreigners  make,  that  our  pronunciation  is 
much  at  variance  with  our  orthography.  The 
practice  of  the  court  and  the  ftage  has  multiplied 
thefe  variations,  which  have  been  too  eagerly 
adopted  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.  Agree- 
ablenefs  of  found  is  often  affirmed  as  a  reafon  for 
this  practice ;  but  in  many  words  two  confonants 
are  pronounced  inftead  of  one,  which  furely  can- 
not give  additional  melody  to  a  worda:  the  irregu- 
larities in  our  language  are  fufficiently  numerous, 
without  making  this  addition  to  them.  Fortu- 
nately indeed,  the  people  at  large  are  not  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  faihion,  but  long  adhere  to 
eftabliihed  and  ancient  ufages ;  and  therefore 
among  them  we  mult  look  for  that  uniformity  of 
writing  and  fpeaking,  which  perfons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  too  frequently  facrifice  to  caprice,  and 
a  love  of  diftinetion  and  novelty. 

*  As  in  the  modifh  pronunciation  of  nature,  fuperidr,  educa- 
tion, infuferable,  &c.  &c. 

We 
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We  here  conclude  our  obfervations  on  a  lan- 
guage, which  by  the  commerce,  the  conquells, 
and  the  colonies  of  the  Engliih,  is  at  prefent 
well  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its 
reputation  feems  to  increafe  more  and  more,  as  it 
is  of  late  years  become  the  favourite  ftudy  of  all 
thofe  foreigners  who  uiih  to  complete  a  liberal 
education.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  without 
partiality  or  exaggeration,  to  merit  their  particular 
attention;  fince  it  contains  fome  of  the  choicelt 
treafures  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  vehicle 
of  fuch  intellectual  vigour,  fuch  energy  of  thought, 
warmth  of  imagination,  depth  of  erudition,  and 
refearch  of  philofophy,  as  can  with  difficulty  be 
equalled  in  any  other  nation. 

The  prevalence  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  lan- 
guage depend  not  folely  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britim  dominions  in  Europe.  In  many  of 
the  iilands  of  the  Welt  Indies  it  is  cultivated  with 
diligence.  Our  extenfive  and  ftiil  increafing  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft  Indies  promife  to  infure  its  pre- 
fervation,  and  open  a  fpacious  field  for  its  wider 
diffufion.  The  United  States  of  America  cannot 
fail  to  perpetuate  the  language  of  their  parent 
country ;  and  the  fpirit  of  literary  and  fcientific  in- 
veftigation,  which  is  rifing  among  them,  will 
conduce  to  this  end;  fince  it  will  encourage  the 
ftudy  of  thofe  celebrated  productions,  from  which 
the  Americans  have  gained  their  knowledge  of  the 
beft  fyftem  of  legiilation,  and  their  moft  correct 
principles  of  liberty. 

When 
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When  we  confidcr  the  uncertainty  and  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  all  human  affairs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  mutability  of  language,  we 
cannot  help  giving  way  to  the  melancholy  re- 
flexion, that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the 
Englifh,  which  at  prefent  appears  fo  durable  and 
permanent,  as  the  flandard  of  converfation  and 
writing,  will  become  obfolete.  The  caprices  of 
fafhion,  the  wide  extent  of  our  commerce,  the 
general  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  more 
particularly  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
French  language,  may  produce  great  changes ; 
and  Hume  and  Johnfon,  Pope  and  Goldfmith, 
may  become  what  Speed  and  Afcham,  Chaucer 
and  Phaer,  are  at  prefent.  For  the  honour,  how- 
ever, both  of  true  tafte  and  the  good  fenfe  of 
mankind,  we  may  prefume  to  expect,  that  the 
volumes  of  Englifh  literature  and  fcience  will  not 
fink  into  oblivion ; — that  the  language,  in  which 
they  are  written,  celebrated  for  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions, and  ranked  with  the  claflical  tongues  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  will  be  referved  for  general  im- 
provement and  pleafure,  and  will  convey  the  works 
of  genius,  learning,  and  philofophy,  to  the  moll 
diftant  asres  and  "-enerations.  ' 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IV 


I  h  e  Lai  in  Language. 

A  knowledge  of  this  language  introduces  us  to 
many  of  thole  works,  which  are  dcihvcdly  claifed 
among  the  molt  elegant  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  confulered  as  lbme  of  the  moll 
correcl;  models  of  literary  excellence.  If  we  cfti- 
mate  its  comparative  value  and  importance,  it 
claims  a  place  immediately  alter  our  own  tongue ; 
as  not  only  the  Roman  writers  have  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  their  genius,  but  it  has  been  diitinguiihed, 
fincc  the  revival  of  learning,  by  the  productions  of 
many  eminent  authors. 

The  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  this  lan- 
guage will  be  more  immediately  apparent,  if  we 
conlider  how  much  our  own  is  indebted  to  it  for 
many  of  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience,  as  well  as 
for  moil  of  our  polyfyllables.  Without  the  aid, 
indeed,  of  the  words  which  it  fupplies,  it  is  not 
only  difficult  to  underftand  our  older  Authors,  but 
to  write  or  fpeak  even  a  fentence  of  elegant  Englifh ; 
fo  that  when  a  fcholar  is  engaged  in  ftudying  the 
Latin,  he  is  in  fact  making  himfelf  a  more  perfect 
mafter  of  his  own  language.  It  is  equally  ufeful, 
if  he  wifhes  to  acquire  the  French,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanilh,  as  it  conflitutes  fo  material  a  part 
of  thofe  elegant  tongues.  It  is  the  prolific  mother 
6  of 
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of  many  children  ;  and  whatever  difference  may- 
prevail  among  them  with  refpect.  to  the  various 
countries,  in  which  they  are  fettled,  or  the  foreign 
alliances  they  have  formed,  they  difcover  the 
parent  from  which  they  fprung,  by  the  moft 
fti iking  fimilarity  of  features. 

Confidered  with  rcfpecl  to  its  origin,  the  Latin 
language  derived  many  words  from  the  Etrufcans 
and  Sabincs :  it  is  however,  for  the  moft  part,  a 
very  ancient  branch  of  the  Greek,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  Doric  and  Eolic  dialects b.  A 
colony  of  Arcadians  under  Enotrus  arc  faid  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Italy  many  centuries  before 
the  Trojan  war.  As  it  was  feparatcd  from  the 
mother  tongue  at  lb  very  early  a  period,  it  was 
deficient  in  that  melody  and  fweetnefs  whieh  the 
other  dialecls  acquired,  when  Greek  afterwards 
reached  its  greateft  perfection. 

b  The  Eolic  and  Doric  diale&s  may  be  very  clearly  traced 
in  the  Latin  language.  From  the  Eolic  genitive  in  a<y»  were 
formed  the  feminine  plurals  in  arum.  From  the  Doric  »  pro  n 
are  derived  the  words  of  the  firft  declenfion.  From  the  Doric 
third  perfon  plural  in  om  for  »<rt  was  formed  the  Latin  third 
perfon  plural  in  unt ;  from  the  genitive  in  010  was  formed  the 
Latin  genitive  in  /. 

'*  Muretus  non  dubitavit  dicere,  eos  qui  Graeci  fermonis  tx- 
pertesjint,  ne  Latina  quidem  fcripta  penitus  percipere  poffe." 
Prolegom.  ad  Etymologicum  Lennep,  p.  6. 

"  Ipfe  vir  fummus  Hemfteirhufius  fefe in  Latinis  intelligendis  fie 
a  Grsecis  adjuvari  fentiebat,  ut  interdum  negaret,  poetas  eos  qui 
fe  totos  ad  Grxcorum  imitationem  contuliffent,  nominatim  Pro- 
pertium  et  Horatium,  Grxce  imperitis  valde  pladere  poffe." 
Prolegom.  ad  Etymologicum  Lennep,  p.  6. 

Not 
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Not  only  innumerable  terms,  but  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  Roman  letters,  prove  the  origin  of 
the  language  to  have  been  Grecian.  From  the 
lame  fource  it  derived  progreffive  improvements. 
The  tirft  Latin  poets,  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and 
Plautus.  modelled  their  works  upon  the  Grecian 
plan,  as  is  particularly  evident  from  their  frequent 
ufe  of  compound  words.  As  foon  as  the  art  of 
public  fpeaking  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Rome, 
the  Greek  language,  which  contained  fome  of  the 
richeft  treafures  of  eloquence,  became  a  favourite 
object  of  purfuit;  and  Athens  was  frequented  by  the 
Roman  youth  of  fortune  and  family,  as  the  bed  and 
moft  approved  feminary  of  education.  The  atten- 
tion which  was  paid  to  the  productions  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans  when  advancing  towards  refine- 
ment, furhciently  mark3  the  high  eftimation,  in 
which  their  literature  was  held.  Cato,  the  cele- 
brated Cenfor,  at  a  late  period  of  life  learned  the 
elements  of  that  language;  and  Pompey,  as  a 
mark  of  diftinguifhed  refpect  to  a  Greek  philo- 
fopher,  lowered  his  confular  fafces  to  Polidonius 
the  fophift,  whom  he  vifited  in  his  febool  at 
Rhodes.  Greece  was  to  Rome,  what  Egypt  had 
been  in  more  remote  times  to  Greece,  the  fruitful 
parent  of  her  literature  and  arts. 

The  Latin  yields  the  fuperiority  to  the  Greek 
language,  not  only  with  regard  to  melody  of 
found,  but  compafs  of  expreflion.  It  has  no 
dual  number,  and  has  only  one  tenle  to  denote  the 
pad  perfect,  which  does  not  exprefs  whether  the 

vol.  i.  l  action 
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action  dill  continues  to  be  carried  on:  but  th« 
Greek  can  exprets  this  equally  by  the  preterperfect, 
and  the  aorift.  The  Latin  ha3  not  a  pari  participle 
active:  whereas  in  Greek  there  are  two,  namely, 
the  participle  of  the  aorift,  and  the  preterperfecl. 
It  wants  likewife  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  which 
reduces  writers  to  great  inconvenience,  and  occa- 
fions  much  aukwardnefs  and  uncertainty  of  ex- 
preiTion.  It  is  deficient  in  a  middle  voice,  and  an 
optative  mood,  marked  by  a  peculiar  termination, 
to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  fubjunctive :  and  what 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  it  has  no  article, 
a  mode  of  expreffion,  which  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  poflefs,  however  inferior  they  are  to  the 
ancient  tongues  in  other  refpects.  This  defect 
diminishes  the  dignity  and  emphafis  of  names,  and 
produces  great  ambiguity  of  fenfe,  whenever  two 
nouns  are  joined  together  by  the  verb  fubftantivee. 

In  the  different  inflections  and  terminations  of 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  pleafmg  deno- 
minations of  objects  by  diminutives,  Greek  and 
Latin  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  each  other. 
The  Latin  poffefies  the  advantage  of  compound 
words,  but  in  a  degree  that  will  hardly  admit  of 
comparifon  with  the  Greek.  It  is  equally  happy 
in  denoting  by  particular  verbs  the  frequent  repe- 
tition or  commencement  of  actions  ;  and  it  is  more 
accurate  in  its  power  of  exprefling  certain  modifi- 
cations of  time  by  gerunds  and  fupines, 

*  Nobilita*  fola  eft  atqoe  unica  Virtus,  Sec. 

mth 
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With  refpect  to  compofition,  the  productions  of 
the  Latin  clafhcs  are  ranked  next  in  order  of  excel- 
lence to  thole  of  the  Greek.  The  polifhed  writers 
of  Rome,  difdaining  to  follow  the  plain  and  inar- 
tificial manner  of  their  older  authors,  imitated 
the  varied  paufes  and  harmonious  flow  of  Grecian 
periods.  The  choice  of  arrangement  allowed  them 
by  the  happy  genius  of  their  language,  produced 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  familiar  and 
the  formal  ityle.  In  his  Epililes  and  Satires, 
Horace  is  carelefs  and  eafy :  in  his  Odes  he 
indulges  in  more  flowing  and  more  complex  pe- 
riods. Cicero  in  his  Letters  is  loofe  and  negligent; 
but  in  many  of  his  Orations  and  philofophical 
works,  he  is  more  exact  in  his  conftruction  of 
words,  and  more  ftudioufly  correct 

In  one  kind  of  arrangement,  the  Romans  were 
inferior  to  their  great  mailers,  as  they  fo  frequently 
terminated  their  fentences  with  verbs.  This  practice 
fometimes  runs  through  feveral  fentences  together, 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  tirefome  uniformity ;  as  is 
evident  from  many  paffages  in  the  hiftory  of  Livy, 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Casfar.  In  defence  however  of  this  cuftom  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  action  expreffed  by 
the  verb  is  frequently  the  molt  emphatic  idea,  it 
might  be  thought  molt  confiftent  with  the  genius 
of  their  compofition,  to  place  it  at  the  clofe  of 
the  period,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  effectually 
fecurmg  the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader. 

l  3  From 
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From  confidering  the  beauties  of  competition  fa 
confpicuous  in  the  M'orks  of  the  clafiic  authors,  we 
muft  be  fenfible  of  the  unfavourable  light,  in 
which  they  appear  when  viewed  through  the  me- 
dium of  tranjlations.  They  are  expofed  to  the 
vanity,  the  negligence,  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
tranflator;  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  his 
faftidioufnefs,  or  his  want  of  tafte.  The  fenfe  of 
an  original  work  may  be  debafed  by  fervile  fidelity 
of  verfion,  or  enervated  by  unreibained  freedom 
of  expreflion ;  it  may  be  dilated  into  a  commentary, 
or  compreffed  into  an  abridgment. 

Sometimes  a  tranflator  flatters  himfelf  he  can 
improve  upon  his  original,  as  is  attempted  in  the 
following  inftance.  Virgil  defcribes  Venus  after 
her  appearance  to  jEneas  as  vifiting  Paphos : — ■ 

"  Ubi  templum  illi,  centuraque  Sabaeo 

Thure  calent  arae,  fertifque  recentib  ushalant." 

For  which  a  French  Tranflator  fubflitutes  thefe 
lines : 

"  Dans  ce  Temple  ou  toujotlrs  quelque  amant  irri/S, 
Accufe  dans  fes  vceux  quelque  jeune  beaut e'." 

Becaufe  he  thinks  this  defcription  is  more  cha- 
ratteriftic  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  than  that  given 
by  Virgil,  which  he  fays  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  Temples  of  other  Deities.  Had  he  underftood 
the  fpirit  of  the  paffage,  and  known  that  as  blood 
was  never  fhed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Paphian 
goddefs,  its  peculiar  ornaments  were  garlands  of 

flowers, 
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flowers,  he  might  have  fpared  his  ingenuity  the 
trouble  of  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  Virgil. 
Dryden  has  fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  fubftir- 
tuting  one  image  for  another  in  his  Tranflation  of 
Virgil,  but  with  lingular  propriety  and  fpirit.  Take 
for  infrance  the  beautiful  apoftrophe  to  Nifus  and 
Euryalus : 

"  Fortunati  ambo,   fi  quid  mea  car mma  poffint ! 
Nulla  dies  unquam  mernori  vos  eximet  a?vo, 
Dum  doinus  ^neae  Capitoli  immobile  faxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  Pater  Romamis  habebit." 

O  happy  friends !  for  if  my  verfe  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  (hall  ever  live, 

Fix'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies, 

And  Jpread  where'er  the  Roman  Eagle  flies, 

"  Dryden  faw  that  clofenefs  bed  preferved  an 
Author's  fenfe,  and  that  freedom  bed  exhibited 
"bis  fpirit,  he  therefore  will  deferve  the  higheft 
praife,  who  can  give  a  reprefentation  at  once  faithful 
and  pleafing,  who  can  convey  the  fame  thoughts 
with  the  fame  graces,  and  who  when  he  tranflates, 
changes  nothing  but  the  language d." 

But  after  all,  we  may  apply  to  Tranllations,  the 
remark  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  perfon 
who  prided  himfelf  upon  imitating  the  notes  of  the 
Nightingale.     J  prefer  the  Nightingale  herfelf. 

The  defects  and  difficulties  of  the  tranflator  arc 
increafed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  language.     The 

6  Johnfon's  Idler,  No.  69, 

l  3  claffics 
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dailies  are  chara&erifed  by  a  native  elegance  and 
dignity  of  thought,  a  peculiar  precifion  of  ftyle, 
a  copious  flow  of  period,  and  a  regular  conitruetion 
of  fentence :  in  addition  to  which,  their  poetical 
works  are  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
and  the  various  beauties  of  metrical  verfihcation. 
The'  modern  languages  t  poifefs  fome  of  thefe 
beauties  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  of  others  they 
are  totally  deftitute.  If  therefore  the  flowers  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  which  bloom  in  the  fields 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lefs 
genial  foil,  and  a  colder  climate,  their  vigour 
declines,  and  they  lofe  the  brightnels  of  their 
colours,  and  the  richnefs  of  their  fragrance6. 

The  fragments  of  the  annals  of  the  Pontiffs, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  fufricient 
to  prove  the  rude  and  imperfect  (late  of  the  Latin 
language,  ^during  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 
Two  of  the  firft  hiftorians  of  Rome  compofed  their 
works  in  Greek :  and  even  Brutus,  the  contempo- 

*  My  own  prattice  may  afford  an  apt  illuft  ration  of  the  infe- 
riority of  a  tranflation  to  an  original :  for  I  have  reprefented  in 
feeble  Englifh  the  juft  and  beautiful  obfervations  which  Gravina, 
an  eminent  Italian  writer,  has  conveyed  in  ftrong  and  Ciceronian 
periods.     Opufc.  p.  183. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  des  plus  delicat  dans  les  penfees,  et  dans  les  ex. 
preffions  des  auteurs,  qui  ont  ecrit  avec  beaucoup  de  jufteffe,  fe 
perd  quand  on  les  veut  mettre  dans  une  autre  langue  :  a-peu-pres 
comme  ces  effences  exquifes,  dont  le  parfum  fubtile  s'evapore 
quand  on  les  verfe  d'un  vafe  dans  un  autre,  Eouhours,  Penfees 
Ingeniufes,  p.  195. 

rary 
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rary  of  Cicero,  wrote  his  epiftles  in  the  fame 
language.  That  great  orator  wrote  a  Greek  com- 
mentary on  his  own  coofullhip;  and  his  friend 
Atticus  produced  a  fimilar  work  upon  the  fame 
fubject.  The  Latin  was  not  only  for  a  confiderable 
time  an  unpoliihed,  but  a  defective  language. 
Its  poverty  of  expreffion  was  a  fubjecl:  of  com- 
plaint, as  foon  as  it  began  to  be  regularly  ftudied. 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  were  fenfible  of  the  want  of 
terms  adapted  to  philoibphical  topics.  Even  the 
names  of  phyfics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  were 
unknown  before  the  former  of  thefe  authors  in- 
troduced them  into  his  works;  and  the  latter 
laments  that  his  native  tongue  was  not  calculated 
to  communicate  with  adequate  ftrength  and  copi- 
oufnefs  of  expreffion  the  wonders  and  the  beauties 
of  Grecian  philofophy.  Its  defects  were  not  (6 
great,  when  applied  to  fubjecls  more  congenial  to 
the  manners  of  the  Romans.  From  their  conftant 
occupations  in  domeftic  and  foreign  wars  for  many 
centuries,  their  language  took  a  deep  and  peculiar 
tincture,  and  the  marks  of  it  were  evident  from 
many  modes  of  expreffion.  Virtus,  for  inftance, 
denotes  virtue  as  well  as  courage;  Exercitus, 
which  fignifies  an  army,  conveys  likewife  in  its 
original  import  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  corporeal 
exercife;  Imperator,  originally  appropriated  to  a 
general,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  fupreme 
civil  magiftrate  of  the  empire;  and  the  term 
Hq/iis,  which  was  employed  in  contradiftinction 
to  a  native  of  Rome,    in  its   primary  meaning, 

l  4  denoted 
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denoted  a  ftrangerf.  The  Roman  gentlemen  were 
denominated  Ktjuites,  which  had  a  reference  to 
the  military  fervice  performed  on  horfeback  by 
perfous  of  their  quality,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  a  foldier  and  a  citizen  were 
the  fame. 

I.  Latin  Ciqffics. 

It  might  naturally  enough  be  fuppofed,  on  com- 
paring the  Comedies  of  Plautus  with  thofe  of 
Terence,  and  the  Poems  of  Lucretius  with  Virgil, 
that  they  had  lived  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  cen- 
turies from  each  other ;  and  yet  they  were  in  reality 
feparated  by  no  long  interval  of  time.  Plautus 
flourished  about  thirty  years  before  Terence,  and 
Virgil  about  fifty  after  Lucretius.  The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  perfection  will  appear 
lefs  extraordinary,  when  we  remark  the  labour 
bellowed  upon  its  cultivation  by  perfons  as  eminent 
for  their  tafte  and  learning,  as  for  their  rank  and 
talents.  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  afliftant  of 
Terence  in  his  comic  productions ;  and  Cicero  and 
Caefar  promoted  the  improvement  and  refinement 
pf  their  language,  not  only  by  examples  of  cor- 
rectnefs  in  their  inimitable  writings,  but  by  com. 
pofing  treatifes  of  grammar. 

f  Hofiit  enim  apud  majores  noftros  i$  diccbatur,  qucm  nunt 
feregrinum  dicimus.  Indicant  1 2  tabwhc,  aut  ftatus  dies  cum 
hofte,  &c.     Cicero  de  Gfficiis,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

Virtus  is  probably  derived  from  vis  or  vir,  as  Ap«T>j  is  .frorq 
Afijy.     f?  Virtute  Temper *prjevalet  fapientia."     Phaedrus. 

AU 
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All  the  Latin  authors,  who  were  remarkable  for 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  flouriihed  within 
the  fpace  of  a  century  and  a  half,  viz.  from  the 
time  of  Scipio  Africanus  to  the  death  of  Auguftus. 
During  that  aufpicious  period,  it  was  evident,  with 
what  great  fuccefs  the  Roman  language  could  be 
adapted  to  every  fpecies  of  compofition.  The 
prole  writer  expanded  his  ideas  in  flowing  periods, 
or,  condenfed  them  into  concile  fentences.  The 
poet  adapted  the  various  kinds  of  metre  to  the  me- 
lodious notes  of  the  lyre,  or,  aided  by  the  fancied 
infpiration  of  the  epic  mufe,  poured  forth  the  more 
regular  numbers  of  heroic  fong. 

The  pureft  and  as  it  is  fometimes  called  the 
golden  age  of  Latin  compofition  commenced  with 
Terence,  who  introduced  the  characters  of  his 
elegant  comedies,  converting  in  terfe  and  perfpi- 
cuous  language.  Lucretius  gave  to  the  Epicu- 
rean philofophy  the  wild  but  captivating  charms  of 
a  vigorous  fancy,  and  nervous  expreffion.  His 
verification  is  fometimes  rough  and  unpolifhed, 
and  fometimes  rifes  into  fo  much  grace  and  fmooth- 
nefs  as  to  refemble  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  *.   The 

Mantuan 

8  The  principal  inftances  that  occur  to  confirm  my  aflcrtion  are, 
the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  poem,  (Eneadum  Genetrix,  &c.  his 
defcription  of  the  manfions  of  the  Gods,  Apparet  drjitm  numen 
fedefque  quieta?,  &c.  lib.  iii.  1.  1 8.  and  his  highly  fanciful  account 
of  the  origin  of  mufic  from  the  finging  of  birds,  At  liquidas  aiium 
wees,  &c.  lib.  v.  1.  1377.  There  is  a  wild  fublimity  and  ori- 
ginality in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  His  pictures  of  nature  are 
pnehanting;   but  his  dottrine  of  atoms,  which  adhere  to  each 

other 
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Mantuan  ihepherds  were  foon  after  inftru&ed  by 
that  moft  eminent  of  Latin  poets  to  converle  in 
tefined  dialogues.  His  Georgics  received  the 
higheft  poliih  of  diction,  and  his  Epic  Mule  aftq- 
nilhed  her  hearers  by  corre£tnefs  of  compolition, 
and  harmony  of  fong.  Whenever  Virgil  indulges 
the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  and  defcribes  the 
effe6ts  of  the  tender  paflions,  he  is  peculiarly  delin- 
eate, captivating,  and  pathetic ;  but  he  feldom 
afcends  to  fublimity  of  thought,  without  having 
the  great  father  of  Grecian  poetry  in  view.  Ci* 
cero,  the  pride  of  Rome,  and  a  model  of  true 
eloquence,  adapted  his  liyle  to  every  fpecies  of 
profe  compolition  :  in  his  letters  he  was  eafy  and 
familiar ;  upon  fubje&s  of  philofophy  and  oratory 
he  enriched  the  diction,  while  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen ;  in  the  character  of  a 
public  fpeaker,  he  gave  beauty,  pathos,  and  energy, 
to  his  native  language ;  he  adorned  it  with  the 
brighteft  ornaments,  and  infufed  into  it  the  united 
powers  of  extenfive  learning  and  eminent  talents. 
His  copious  and  exuberant  ftyle  refembles  the  large 

other  by  chance,  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  ferious  refutation. 
As  a  genuine  poet  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  affect  the  character 
of  an  Atheift  ;  he  felt  the  neceffity  of  fome  $«.{  an  /^amy :  he 
has  therefore,  with  a  difplay  of  the  moft  elegant  imagery,  and 
with  a  grace  and  majefty  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  opened  his 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Goddefs  of  Love,  afcribed  to  her 
the  creation  of  the  world,  invefted  her  with  the  attributes  of 
power  and  gcodnefs,  and  affigned  to  her  the  controul  of  all  human 
affairs.  He  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  Epi- 
curus, or  Empedocles,  to  intereft  mankind,  without  prefenting  to 
them  fome  difplay  of  the  agency  of  a  Divinity. 

and 
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*nd  flowing  garments,  that  were  thrown  by  the 
fculptor  over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  which, 
far  from  preffing  and  confining  their  bodies,  gave 
free  exercife  to  their  limbs,  and  fuperior  graceful- 
nefs  to  their  motion  \  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  has  mewn  his  congenial  tafte  by 
the  eafy  and  unaffected  ftyle,  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded the  lives  of  eminent  perfons  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Greece.  The  Commentaries  of 
CAESAR  are  valuable  no  lefs  for  accuracy  and  liveli- 
jiefs  of  narrative,  than  for  the  pureft  (implicity  of 
diction.  Horace  fuited  the  colours  of  his  com- 
poiition  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjecls:  in  his  Epiftles 
and  Satires  he  is  humorous  without  coarfenefs,  and 
cenforious  without  afperity ;  and  in  his  Odes  he  is 
poncife,  fplendid,   and  majeftic1.     The  eafy  and 

licentious 

*  Velleius  Paterculus,  in  his  encomium  on  Cicero,  defines  with 
flegance  and  precifion  the  limits  of  the  golden  age  of  Latinity. 
f*  Oratio  et  vis  forenfis  perfe&umque  profae  eloquentiae  decus  ita 
fub  principe  operis  fui  erupit  Tullio,  ut  deleclari  ante  eum  pauciffi, 
mis  ;  admirari  vero  neminem  pqffts,  niji  ab  illo  t'ifum ;  aut  qui  ilium 
viderit."  Lib.  i.  c.  17.  Gravina  caught  the  fame  fpjrit  of  ele- 
gant obfervation,  when  he  remarked,  "  Mirum  effet  fi  hunc 
fcriptorem  non  haberem  eximium,  quo  nemo  eft  auctior  in  elo- 
quentia  Latina,  et  in  omni  fermonis  elegantia  locupletior,  nemo 
fplendidior,  nemo  uberior,  nemo  in  omni  eruditione  celebrior ; 
nemo  denique  de  quo  cum  tot  laudes  fint  diffufae,  minus  tamen  pn 
illius  dignitate  Jit  d/'flum,"    p.  1  80.   De  Lat.  Lingua. 

1  In  his  Odes,  Horace  feems  to  unite  the  eafe  of  Anacreon  to 
the  fublimity  of  Pindar.  He  is  more  perfpicuous,  and  certainly 
has  much  more  variety  of  fubjefts,  than  the  Bard  of  Thebes. 
His  Pa/lor  cum  traherety  &c.  his  Speeches  of  Juno  and  of  Regulus,  and 
Qutm  tu  Malpomeneftme^  &c.  ajre  eiFufions  of  raatchlefs  beauty.     If 

we 
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licentious  Ovid,  the  terfe  Catullus,  the  plaintive 
Tibullus,  poured  forth  their  poetical  eftuiions  in 
a  full  and  clear  itream  of  description.  Ph/edrus, 
by  his  neat  and  exprefiive  verification  of  the  Fa- 
bles of  yEfop,  proved  that  Iamhic  meafure  was 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Livy 
gave  the  molt  nniihcd  graces  to  hiftoric  compofi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
molt  excels  in  the  clearncfs  of  his  defcriptions,  or 
the  appropriate  eloquence  of  his  fpeeches.  Learning 
has  fuftained  an  irreparable  injury  in  the  lofs  of 
the  concluding,  and  of  courfe  the  mod  interefting 
part  of  his  work,  which  related  to  a  period,  that 
admitted  the  moft  advantageous  difplay  of  his  ta- 
lents for  hiftorical  painting,  his  zeal  for  truth,  and 
his  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  liberty11.     During  this 

fplendid 

we  obfervc  his  excellent  good  fenfe,  the  prccifion  of  his  ftyle,  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  genius  ;  if  we 
recollect  that  the  fame  man  has  written  Odes  which  may  difpute 
the  palm  with  the  Bards  of  Greece,  Satires  full  of  pleafing  rail- 
lery, Epiftles  which  contain  the  beft  lectures  on  men  and  manners, 
and  an  Art  of  Poetry  which  is  the  code  of  criticifm  and  refined 
tafte  ;  it  will  furely  be  admitted  that  he  poffefled  the  moft  ample 
powers  to  inftruft  and  to  delight  mankind.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
claflic,  who  pleafes  us  more,  or  pleafes  us  fo  long.  He  has  charms 
for  perfons  of  every  age  :  by  the  young  he  is  read  with  delight, 
and  by  the  old  he  is  rarely  forgot.  See  La  Harpe's  Lectures  at 
the  Lyceum,  Warton's  EfTay  on  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  and  the 
Britifh  Critic  for  January  1794. 

k  n  Illi  Quintilianus  lafteam  ubertatem  tribuit,"  eumque 
Herodoto  comparatum  dicit,  M  cum  in  narrando  mirae  jucundi- 
tatis,  clariflimique  candoris  ;  turn  in  concionibus  fupra  quam  nar- 
rari  poteft  eloquentem ;  ita  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  per- 

fonis 
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fplendid  period,  fo  glorious  to  Rome  and  to  human 
nature,  the  affected  phrafeology  of  Sallult  was  an 
omen  of  the  approaching  decline  of  claffical  pu- 
rity1. 

The  high  reputation  acquired  by  thefe  writers, 
whofe  praife  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  every 
polifhed  age,  refults  from  combining  in  their  works 
the  genuine  beauties  of  elegant  compoiition. 

However  they  may  differ  in  the  dire6Hon  of  their 
talents,  the  nature  of  their  fubjecis,  and  the  ftyle 
of  their  productions,  there  is  ftill  a  congeniality  of 
tafte  confpicuous  in  all  their  writings,  which  are 
marked  by  fuch  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, and  animated  by  fuch  propriety  and  vigour 
of  thought,   as  can  only  be  well  underftood  and 

fonis  accommodata  :  fed  affe&us  quidem,  praecipue  eos  qui  funt 
dulciores,  ut  parcifiime  dicam,  nemo  hiftoricorura  commendavit 
magis ;  ideoque,  lib.  ii.  c.  y.  Livium  ab  adolefcentibus  magis, 
qaam  Salluftium  legendum  effe  judicat.  Walchii  Hift.  p.  50. 
Quint,  lib.  x.  c.  i. 

1  "  How  cometh  it  to  pafs,  that  Caefar  and  Cicero's  talk  is  fo 
natural  and  plain,  and  Salluft's  writing  fo  artificial  and  dark,  when 
all  the  three  lived  at  one  time  ?  I  will  freely  tell  you  my  fancy- 
herein.  Surely  Caefar  and  Cicero  befide  a  fingular  prerogative 
of  natural  eloquence  given  unto  them  by  God ;  both  two,  by 
ufe  of  life,  were  daily  orators  among  the  common  people,  and 
greateft  counfellOrs  in  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  therefore  gave  them- 
felves  to  ufe  fuch  fpeeches  as  the  meaneft  fhould  well  underftand, 
and  the  wifeft  beft  allow :  following  carefully  that  good  counfel 
of  Ajiftotle,  loquendum  ut  multi,  fapiendum  ut  pauci." 

Afcham's  Schoolmafter,  p.  339. 
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fully  relifhed  by  frequent  perufal  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  they  have  erected, 
is  fufficiently  manifeft  from  the  fmall  numher  Of 
modern  writers,  who  have  imitated  them  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fuccefs  ". 

To  follow  the  fteps  of  Grecian  authors  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  Romans.  Each  of  them 
found  fome  predeceflbr,  who  had  led  the  way  to 
the  fields  of  invention,  and  was  therefore  adopted 
as  the  in  (tractor  of  his  inexperienced  genius,  and 
his  guide  to  eminence  and  fame.  The  afliftance 
which  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  tragedians,  afforded 

m  Stri&ior  Calvus,  numerofior  Afinius,  fplendidior  Caefar,  ama. 
rior  Caelius,  gravior  Brutus,  vehementior  et  plenior  et  valentior 
Cicero,  omnes  tamen  eandem  fanitatem  eloquentiae  ferunt,  ut  fi 
Omnium  pariter  libros  in  manum  fumferis,  fcias,  quamvis  in  di- 
verfis  ingeniis,  effe  quandam  judicii  et  voluntatis  fimilitudinem 
et  cognationem.     Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  xxv. 

The  engaging  gracefulnefs  of  the  Sulpicia  of  Tibullus,  apparent 
in  all  her  aftions,  her  drefs,  and  whole  demeanour,  correfpond* 
with  the  native  beauty  of  the  claflics,  diverfified  in  fo  many 
forms,  and  under  every  appearance  inexpreffibly  beautiful  and 
captivating. 

Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veftigia  fle&ir, 

Componit  furtim,  fubfequiturque  decor  ; 
Seu  folvit  crines ;  fufis  decet  efle  capillis ; 

Seu  comfit,  comtis  eft  veneranda  comis. 
Urit,  feu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla, 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefte  venit. 
Talis  in  anerno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo, 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

Tibull.  lib.  iv.  carm.  z.  ed.  Heyne. 

1  to 
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to  Virgil,  was  fimilar  to  that  which  in  other  branches 
of  compofition  Pindar,  Arcbilochus,  Alca;us,  and 
Sappho  gave  to  Horace;  Menander  to  Terence; 
Plato  and  Demofthenes  to  Cicero;  Polybius  to 
Livy ;  aud  Thucydides  to  Salluft.  As  a  copy  mud 
from  its  own  nature  be  inferior  to  the  original, 
which  it  imitates,  they  have  all  fallen  fliort  in  point 
of  originality  and  fervour  of  compofition.  The 
poets  are  more  particularly  remarkable  for  enriching 
themfeives  with  foreign  treafures  ;  and  as  fo  many 
of  their  obligations  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  works  arc 
ftill  extant,  are  difcovered,  it  is  perhaps  the  lefs 
unfair  for  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Romans  were 
very  deeply  indebted  to  thofe,  whofe  works  have 
not  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time.  The  loft  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  the  loft  books 
of  Polybius,  if  they  could  be  recovered,  would  pro- 
bably make  fuch  difcoveries  as  confiderably  to  abate 
the  praife  ufually  beftowed  upon  Terence  and  Livy. 
The  want  of  originality  was  in  fome  meafure,  al- 
though imperfectly,  fupplied  by  judgment  and  tatte. 
The  rules  of  criticifm  wers  ftudied  when  various 
kinds  of  literature  were  cultivated  at  Rome ;  for 
Horace  wrote  his  Art  of  Poetry  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  Virgil  was  compofing  his  Eijeid.  A  blind 
attachment  to  their  great  mailers  fettered  the 
minds  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered  them  clofe  and 
fervile  followers,  rather  than  daring  and  free  adven* 
turers.  If  however  we  confider  the  manners  of  the 
nation,  their  dignity  of  character,  their  undaunted 
fpirit,  their  love  of  freedom,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments made  upon  other  foreign  inventions ;  parti- 
cular!/ 
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cularly  upon  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  we 
may  fairly  pronounce,  that  they  would  have  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  perfection,  and  that  they 
would  have  taken  a  nobler  and  a  fublimer  fliarht. 
if  they  had  trulted  lefs  to  the  genius  of  Greece,  and 
more  to  the  enthufiafm  of  nature. 

Inferior  as  the  Romans  confenedly  were  to  the 
Greeks  in  delicacy,  harmony,  and  copioufnefs,  they 
may  furely  rifk  a  conteft  with  them  for  the  prize  of 
vigour  and  majefiy  of  compofition.  Would  it  be 
too  hazardous  to  reft  their  pretenfions  to  thefe  qua- 
lities upon  the  firit  Oration  of  Cicero  againft  Cati- 
line, the  fpeech  of  Casfar  in  Salluft,  many  of  the 
fpeeches  in  Livy  and  Tacitus,  particularly  thofe  of 
Hannibal,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Galgacus  ?  While 
this  competition  is  propofed,  the  fpeeches  of  De- 
mofthenes  and  of  Pericles,  the  dignified  and  truly 
heroic  reply  of  Polyxena  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides, are  not  forgotten,  and,  it  is  hoped,  are  not 
undervalued.  The  Latin  language  feems  to  have 
been  formed  for  a  bold,  powerful,  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  perfectly  well  accorded  with  the 
lofty  fentiments  and  heroic  fpirit  of  the  conquerors- 
of  the  world. 

II.   Decline  of  the  Language. 

.  The. decay  of  tafte,  which  extended  its  influence 
to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  prevailed  like- 
wife  in  works  of  literature.  In  the  writers  who 
flourifhed  after  the  Auguftan  age,  this  circumftance 

is 
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is  remarkable,  although  we  ihould  be  deficient  in 
juftice  not  to  acknowledge  that  tliey  potfefs  a  con- 
fideraWe  ihare  of  beautiful  imagery,  lively  defcrrp- 
tion,  and  juft  obfervation,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 
Seneca  degraded  the  dignity  of  his  moral  treatifes 
by  fentences  too  pointed,  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
too  numerous  and  ftudied n ;  and  Pliny  gave  too 
laboured  and  epigrammatic  a  turn  to  his  Epiftles. 
Lucan  indulged  the  extravagance  and  wildnefsof  his 
genius  in  puerile  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  Tacitus  fet- 
tered the  powers  of  his  judgment,  and  obfeured  the 
brightnefs  of  his  imagination,  by  elaborate  brevity, 
and  dark  and  diftant  allu(ions°.  Such  affectation  was 
in  vain  fubftituted  for  the  charms  of  nature  and 
Simplicity.     So  fruitlefs  is  the  attempt  to  fupply> 

■  See  Quintilian  book.  x.  ad  finem,  for  a  juft  character  of 
Seneca. 

°  The  character  given- by  Pliny  to  Timanthes  may  be  juftly 
applied  to  Tacitus :  "  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  ittetfigitut  plus 
femper  quam  pingitur ;  et  cum  ars  fumma  fit,  ingenium  tame  ft 
ultra  artem  eft."     Lib.  xxxv.  e.  \o. 

"  A  man  who  could  join  the  brilliant  of  wit,  and  concife 
fententioufnefs  peculiar  to  that  age,  with  the  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  times,  and  the  deep  reflection,  and  good  fenfe  of  the  beft 
moderns,  cannot  choofe  but  have  fomething  to  ftrike  you.  Yet 
what  I  admire  in  him  above  all  this,  is  hi*  deteftation  of  tyranny, 
and  the  high  fpirit  of  liberty,  that  every  now  and  then  breaks 
out,  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  no.  I  remember  a  fentence 
in  his  Agricola,  that  (concife  as  it  is)  I  always  admired,  for 
faying  much  in  a  little  compafs.  He  fpeaks  of  Domitian,  who 
upon  feeing  the  laft  will  of  Agricola,  where  he  had  made  him 
coheir  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  '  Satis  conftabat  Isetatum  eum 
velut  honore  judicioque ;  tarn  ca?ca  et  corrupta  mens  afliduis 
adulationibus  erat,  ut  nefdret  a  bono  patre  non  fcribi  hseredem, 
nifi  malum  principem."     Gray's  Letters  to  Weft. 

VOL.   I.  M  bv 
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by  gaudy  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  artificial  beauty 
of  complexion,  the  want  of  genuine  charms,  and 
the  native  bloom  of  youth. 

Qui nt i li ax,  in  an  incomparable  work,  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  mind,  and  complete  the  educa- 
tion of  a  Roman  orator,  and  abounding  with  the 
pureft  principles  of  judgment,  and  the  choiceft 
treafures  of  learning  and  experience,  endeavoured 
to  direct  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
ancient  models  of  compofition.  But  the  weeds  of 
a  bad  tafte  were  too  deeply  and  too  widely  fown  to 
be  eradicated,  even  by  his  diligent  and  ikilful  hand; 
and  this  degeneracy  in  the  productions  of  litera- 
ture, with  a  £ew  exceptions,  kept  a  regular  pace 
with  the  depravity  of  manners,  which  prevailed 
during  the  fucceeding  times  of  the  lower  empire. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  Quintilian  and  of  Sir 
Jofliua  Reynolds,  that  their  refpeclive  works  are 
not  merely  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  youth 
in  eloquence  and  painting,  but  that  they  contain 
the  principles  of  true  tafte,  which  are  applicable  to 
the  fine  arts  and  to  literature  in  general,  aided  by 
great  force  of  expreffion,  and  adorned  with  great 
elegance  of  fancy.  The  concife  review  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  by  Quintilian  is  perhaps  fcarcely 
to  be  paralleled  for  correctnefs  of  judgment  *.  He 
enlarges  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  the  Oration* 
of  Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer; 


•  Quint,  lib.  x.  de  Copia  Vcrborura. 

and 
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and  srives  an  admirable  character  of  the  Comedies 
of  Menander.  His  ftriclures  upon  Seneca  prove 
that  in  the  decline  of  literature,  when  the  works  of 
that  author  were  moft  popular,  the  tafte  of  Quinti- 
lian  was  neither  vitiated  by  falfe  refinement,  nor 
perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

"  Were  we  to  divide  the  whole  fpace  from  Au- 
g'uftus  to  Conftantine  into  two  equal  periods  of 
time,  we  could  not  obferve  without  furprife  the 
difference  in  their  refpeclive  degeneracy  and  dete- 
rioration. The  writers  in  the  firft  divifion  rank,  it 
is  true,  far  below  their  predeceflbrs  of  the  Auguilan 
fchool :  but  who  will  compare  Calphurnius  and 
Nemefianus  with  Lucan  and  Statius  ?  Tacitus  muft 
not  be  degraded  by  a  comparifon  with  any  hifto- 
rian  of  the  latter  interval ;  and  Suetonius  himfelf 
rifes  far  above  the  level  of  Spartianus,  Capitolinus, 
and  Lampridius. 

"  St  Ambrofe,  St.  Auguftin,  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Firft,  were  undoubtedly  men  of  powerful  minds  and 
extenfive  learning;  but  they  exhibit  ftrong  proofs 
of  the  corruption  of  language.  Nor  can  a  more 
favourable  judgment  be  pafled  upon  the  more 
lineally  defcended  daffies,  the  partizans  of  Homeric 
deities  and  pagan  mythology.  Servius  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pains-taking  grammarian  ;  Macrobius, 
a  profeffed  fcholar  and  critic,  was  unable  to  ufe  his 
own  language,  or  exemplify  his  own  rules ;  and 
Symmachus,  a  courtier,  ami  a  man  of  diftinguiftieci 
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abilities,  has  not  the  leaft  claim  to  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, or  profundity  of  thought.  Claudian  himfelf, 
a  foreigner,  feems  born  to  refcue  the  age  from 
general  contempt,  and  in  fpirit  and  harmony  ranks 
high  among  the  Roman  poets.  As  to  Aufonius, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  the  galaxy  of  tranfalpine 
fcholars,  which  fheds  a  faint  gleam  on  the  lad  ftage 
of  Roman  literature,  they  obtain  by  their  num- 
ber a  diftin&ion  they  could  not  claim  by  their 
merits*. " 

The  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  gradually  took  place  after  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  proceeded  from  the  number  of 
ftrangers,  Goths,  Alans,  Huns,  and  Gauls,  who 
reforted  to  Rome  from  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  intermixed  foreign 
words,  and  new  combinations  of  fpeech,  with  the 
original  Latin.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  as  the 
claflical  language  of  Rome  flouriflied  for  fo  lhort  a 
period,  it  had  never  taken  deep  root  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia, 
Tufcany,  Umbria,  Magna  Gracia,  Lombardy,  and 
Liguria,  were  all  diftinguimed  by  their  peculiar  dia- 
lects. The  prevalence  of  Greek  likewife  had  no 
inconfiderable  influence  in  mortening  the  continu- 
ance of  pure  Latin,  as  the  former  had  long  been 
fafhionable  among  the  polifhed  Romans  ;  and  when 
the  feat  of  empire  was  removed,  it  entirely  fuper- 
feded  the  ufe  of  the  latter  in  the  court  of  Conftan- 
tinople. 

'  Introduftion  to  the  Literary  Hiftory,  &c.  p.  20. 

The 
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The  accurate  obferver  of  the  Latin  tongue  may 
trace  its  progress  through  the  fucceifive  ftages  of 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.  Th« 
infancy  marks  the  time,  when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  over  the  moll  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  the  Salii  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  gods 
their  wild  and  unpolifhed  verfes.  The  childhood 
refers  to  the  reign  of  the  kings,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  Its  man- 
hood denotes  the  decline  of  the  republic,  and  the 
rife  of  the  empire,  when  poetry  was  cultivated  by 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace ;  eloquence 
by  Hortenfius  and  Cicero ;  and  hiftory  by  Corne- 
lius Nepos  and  Livy.  Its  old  age  chara&erifes  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  emperors,  when  falfe  refinement 
baniihed  the  tafte  of  the  Auguftan  age,  and  the 
language  became  debafed  and  corrupted. 

III.  State  of  the  Language  in  modern  times. 

The  extenfive  conquefts  of  the  Romans,  their 
conftant  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  power- 
ful influence  over  them,  promoted  the  wide  diffu- 
iion  of  their  language.  The  general  eflablifhment 
of  their  laws,  and  the  cuftom  of  pleading  in  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  no  other  language,  laid  the  na- 
tives of  many  countries  under  the  neceffity  of 
making  its  ftudy  a  part  of  their  education.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  Germans,  as  foon  as  they 
directed  their  attention  to  literature,  revived  it  by 
the  Itudy  of  the  imperial  law.  Nor  did  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Papal  See  contribute  lefs  to  preferve  and 
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difieminate  it ;  for  it  was  the  refined  policy  of  the 
Conclave  to  oppofe  the  learning  of  Rome  as  a  bar- 
rier againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Greek  church ; 
fo  that  the  popularity  of  the  Latin  tongue  bore  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pon- 
tifical power.  To  thcfe  caufes  may  be  attributed 
the  prevalence  of  Latin,  as  a  living  language,  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  at  prefent  fpoken 
with  fluency  not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  by  thofe 
who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  but  even  by 
the  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Poland. 

* 

Whilfl  the  Romans  were  matters  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  ever  fince  the  revival  of  learning,   no 
language  has  had  better  pretenfions  to  the  title  of 
an  univerfal  language,   than  the  Latin.     So  great 
has  been  its  prevalence,  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
by   every   enlightened    nation  ;    and   there   is  no 
branch  of  learning,  difcovery  of  art,   or  fyftem  of 
fcience,  and  indeed  fcarcely  any  topic  of  liberal 
difcuffion  or  inquiry,  which  has  not  been  indebted 
to   it  for  expreffion,    ornament,   and   illuftration. 
This  has  always  been  the  vehicle  of  communication 
between  men  of  letters,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  a  correfpondence  with  each  other  from  the 
mod  diftant  places.    Many  celebrated  authors  have 
confidered  their  native  tongues,  as  either  unpolifhed 
in  their  phrafeology,    or  confined  in  their  circula- 
tion ;  and  have  therefore  had  recourfe  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome.     The  rays  of  fcience  and 
learning,   that  beam  from  many  valuable  produc- 
tions, 
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tions,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  world  through 
this  clear  and  beautiful  medium.     This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  were  compofed  the  invaluable  pro- 
ductions of  Erafmus,   Grotius,  Puffendorff,  New-- 
ton,  Boerhaave,  Bacon,  and  Gravina. 

Even  in  the  prefent  age,  every  writer  who  wifhes 
his  works  to  defcend  to  remote  pofterity,  muft  not 
venture  to  erect  the  monuments  of  his  fame  with 
the  periihable  materials  which  modern  languages 
fupply,  highly  refined  and  firmly  eftablifhed  as  they 
may  appear.  They  are  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  fluc- 
tuation, and  are  fubject  to  tke  caprices  of  fafhion 
and  novelty  :  but  the  Latin  is  fixed  and  permanent. 
The  phrafeology  of  Chaucer  and  Hollinflied,  of 
Malherbe  and  Rabelais,  has  long  been  obfolete, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  old  age ;  whilft  that  of  Horace 
and  Cicero,  tried  by  the  teft  of  centuries,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  the  refpect  of  mankind,  flourifhes  in 
perpetual  youth.  The  language  once  fpoken  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  is  ft  ill  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  dictates  of  gratitude,  honour,  and  veneration. 
It  is  infcribed  upon  the  public  edifices ;  it  diftin- 
guimes  the  monuments  and  the  medals  of  every 
country  in  Europe ;  and  tranfmits  the  remembrance 
of  fcholars,  philofophers,  patriots,  and  heroes, 
through  the  fuceeeding  generations  of  mankind, 
in  terms,  which,  with  refpecl;  both  to  dignity  and 
precifion,  no  modern  tongue  can  equal. 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  the  opinion  of  fcho- 
lars  was  by  no  means  uniform,  as  to  the  proper 
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ftandard  of  Latin  compofition.    Lbngolius,  Bembo, 
Paulus  Manutius,  and  other  writers  of  confiderable 
note,  were  advocates  for  the  exclufive  imitation  of 
Cicero,   and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  claffic  palm, 
by  prefenting  in  their  works  a  fervile  copy  of  his 
ftyle.     The   impropriety  of  this   predilection   was 
fully  proved,  and  the  right  of  the  other  clafiies  to 
a  due  mare   of  attention  was  ably  maintained  by 
Henry   Stephens,    Politian,    and    Erahnus.     rlhis 
controverfy,  carried  on  with  fo  much  warmth  and 
ingenuity  on  both  fides,  has  long  ceafed  :  the  great 
Roman  Orator  has  been  allowed  to  give  the  law  of 
elegant  writing  to  fucoeeding  times  ;  and  this  pre- 
rogative is  founded  upon  the  admirable  perfpicuity, 
copioufnefs,   and  richnefs  of  his  diction.     Virgil 
reigns  with  unrivalled  fway  in  the  province  of  poe- 
try, and  his  works  have  fixed  the  ftandard  of  Latin 
verification.     Modern  writers  have   rifen  to  fame 
in  exact  proportion  as  they  have  employed  their 
diligence  and  tafte,  in  the  imitation  of  thefe  great 
matters ;  but  fubjecl,  however,  to  that  defect,  which 
neceilarily  attends  the  ftudy  of  a  foreign  language, 
the  expreflious  generally  take  a  tincture  from  their 
native  tongue ;  and  in  the  Roman  difguife  may 
frequently  be  difcovered  the  features  of  the  French, 
the  German,    and  the  Engliih.     Juftice  however 
reftraius  us  from  applying   this  obfervation  with 
equal  force  to  tjie  Italians,   as  the  derivation  of 
their  language,   and  their  defcent  from  a  Roman 
origin,  enable  them  to  tread  more  exactly  in  the 
fteps  of  their  illuitrious  anceftors. 

To 
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To  acquire  fuch  claflical  knowledge,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  Latin  with  eafe  and  elegance,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  him,  who  is  equally  a  found 
fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  He  mult  be  fenfible, 
that  a  good  ftyle  does  not  eonult  in  a  clofe  and 
fervile  imitation  of  any  author  in  particular;  but 
that  it  depends  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  authors  of  the  Auguftan  asra,  or  who  have 
molt  clofely  conformed  to  the  ftandard  of  compo- 
fition  which  was  then  erected.  He  muft  examine 
the  nature  of  their  works,  develope  the  art,  and 
unravel  the  texture  of  their  compofitions r.  His 
next  care  muft  be  to  adapt  their  expreflions  to  his 
own  ideas,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
his  fubjeel,  whether  it  be  theological,  fcientiflc, 
hiftorical,  or  poetical ;  and,  when  he  adorns  himfelf 
with  the  drefs  of  the  ancients,  he  mult  endeavour 
to  move  with  grace,  and  fpeak  with  eafe  and  dig- 
nity. Thus,  it  is  prefumed,  may  be  acquired,  by 
attentive  obfervation  and  repeated  trials,  that  dic- 
tion which  is  pure,  but  not  affected ;  learned,  but 
not  pedantic;  and  claflical  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  original.  Thefe  are  the  fair  colours  of  ftyle, 
which  adorn  the  elegant,  luminous,  and  flowing 
periods  of  Gravina  and  Lowth ;  and  the  harmo- 
nious and  polifhed  verfes  of  Milton,  Vida,  and 
Sannazarius. 

'  See  Walchius  tie  Imitatione,  c.  xiv.  p.  691.  and  c.  xv. 
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The  Greek  Language 


THE  alTertion  will  not  perhaps  be  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted by  thofe,  who  are  beft  acquainted  with 
fuch  fubjects,  and  are  bell;  qualified  to  make  ex- 
tenfive  and juft  comparifons,  if  it  be  faid  that  the 
Greek  claims  the  fuperiority  over  all  other  lan~ 
guages.  In  its  numerous  modes  of  expreffion 
there  is  preciiion  without  obfeurity,  and  copiouf- 
nefs  without  redundance.  It  owes  the  former  to 
the  various  and  diverfified  inflections  of  its  words, 
and  the  latter  to  the  great  number  of  its  derivatives. 
In  its  general  ftructure  and  formation,  a  proper  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
ilanding ;  for  its  energy  and  ftrengtlv  are  not  more 
ftriking  than  its  harmony.  The  ftriclnefs  of  its 
rules  does  not  lmpole  too  much  reftraint  upon  its 
expreffions,  and  its  grammatical  fyftem  is  in  every 
part  exact  and  complete a. 

From  a  fliort  view  of  its  hiflory  and  character- 
iftics,  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  language  de- 
ferves  to  be  held  up  as  a  perfect  model  of  expreffion, 
and  that  it  fully  jultifies  the  praife  of  thofe  fcholars 

*  See  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Languages,  voJ.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 
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and  critics,  who  have  celebrated  its  excellence,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
derived  tafte,  improvement,  and  pleafure,  from 
the  peruial  of  its  incomparable  writers. 

The  Eaft  was  the  fruitful  fource  of  the  literature, 
as  well  as  of  the  fcience,  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  Letters  were  communicated  by  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  to  them  ;  and  they 
were  more  indebted  to  the  roving  difpofitton,  or 
the  neceffities  of  Grangers,  than  to  their  own  active 
curioiity,  for  this  acquifition.  It  is  probable  that, 
before  they  received  this  valuable  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge, they  reprefented  their  thoughts  by  delineating 
the  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  Egyptians 
did  in  their  hieroglyphics,  becaufe  the  Greek  word 
y^x<puv  fignifies  both  to  paint  and  to  write;  and 
<ny**T«,  or  <rv[Mti<x,  mean  as  well  the  images  of  na- 
tural objects,  as  artificial  marks,  or  characters. 

The  oral  language  of  ancient  Greece,  before  it 
rofe  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  was  fimple  and  un- 
compounded.  It  was  formed  from  the  primitive 
dialects  of  the  Hellenians  and  Pelafgians.  So 
fmall  was  the  original  (lock  of  Grecian  eloquence, 
that  all  the  words  are  derived  from  an  inconfider- 
able  number  of  primitives.  But  the  acute  and 
ingenious  fpirit  of  the  people  gradually  difplayed 
itfelf  ia  the  increafe  and  improvement  of  their 
modes  of  expreffion,  as  they  advanced  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  arts,  and  the  progreffive  ftages 
of  civilized  life. 

The 
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The  names  of  the  original  characters  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  thole  of  Greece  are  fimilar;  and  the  re- 
femblance  of  their  tbrms,  and  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  is 
common  to  them  both,  furniih  a  decifive  proof, 
that  they  had  one  and  the  fame  origin.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  changed  their  arrangement  in 
writing,  and  inferibed  their  characters  in  alternate 
oider,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  right  to 
left,  as  appeared  by  many  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  celebrated  Sigean  in- 
fcription,  of  which  a  curious  reprefentation  is 
given  in  Shuckford's  Connection  of  facred  and  pro- 
fane Hiftory b.  Some  letters  were  afterwards  added, 
the  powers  of  others  were  altered,  written  vowels 
■were  introduced  to  fupply  that  deficiency  which 
was  common  to  Greek  with  all  the  Oriental  dia- 
lects ;  and  the  combinations  of  vowels  called  diph- 
thongs were  introduced,  which  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree peculiar  to  the  Greek  language.  The  divi- 
fions  into  dialects  were  gradually  formed  by  the 
independent  and  unconnected  people,  whofe  names 
they  bear ;  and  as  they  had  no  common  metro- 
polis, they  adapted  their  modes  of  fpeech  to  their 
own    provincial    manners   and   characters.       The 

b  Vol.  i.  p.  264,  &c.  Plato  feems  to  intimate  that  the  Greek 
language  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  which  lie  calls  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Barbarians.  He  divides  words  into  two  claffes  ;  the 
primitive,  which  he  afcribes  to  God  ;  an.l  the  derivative,  which 
he  attributes  to  human  invention.  Plato  in  Cratylo.  Mont- 
faucon  Palceographia,  p.  115.  121.  553.  Voffius  de  Arte 
Gramm.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

Doric, 
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Doric,  of  which  the  Eolic  was  a  branch,  was 
fpoken  in  Boeotia,  the  Peloponnefus,  Epirus,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  planted  upon 
the  coafts  of  Italy.  It  was  chara&eriftic  of  the 
unpolifhed  manners  of  the  Dorians  themfelves, 
and  bore  lbme  analogy  to  that  grandeur  and  fim- 
plicity  of  defign,  which  are  vifible  in  the  remain- 
ing fpecimens  of  their  architecture.  The  moft 
perfect  examples  of  this  dialect,  which  the  ravages 
of  time  have  fpared,  exift  in  the  Pat torals  of  Theo- 
critus, the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  the  mathematical 
treatifes  of  Archimedes.  Although  the  Ionic  is 
the  prevailing  dialect  of  Homer,  he  has  diverfified 
his  works  with  the  various  forms  of  expreflion 
which  the  others  fupplied.  The  favourable  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  his  travels  into  the  different 
parts  of  Greece  and  its  colonies,  furniflied  him. 
with  this  advantage,  and  gave  him  a  complete 
command  of  every  kind  of  provincial  phrafeology6. 
The  progreffive  improvements  of  the  Ionians  were 
communicated  to  their  dialect,  which  was  fpoken 
on  all  the  populous  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  territories  of  Attica.  The  witty  and  in- 
genious inhabitants  of  that  province  advanced  it 
to  that  ftate  of  refinement,  elegance,  and  fweet- 
nefs,  which  charm  the  clafiical  reader  in  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  Comedies 
of  Ariftophanes,  the  Works  of  Xenophon,  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Treatifes  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Orations  of  Demofthenes. 

e  Inquiry  into  the  Lifs  and  Writings  of  Homer,  p,  282,  &c. 
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The  Athenians  were  celebrated  for  the  greateft 
delicacy  of  tafte.  Even  the  inferior  clafles  of 
citizens  decided  not  only  upon  the  fentiments  de- 
livered by  the  public  fpeakers,  but  eriticifed  the 
purity  of  their  language,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
periods.  So  exquifite  was  their  judgment,  as 
oftentimes  to  border  upon  faftidioufnefs ;  and  the 
leaft  deviation  from  the  cftabliihed  rules  of  pro- 
priety offended  their  ears.  As  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  their  refinement,  we  are  told  that  Theo- 
phraftus,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Chara6ters, 
a  native  of  Lefbos,  and  a  difciple  of  Plato,  who 
gave  him  his  name  for  the  fluency  and  elegance  of 
his  diction,  was  difcovered  by  one  of  the  common 
people  of  Athens  to  be  a  ftranger,  by  his  too  great 
accuracy  of  pronunciation  d. 

The  theory  of  derivation  adopted  by  the  author 
of  m  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,"  ac- 
cording to  which  all  the  words  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage are  derived  from  duads  of  vowels,  originated 
with  Hemfterhufius,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  fcho- 
lars  of  his  age.  Not  only  the  vowels  regularly 
taken  from  A  to  T,  and  terminated  with  X2,  are 
made  the  bafis  of  this  plan  ;  but  the  moft  ancieut 
confonants  are  either  prefixed  to  them,  or  inierted 
between   them,    fo  as  to  form  about   a  hundred 

*  Ilia  Attica  anus  Theophraftum  hominem  alioqui  difertiffi- 
mum,  annotata  unius  affeftatione  verbi  hofpitem  dixit :  nee  alio 
fe  id  deprehendifle,  interrogata  refpondit,  quam  qu&d  nimium 
Attkt  loqueretur.     Quint,  lib.  8.  c.  I. 

radical 
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radical  verbs.  With  thefe,  other  confonants  and 
vowels  were  raixed,  and  variously  combined ;  and 
thus  the  whole  language  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
gradually  conftructed  and  furnimed  with  its  abun- 
dant ftores  of  derivative  words e.  . 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
theory  is  very  ingenious,  and  deferves  the  exami- 
nation of  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  inveftigating  the 
origin  of  languages.  The  Greek,  no  doubt,  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  very  ftrong  marks  of  a  methodical 
ftruchire.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther language,  like  the  government  of  nations,  does 
not  arife  out  of  peculiar  circumftances  and  fitua- 
tions  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  neeeflity,  the  inven- 
tion of  arts,  and  the  exercife  of  various  occupations, 
are  its  genuine  fources  ?  After  a  people  have  emerged 
from  a  favage  ftate,  in  which  all  their  attention  has 
been  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  and  they-  have  made  fome  confiderable  ad- 
vances in  refinement,  they  have  then  leifure  to  fix 
the  proper  ftandard  of  their  language,  to  reduce  it 
to  order,  and  complete  its  artificial  form.  For  its 
origin,  therefore,  it  can  be  little  indebted  to  the 
fyftematic  precifion  of  rules,  whatever  it  may  owe 
to  them  for  its  improvement.  The  ages  of  barba- 
rifm  may  produce  warriors  and  legiflators ;  but  it 
required  a  lefs  turbulent  and  more  refined  ftate  of 
fociety,   for  grammarians  and  philologifts  to  arife, 

e  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  vol.  iv. 
p.  54.     Lennep's  Etyrnologicon  Prolegom.  p.  27.  and  vol.  ii. 

6  and 
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and  for  works  of  literature  to  be  compofcd,  and  re- 
gulated by  their  laws. 


I.  The  CharaSleriftks  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Among  its  numerous  beauties,  it  is  defervedly 
celebrated  for  fweetnefs,  as  well  as  variety  of  founds, 
to  which  our  pronunciation  is  far  from  doing  jus- 
tice, from  a  want  of  the  fame  eompafs,  and  modu- 
lation of  tones.  By  tranfpoling,  altering,  and  taking 
away  letters,  the  Greek  was  foftened,  and  made 
more  pleafing  to  the  ear.  The  diphthongs,  as  well 
as  the  open  vowels,  fwell  and  elevate  the  tones,  in 
a  manner  fuperior  to  modern  languages.  The  de- 
clenfions  of  nouns,  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the 
changes  of  dialects,  and  the  number  of  poetical 
licences,  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  termina- 
tions. Many  words  are  clofed  with  vowels,  and 
Very  few  with  mute  confonants,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
Oriental,  Gothic,  and  Celtic  languages. 

In  the  works  of  Homer  in  particular,  the  beauty 
of  fmgle  words,  coniidered  only  with  refpeclt  to 
found,  is  remarkable.  With  confummate  fkill  and 
taile,  he  has  made  choice  of  fuch  as  are  rough  or 
fmooth,  long  or  fhort,  harmonious  or  difcordant  to 
the  ear,  fo  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  nature  of 
his  different  fubjecls.  The  names  of  perlbns,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  countries,  are  fometimes  foft  and 
flowing,  and  fometimes  grand  and  fonorous,   and 

contribute 
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Contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  improve  the  charms 
of  his  defcript  ions'. 

The  works  of  the  ben?  Greek  authors  are  much 
to  be  admired  for  the  fkilful  arrangement  of  words, 
and  the  beauties  of  finilhed  compohtion.  From  the 
accurate  diftinctions  made  by  genders  and  cafes  in 
nouns,  and  by  perfons  in  verbs,  no  invariable  fitu- 
ation  of  words  was  neceffary ;  and  confequently 
fucli  as  were  declinable  could  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  a  fentence  without  injury  to  its  perfpicuity. 
In  this  refpecl  modern  languages  are  very  defective; 
for,  as  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  general  are  inde- 
clinable, and  mult  be  attached  to  their  refpeclive 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  an  uniform  and  fixed 
pofition  is  neceffary,  in  which  no  change  can  be 
made  without  detriment  to  the  fenfe,  if  not  total 
confufion  of  it.  Greek  compofitions,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  with  grand  and  lofty  fentences,  con- 
futing of  members  of  various  extent,  terminating 
fometimes  with  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fome- 
times  with  another.  Hence  the  ear  is  con- 
ftantly  gratified  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  paufes, 
and  an  harmonious  flow  of  periods ;  and  an  em- 
phatical  word,  like  the  principal  figure  in  a  picture, 
is  placed  where  it  will  produce  the  molt  ftriking 
effect.  In  poetry  this  arrangement  is  full  more 
remarkable,  as  it  is  accommodated  to  every  dif- 
ferent  kind   of  metre.      All   thefe   changes   were 

f  Homer's  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  will  illuftratc  this  remark  : 
if  taken  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  an  accurate  map  of  antient  Greece.     Iliad,  lib.  ii,  1.  .494,  &c. 

vol.  i.  n  made 
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made  with  fo  much  fkill  and  effect,  as  to  fatisfy 
the  refined  judgment  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  Pfctfo, 
and  Demofthenes.  Unable  as  the  moderns  are  to 
equal  thefe  beauties,  or  even  to  form  a  complete 
idea  of  their  nature ;  yet  the  delicacy  of  talk  and 
extent  of  knowledge  poflefied  by  the  ancient  critics, 
who  lived  fome  ages  after  the  moft  flourifhing  era 
of  Grecian  literature,  amply  qualified  them  for  this 
purpofe.  Both  Dionyfius  the  HalicarnafTian  and 
Demetrius  Phalereus  enter  into  particular  and  cri- 
tical difcuflions  on  the  melodious  conftruction  of 
Creek  fentences,  in  profc  as  well  as  verfe,  con  duel 
their  obfervations  upon  regular  principles,  and 
illuftrate  them  by  the  examples  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent authors. 

Other  cbaracteriftic  properties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage will  appear  by  conhdering  the  particles, 
which  are  the  nice  links,  which  connect  fentences 
and  members  of  fentences  with  each  other.  They 
are,  indeed,  too  often  regarded  by  fuperficiar 
readers  as  redundant,  or  unmeaning;  but  when 
clofely  examined,  they  are  found  to  pofl'efs  parti- 
cular force,  energy,  and  precifion*.  The  diminu- 
tive words  give  great  exactnefs  and  beauty  to  ex- 
prefiion,  and  are  calculated  to  annex  to  an  objec~l 


xixxi? — x*0«Tip  watp«  IIAaTw»»  "  O  (At*  $1  (AiycK;  xyifAVt  if  Ufatu 
Ztv;."  Ka»  irecf  'oprifu/.  "  AM*  en  ©V'  Sec.  Aa/*C««T«»  c"i  xju 
i»  •wafl'jTJXoij  croXAaxit  o  avthauc;  «to?*  iirwif — '.'  uru  St  otxwoV' — E» 

ye*  rot  <rv>$t0por  i|eAok,  «rt/«|«»p»i«rns  xat  to  -maOe;. — Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus wift  'EffAWHas.  Sec  Clarke's  Homer's  Iliad  A.  1.  $6.  B. 
1.  158.  E.  858,  &c. 

fome 
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fome  pleafing  idea  of  tendernefs  or  familiarity. 
The    dual    number    accurately   diftinguifhes   two 
perfons  from  one,  as  well  as  from  an  indifcriminate 
and  vague  multitude.     Different  inflections  of  the 
fame  cafes  of  nouns  are  adapted  to  all  the  ufes  of 
poetry  and  profe.     The  power  of  the  double  ne- 
gative is  very  fenfibly  felt ;  and  there  are  inftances, 
where  prohibition  or  contradiction  is  guarded  even 
Uy  three  negatives,  which  enforce  tlie  fentiment  in 
the  greateft  degree.     In  greek  and  in  greek  alone 
occur  the  grammatical  folecifms  of  a  verb  lingular 
being  joined  to  a  neuter  plural,   and  of  the  union 
of  an  article,  or  adjective  mafculine  with  a  fub- 
ilantive  feminine.     The  middle  voice  has  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  exprefling,    that  a  perfon  is  the 
fubjecl;  of  his  own  actions.     The  tenfes  are  more 
numerous  and  more  definite  than   thofe   of  any 
other  language.     In  Greek  alone  are  to  be  found 
a  paft  imperative  mood,   a  participle  prefent  of  the 
pafTive  voice,  and  a  paulo-poft  future  tenfe.     Con- 
ditional action  is  denoted  by  the  fubjun&ive,  and 
fuch  as  relates  to  an  object  of  defire,  by  the  opta- 
tive mood.      The  variety  and  exactnefs  of  ideas 
difplayed  in  all  the  modifications  of  the  verb  (how 
a  refinement  of  thought,   and  a  depth  of  meta- 
physical reafoning,  applied  to  the  divifions  of  time, 
which  prove  the  peculiar  acutenefs  and  unrivalled 
invention  of  the  Greeks'1. 

h  Artium  parens  et  altrix  Grasca  diligentia  eft  ; 
Literaruro  porro  curam  nulla  gens  attentius 
Repperit :  polivit  ufque  fincm  ad  unguis  extimum. 

Terentiarais  Mauius. 

n  S  The 
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The  prolific  power  of  their  language  was  not 
limited  by  any  fixed  bounds,   or  reftrained  by  any 
certain  rules.     Verbs  were  the  fruitful  trees,  M'hieh 
produced   innumerable   branches    fpringing    from 
each  other  in  the  greateft  abundance  and  variety. 
They  are  fometimes  compounded  with  each  other, 
and  fometimes  with  fubftantives ;  nouns  are  formed 
from  them,    and  even  from  different  tenfes  and 
perfons  of  the  fame  verb '.     But  the  power  of  com- 
pounding them  with  prepofitions  was  of  a  much 
more  extraordinary  extent.     With  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  prepofitions  any  verb,   unlefs  itsfignifica- 
tion  made  it  naturally  repugnant  to  fuch  an  alli- 
ance,  could  be  joined.     There  are  numerous  in- 
ftances  of   fuch    combinations,    and   likewife   of 
double  and  even  treble  prepofitions  being  united 
with  verbs  and  nouns.     As  fuch  compound  words 
pofTefs  an  unrivalled  ftrength,  richnefs,  and  figni- 
ficant  brevity,  thev  Ihow  the  creative  powers  of  a 
language,   which  contains  inexhauftible  refources. 
Their  effeel;  is  more   particularly  felt   in  poetry, 
which  they  fupply  with  one  of  its  moft  finking  and 
beautiful  ornaments.      To  the  genius  of  Homer 
they  fornilhed  appropriate  expr'efiion,  and  enabled 

1  See  Clarke's  ingenious  fyflem  of  the  Greek  tenfes,  in  his  note 
on  line  37  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad. 

FromVfflroH)/***,  ucr««,  r,T«t,  are  derived  mtr,p.att  vowo-ts,  aromnrc. 
See  Monboddo,  v.  ii.  p.  185.    • 

There  are  thirty-four  inftances  at  leaft  of  the  verb  being  com- 
pounded with  double  prepofitions,  «»li^«v«»  a»Waga£aAA«;, 
«»WpoCaXX«,  &c.  Inftances  of  a  verB  and  three  prepofitions, 
fuch  as  Lv^Htxco  «»'.  a^e  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  See  Lord 
Ivlonboddo,  and  Va.kenaer  apud  Lennep^  p,  24,  25. 

him 
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111  111  to  give,  even  to  an  epithet,  fuch  diftinct  and 
pieiurHque  ideas,  as  inferior  poets  convey  with  lefs 
effect  in  long  deferiptions.  To  this  power  of  com- 
pounding words  fo  extenfive  and  unbounded,  no 
reii'mb lance  can  be  traced  in  the  productions  of 
art,  except  in  the  indefinite  combination  of  letters 
to  form  words,  and  the  multiplication  of  numbers 
in  arithmetic. 

From  fuch  powers  of  language  naturally  arofe  a 
proportionable  copioufnefs.  Even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  it  had  avTumed  a  permanent  cha- 
racter ;  and  his  works.,  produced  in  the  infancy  of 
arts  and  civilization,  afforded  a  fatisfactory  proof, 
to  what  various  fubje&s  it  could  be  applied.  So 
full  and  complete  indeed  is  the  nature  of  his  ftyle, 
fo  far  is  it  from  affording  any  ground  for  com- 
plaints of  its  weaknefs  and  deficiency,  that  all 
fcholars  unite  in  their  admiration  of  its  energy  and 
copioufnefs.  What  are  the  thoughts  of  Virgil, 
Taifo,  or  any  modern  poet,  to  which  the  didlion 
of  Homer,  and  the  other  great  Grecian  poets,  could 
not  give  adequate  expreilion,  and  even  embellifh 
with  additional  and  fuperior  beauties  of  harmony, 
richnefs,  and  variety  of  compofition? 
i 

II.  Style  of  Greek  Writers. 

Thus  to   the»fertile    and   happy   invention   of 

writers  of  all  deferiptions  did  the  Greek  language 

fupply  an  abundant  ftore  of  the  molt  fignificant 

terms ;  and  every  conception  of  the  mind,  every 

n  3  appear- 
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appearance  of  nature,  and  production  of  art,  were 
conveyed  by  correfpondent  and  adequate  words. 
The  hiftorian,  the  orator,  and  the  philofupher, 
exercifed  the  fame  freedom,  energy,  and  beauty  of 
expreffion,  as  the  poet  himfelf.  The  effect  of 
genius  upon  the  Grecian  language  was  like  that  of 
the  fun,  when  it  varies  the  glowing  tints  of  light, 
and  touches  the  clouds  with  the  richeft  and  moil 
beautiful  diversity  of  colours.  Herodotus,  the 
firft  of  Grecian  hiftorians,  adorned  his  curious  and 
entertaining  work  with  the  vocal  flow  and  poetical 
terminations  of  the  Ionic,  and  Thucydides  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  celebrated  hiftory  of  the  Peloponne- 
fiau  war  by  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  the  attic 
dialect. 

The  Greek  language  aflumed  with  eafe  the 
various  forms  in  which  Eloquence  ftrove  to  per^ 
fuade  and  Philofophy  to  inftrucl  mankind.  Ariitotle 
was  concife,  and  vigorous ;  Plato  was  diffufe  and 
poetical,  Xenophon  was  Ample  and  elegant.  The 
comedies  of  Ariftophanes  and  Menander,  however 
unlike  in  their  characters  and  fentiments,  were 
both  improved  by  the  pure  and  refined  beauties 
of  their  native  dialed.  Theocritus  gave  the  artlefs 
graces  of  Doric  fimplicity  to  his  paitorals;  and 
Sappho  conveyed  her  tender  fentiments  of  pailion 
in  the  pleating  cadences  of  that  kind  of  verifica- 
tion, which  is  emphatically  diftinguilhed  by  her 
name.  The  Alcaic  Ode,  the  Elegy,  and  the 
Epigram  are  all  marked  by  their  own  peculiar 
characters.      The  eafy  flow  of  Iambics,  and  the 

irregular 
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irregular  combination  of  choral  mcafures,  adorned 
the  dramatic  productions  of  .Efchvlus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles.  Their  language  was  a  perfect 
image  of  the  bold  and  verlktile  genius  of  the 
people  who  fpoke  it;  for  it  embraced  the  wide 
extent  of  human  perceptions,  was  moulded  into 
every  form,  and  produced  aftoniihment  by  its 
force,  captivated  attention  by  its  beauty,  and  en- 
raptured the  ear  by  its  varied  and  delightful 
melody k. 

While  the  Greeks  conveyed  the  dictates  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  the  underftanding,  held  up  the  moil 
pleafing  pictures  to  the  imagination,  or  by  the 
impulfe  of  paffion  melted  and  fubdued  the  heart, 
the  drefs,  in  which  they  clothed  their  ideas,  was 
at  once  rich,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  while 
they  rofe  to  an  elevation  of  genius,  courage,  and 
tafte,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  their  words 
were  the  moft  harmonious,  nervous,  and  expreffive, 
that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  lips. 

From  confidering  the  excellence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary language,  we  may  indeed  be  difpofed  to 
excufe,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  applaud,  the 
exalted  ftyle  of  praife,  in  wfrich  its  powers  were 
celebrated,  by  thofe  who  were  the  mod;  competent 
judges  of  its  merits.  The  accents  which  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Neftor  were  defcribed 

k  I  confider  the  principal  Greek  writers  in  this  place  folely 
with  a  view  to  their  various  kinds  of  ftyle.  The  other  charac- 
teriftics  of  their  works  will  be  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 

S  4  by 
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by  Homer  as  exceeding  rhe  fweetnefs  of  honey* 
It  is  an  obfervutiou  of  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  if  Jupiter  had  communicated  his  will  to  man- 
kind, he  would  have  adopted  the  language  of  Plato. 
When  Pericles  add  relied  the  Athenian  ail'emblics, 
he  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
merely  convince  his  hearers  by  his  perfuafive  argu- 
ments; but,  to  ufe  the  exalted  language  of  his 
countrymen,  majeftic  in  voice  and  aipeet,  and 
irrefiftible  in  force,  ac  if  he  commanded  the  ele- 
ments of  heaven,  he  overpowered  the  faculties  of 
his  aftonifhed  hearers  with  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  his  eloquence* 

III.   Duration  and  Extent  of  the  Language. 

In  addition  to  the  curious  eircumftances,  which 
diftinguim  the  Greek  language,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  was  fpoken  and  written  with  purity 
and  elegance  for  a  greater  portion  of  time,  than 
any  other  ever  known  in  the  world  \  The  long 
period  of  twenty-three  centuries  will  fcarcely  mea- 
fure  its  continuance.  We  have  feen,  that;  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer  its  ftandard  was  fixed,  and 
it  continued  to  be  cultivated  till  Conftantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  ihort  time  before  that  event,  although  it  exifted 
in  a  degenerate  ftate  among  the  common  people, 
jt  was  fpoken  with  fuch  correctnefs  and  elegance 

1  — cui  non  certaverit  ulla, 

Aut  tantum  fluere,  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  1.  99. 

by 
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by  perfons  of  a  liberal  education,  and  particularly 
bv  the  ladies  of  rank  and  high  condition,  as  to 
give  no  very  imperfect  fpecimen  of  the  itvle  of 
Ariftophanes,  Euripides,  and  the  philofophers  and 
hiftorians,  who  flouriihed  in  the  pureft  times. 
Such  is  the  very  curious  faict  related  by  the  learned 
Phillephus,  who  vilitcd  the  metropolis  of  the  caftern 
empire  twelve  years  only  before  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  The  intermediate  corruptions  can  onl}' 
be  marked  by  fcholars  of  more  than  ordinary 
acutenefs  and  erudition.  By  fnch  alone  can  the 
different  colours  and  (hades  of  diction  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  in  the  works  of  writers,  who  lived  at 
times  fo  remote  from  Xen  opium  and  Plato,  as 
Euftathius,  the  commentator  on  Homer,  Anna 
Comncna,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias, 
Chalcondylas,  Procopius,  and  other  writers,  in- 
cluded in  the  lilt  of  the  Byzantine  hiftoiians. 

The  difference  between  pure  Greek  and  that 
which  was  fpoken  and  written  by  foreigners  waa 
much  more  ftrongly  marked.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Tcftament  fall  much  below  the  claffical 
ftandard.  Hebrew  idioms,  and  words  ufed  in  new 
fenfes,  abound  in  their  writings ;  and  their  ftyle, 
which  by  modern  fcholars  is  called  Helleniftic,  to 
diftinguim  it  from  pure  Greek,  will  not  bear  the 
teft  of  rigid  criticifin.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  of 
an  uniform  character,  fince  we  find  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  with  more  purity  of  expreflion,  St.  John  with 
more  fimplicity  and  plainnels,  and  St.  Paul  with 
greater  copioufnefs  and  variety,    than  the  other 

facred 
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(acred  writers.  They  approached  nearer  to  pure 
Greek  in  proportion  as  they  poflfefled  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  were  improved  by  inter- 
courie  with  the  higher  ranks  of  focicty. 

As  this  continued  long  to  be  a  living  language, 
fo  was  its  circulation  very  extenfive.  Under  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  it  was  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  provinces,  and  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era  it  was  fpoken  by  Jews,  Romans, 
and  Africans.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  learned 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Carthage.  Jofephus  and  Philo  Judaeus 
preferred  it  to  their  native  language ;  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  adopted  it  as  the 
belt  means  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity. This  was  the  language  of  the  early  Roman 
hiftorians,  and  both  Lucullus  and  Cicero  u(bd  it 
to  record  the  accounts  of  their  public  tranfactions. 
Of  its  general  prevalence,  the  latter  fpeaks  in  ex- 
plicit terms  in  his  Oration  for  Archias  the  poet; 
where  he  informs  us,  that,  at  a  period  when  Latin 
was  confined  to  very  few  diftri&s ;  the  Greek 
authors  were  ftudied,  and  their  language  was 
fpoken  in  mod  parts  of  the  world.  With  refpect 
therefore  to  its  wide  diffufion,  the  ancient  Greek 
may  be  compared  to  modern  French,  which  at 
prefent  forms  fo  fafhionable  and  fo  general  a  branch 
of  education.  But  whatever  degree  of  delicacy 
the  French  may  poflefs  in  common  with  the  Greek, 
it  wants  many  of  its  moft  diftinguiihi ng  charac- 
teriltics,  and  in  particular  its  grace  and  har- 
mony, 
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monv,  its  precifion  and  copioufnefs,  its  vigour  and 
fublimity. 

There  were  many  caufes  for  the  great  extent  of 
the  Greek  language.  Numerous  colonies  planted 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa; 
the  commerce  of  the  Greek  merchants;  the  con- 
qucits  of  Alexander  the  Gieat,  and  the  permanent 
eftabliihments,  which  he  made,  by  building  many 
large  cities,  contributed  to  this  end.  Hut  the 
caufe,  which  produced  this  diffufion  more  than 
all  others,  was  the  intrinlic  excellence  of  the 
language  itfelf.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  provinces  of  Greece  were 
reduced  to  the  meaneft  vaflalage,  and  the  character 
of  the  people  was  funk  to  the  loweft  ftatc  of  dif- 
grace  in  the  opinion  of  their  conquerors,  their 
language  ftill  continued  to  retain  its  high  and 
onginal  reputation,  and  was  ftudied  not  only  by 
the  Romans,  but  by  perfons-  of  refpectability  and 
diftincTion  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  pure  Greek,  as  a  living  language,  finally 
funk  with  the  power  of  the  eaitern  empire  under 
the  triumphant  arms  of  the  Turks. 

IV.  Modern  Greek. 

Every  fcholar  muft  naturally  be  defirous  to  afcer- 
tain  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  language.  Its 
deviation  from  that  which  was  formerly  fpoken, 
both  with  refpect  to  pronunciation  and  grammar, 

is 
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is  very  eonfiderablc.  The.  words  of  the  language 
indeed,  like  Italian  and  Latin,  are  in  fubitance 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  ancient  Greek ;  there  is, 
however,  an  intermixture  of  Turkiih  with  that 
which  is  fpoken  in  Alia;  of  Arabic  with  that 
which  prevails  on  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  and  of 
Italian  with  that  which  is  ufed  at  Benevento,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  modern  Greeks  pay- 
only  fo  much  attention  to  Grammar,  as  confilis 
in  forming  two  cafes  by  infleelion,  namely,  the 
genitive  and  the  accufative;  and  the  perfons 
and  numbers  of  the  verbs :  but  with  r.efpecl;  to 
declenfions  and  conjugations  they  obferve  no 
rules.  In  their  conjugations  they  imitate  the 
general  practice  of  the  moderns,  by  conftantly 
making  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs.  In  their  pronun- 
ciation they  ftrictly  attend  to  accent,  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  words  is  not  only  difregarded,  but 
often  moft  grotsly  violated  ;  and  they  have  intirely 
loft  that  fweet  modulation  and  variety  of  found, 
which  graced  the  lips  of  their  anceftors  m.  Such  is 
their  neglect  of  ancient  literature,  that  the  New 
Teiiament,  as  well  as  the  works  of  their  own 
dallies,  have  been  tran dated  for  their  ufe. .  The 
decline  of  their  language  has  kept  pace  with  the 
degeneracy  of  their  manners ;  for  in  confequence 
of  a  neglect  of  compolition,  and  inattention  to 
the  ancient  models  of  elegance  and  purity,  they 
ipeak  a  barbarous  and  coarfe  dialect    The  ilefcend- 

i 
■  Monboddo.    Forftcr  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  207.    For 

an  elegant  (ketch  of  the  political  and  literary  ftate  of  Greece 

daring  her  good  and  bad  fortune,  fee  Harris's  Philol.  Inquiries, 

c.  iii. 

ants 
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ants  of  Pericles  and  Demofthenes,  opprefTed  by  a 
defpotic  government,  and  immerfed  in  bigotry  and 
fuperftition,  are  ignorant  of  the  pure  phrafeotogy 
of  their  illuftrious  anceftors ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  of  the  feventy  different  jargons,  which 
are  now  fpoken  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Athenians 
is  held  to  be  the  molt  corrupt  and  barbarous n. 
The  mixture  of  their  language  with  the  dialect  of 
Turkey  and  Other  nations  bears  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  to  the  magnificent  ruins  of  marble  temples, 
remarkable  for  exquifite  architecture,  which  are 
feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Athens  to  fupport  the  rude 
cottages  and  mean  fheds  of  the  Grecian  Haves. 

From  the  whole  of  this  furvey  of  the  Englifh, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  origin,  progrefs,  chara6teriitics,  and 
beauties  of  each ;  and  we  mav  be  enabled  to'de- 
termine  their  refpective  merits.  When  we  allow 
to  the  Greek  all  its  due  praife  for  harmony,  copi- 
oufnefs,  and  that  amazing  ductility,  by  which  it 
could  exprefs  with  eafe,  in  derivative  and  com- 
pound words,  new  indeed,  but  perfectly  ana- 
logical, every  difcovery  in  fcience,  or  invention  in 
the  arts ; — when  we  commend  the  Latin  for  its 
majefty,  precifion,  and  vigour; — and  when  we 
hold  up  the  claflical  writers  in  each  as  the  beft 
models  of  learning  and  tafte,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
form  a  proper  eftimate  of  our  own  tongue.  The 
Englim  language,  deriving  its  ftock  of  words  from 

re  Pauw,  v.  i.  p.  70* 

fo 
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fo  many  different  fources,  and  very  imperfcclly 
undeifrood  without  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
is  energetic,  rich,  and  copious.  And,  perhaps, 
if  we  were  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fingle 
modern  language  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
no  one  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  focial  intercourfe ;  more  capable  of 
exprdhng  the  general  fentiments  of  the  mind,  or 
more  deferving  the  praife,  which  we  have,  it  is 
pref timed  on  a  due  confideration  of  its  relative 
merits,  afligned  to  it  °. 

•  See  p.  140. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Eloquence, 


JNlOTHINC  feems  to  me  more  excellent,  than 
to  be  able  to  engage  the  affections,  convince  the 
underftandings,  and  guide  the  inclinations  of 
whole  aflemblies,  and  even  to  direct  thofe  inclina- 
tions from  their  original  courfe  into  a  new  channel, 
by  the  commanding  powers  of  eloquence.  This 
noble  faculty  has  in  every  free  (late,  more  particu- 
larly in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  been 
always  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  obtained 
the  greateft  influence.  And  indeed  what  can  be 
a  jufter  fubjeel;  of  admiration,  than  that  amidfl  a 
vaft  multitude  one  man  only,  or  a  very  fmalt 
number,  mould  rife  fuperior  to  all  others  in  the 
exercife  of  that  power,  which  nature  has  equally 
beftowed  upon  all  the  human  race?  Or  what  is 
fo  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  fo  gratifying  to  the 
under  (landing,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difcourfe 
delivered  in  elegant  and  polimed  language?  Or 
what  is  fo  efficacious,  or  fo  noble,  as  to  influence 
the  people,  the  judges,  and  the  fenate,  by  the 
charms  of  oratory  ?  What  is  fo  great,  fo  generous, 
or  divine,  as  to  refcue  the  virtuous  from  opprefllon, 
and  protect  the  unfortunate  from  injuftice  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  ufeful  than  to  be  always  fur- 
's nimed 
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fcifhed  with  the  arms  which  eloquence  fupplies,  to 
aflert  your  rights,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  in- 
jury? And  not  to  confine  our  obfervations  within 
the  limits  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  the  fenate- 
houfe,  what  is  there  in  the  midft  of  retirement 
from  bufinefs  more  agreeable  and  entertaining; 
what  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  refinements 
of  a  liberal  education,  than  a  flow  of  elegant  and 
polifhed  converfation  ?  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
characleriflic  of  our  nature,  which  diftinguifbes 
us  from  the  brute  creation,  that  we  can  exprefs 
our  thoughts  by  language,  and  both  enjoy  and 
communicate  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe. 
Who  therefore  does  not  hold  fuch  an  endowment 
in  great  cftimation  ?  and  who  does  not  think  it  an 
object  of  honourable  ambition  to  furpafs  others  in 
the  exercife  of  that  faculty,  in  which  rational 
beings  ihew  their  afcendency  over  inferior  animals  ? 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  inconfiderable  points,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  molt  material. — What  other  power 
than  that  of  eloquence  could  have  proved  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious  to  induce  the  fcattered  indi- 
viduals of  mankind  to  quit  a  rude  and  favage  life, 
in  order  to  form  regular  communities  ?  and  what 
other  power  could  have  foftened  their  barbarity  by 
the  refinements  of  civilized  manners,  or  after 
ftates  were  founded,  what  other  power,  I  fay, 
could  have  reftrained  them  by  falutary  inftitutions, 
and  fecured  their  profperity  and  happinefs  by 
forms  of  government,  and  eftablifliments  of  law? 
To  clofe  this  fubjeel;,  which  is  indeed  almoft  inex- 
hauftible,  I  lay  it  down  as  an  indifputable  prin- 
ciple! 
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fc'iffe,  that  upon  the  prudence  and  takfnts  of  an 
accompli/hed  fj>eaker,  not  only  his  own  peifonal 
refpectability,  but  the  welfare  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals, nay  even  the  fatety  of  the  government 
depend.  I  therefore  earneftly  exhort  you,  my 
young  friends,  to  perfevere  in  your  prefent  comfe, 
and  to  cultivate  witli  iuceilant  diligence  the  ftudy 
of  eloquence,  for  the  fake  of  your  own  reputation, 
the  advantage  of  your  friends,  aud  the  profperity 
and  glory  of  your  couutry  V 

Such  is  an  imperfect  reprefentation  of  "the  ani- 
mated and  luminous  encomium,  which  Cicero, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  celebrated  Dialogue  de 
Oratore,  pronounced  upon  his  favourite  art.  And 
to  teach  the  beft  ufe  of  this  noble  faculty  of 
fpeaking,  and  point  out  the  method  by  which  it 
can  be  made  to  anfwer  the  mod  important  pur- 
pofes,  is  the  great  end  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric.  It 
is  evident  that  no  ftudy  more .  fully  repays  the 
labour  beftowed  upon  its  cultivation,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  rile  and  progreis  of  eloquence  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,   and  the  great  improvements 

P  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  i.  fe&.  39.  Edit.  Prouft.  And  he 
has  comprized  the  advantages  of  eloquence  in  another  paflage  too 
beautiful  to  be  omitted. — "  Jam  vero  domina  rerum  eloquendi  vis, 
quam  eft  praeclara,  quamque  divina  !  quae  primum  eflecit,  ut  ea 
qux  ignoramus,  difcere,  &  ea  quae  fcimus,  alios  docere  poffimus. 
Deinde  hac  cohortamur,  hie  perfuademus,  hac  confolamur  affii&os, 
hac  deducimus  perterritos  a  timore  hac  geftientes,  eornprimlrrus, 
hac  cupiditates,  iracundiafque  reftinguimus :  hsec  noi  juris, 
legum,  urbium  focietate  devinxit,  haec  a  vit^t  immani  &  fera 
fegregavit."     De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  2. 

vol.  i.         •  q  which 
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which  have  been  made  in  it  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  We  may  recoiled  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  perfection,  to  which  it  was  carried 
by  Demoiihenes  and  Cicero ;  and  their  productions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  give  the  moft  fatis- 
factory  proofs  that  they  were  confummate  matters 
of  their  art,  and  that  they  excelled  in  it,  not  lefs 
by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  knowledge, 
than  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius.  In  our  own 
times,  we  fee  the  effects  produced  by  rude  and  un- 
polifhed  eloquence  upon  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  in  the  harangues  of  crafty  demagogues, 
and  the  fermons  of  itinerant  enthufiafts :  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  what  a  powerful  inftrument  of 
perfuafion  and  utility  it  may  be  rendered,  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  well-educated  perfons,  who 
to  all  the  natural  advantages  of  voice,  action,  and 
abilities,  which  ignorant  fpeakers  may  pofiefs,  unite 
the  guidance  of  rules,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  belt  examples. 

Nor  will  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric,  upon  which  the  chief  beauties  of  com- 
pofition  depend  for  their  grace  and  effect,  be  of 
inconfiderable  ufe  to  the  hearer  or  reader,  as  well 
as  the  fpeaker.  It  will  enable  them  to  unravel 
the  intricacies  of  compofition  in  general,  whether 
in  verfe  or  profe,  to  underftand  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  its  merits. 

If  objections  be  ever  ftarted  againfl  eloquence, 

confidered 
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confulered  as  a  faculty,  which  may  be  made  the 
internment  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  it  is  obvious 
that  fimilar  objections  may  be  urged  againft.  the 
exercife  of  the  faculty  of  reafon,  as  it  is  too  often 
employed  to  lead  men  into  error.  But  no  one 
would  think  of  bringing  a  ferious  argument  from 
this  abufe  of  the  intellectual  powers  againft  the 
improvement  of  our  understandings '.  Reafon, 
eloquence,  and  every  art  moft  effential  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  are  liable  to  be  mifapplied,  and 
may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  ; 
but  it  would  argue  an  excefs  of  levity  to  contend, 
that  upon  this  account  they  ought  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  held  in  no  eftimation.  While  the 
orator  employs  his  talents,  and  practices  the  rules 
of  his  profefiion,  in  the  purfuit  of  that  end  for  which 
it  was  originally  defigned, — the  perfuading  men 
to  good  and  virtuous  actions,  and  the  diffuading 
them  from  every  meafure  that  is  difhonourable  and 
vicious ;  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in  itfelt* 
or  more  ufeful  to  fociety. 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  /peaking  and  writing  with 
elegance  and  dignity,  in  order  to  pleafe,  inftruB, 
and  perfuade.  Elegance  confifts  in  the  purity  and 
perfpicuity  of  language'.  The  former  may  be 
acquired  by  ftudying  the  moft  excellent  authors, 
by  converfing  with  the  beft  company,  and  the 
frequent    practice    of   compofition.      The    latter 

Quint,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
r  Arift.  Rhct.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Quint,  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  &c. 

o  2  con  fills 
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confifts  in  making  ufe  of  the  cleareft  and  moft  uv< 
telligible  exprdtion?,  in  avoiding  ambiguous  words, 
affected  brevity,  perplexity  of  periods,  and  con- 
fufion  of  metaphors.  Dignity  arifes  from  fublime 
thoughts,  and  noble  and  elevated  tropes  and  figures. 

It  may  be  thought  unreafonable  to  fetter  the 
mind  by  fyftems,  and  rcftrain  the  flights  of  elo- 
quence by  rules.  But  it  is  evident  from  experience 
and  obfervation,  that  rules  may  greatly  aflfift 
genius,  provided  they  point  out  the  right  road, 
without  confining  the  learner  to  a  fingle  track, 
from  which  he  is  told  it  is  unlawful  to  deviate. 
They  are  undoubtedly  neceifary  before  practice 
gives  that  eafe,  which  may  enable  him  to  truft  to 
his  own  well-regulated  exertions,  and  proceed 
-without  a  guide. 

To  enumerate  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  would  require 
too  mjnute  a  detail ;  and  they  will  be  bed  learnt 
from  thofe  writers,  who  both  in  aneieut  and 
modern  times  have  obtained  great  reputation  by 
their  worlds  upon  the  fubjecl.  Such  are  Ai  iftotle, 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  their  faithful  follov. 
Blair,  Campbell,  and  Fenelon.  To  afeertain  the 
leading  principles  relating  to  eloquence  in  general, 
it  may  be  fufrieicnt  to  conhder  its  productions, 
under  lour  diftinet  heads. 

I.  The  fources  of  argument. 

II.  The  nature  of  ftyle,  and  the  ornaments  of 
pompofiUon,. 

111.  The 
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til.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
difcourfe. 

IV.  Propriety  of  aclion  and  delivery. 

I.  The  Sources  of  Argument. 

I.  The  nafis  of  all  eloquence  is  invention.  It  is' 
this  prolific  faculty,  which  enables  the  fpeaker  to 
form  and  combine  fuch  ideas,  as  are  neceflary  for 
the  fiatement,  explanation,  and  illuftration  of  his 
fubjeCt,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  engage  their  judgment  and  paffions 
in  his  favour.  A  livclinefs  of  imagination,  and  a 
quicknefs  of  thought,  are  great  afliftants  to  inven- 
tion ;  and  they  who  poffefs  thefe  happy  gifts  of 
nature,  are  found  to  be  rarely  at  a  lofs  for  reafons 
to  defend  their  own  opinions,  and  todifprove  thofe 
of  their  opponents.  Of  this  prime  faculty  the  mod 
eminent  orators  and  poets  were  in  full  poileflion  ; 
and  we  find  that,  fo  far  from  giving  us  any  caufe 
to  complain  of  barren  nefs  of  invention,  they  fill  our 
minds  with  the  abundant  produce  of  intellectual 
fertility.  This  remark,  among  other  iuftances,  is 
particularly  justified  by  the  examples  of  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Cicero.  To  collect  materials  for  the 
employment  of  genius,  mull;  necefiarily  form  the 
great  bufinefs  of  life.  Invention,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
implies  difcvccni,  rather  than  creation,  and  mult  be 
underftood  to  fignify  new  combinations  of  thofe' 
images,  which  had  been  previoufly  ftored  in  the 
memory. ' 

o  3  Accurate 
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Accurate  learning  and  extenfive  knowledge,  the 
pi  ofpe&s  of  nature,  the  difcoveries  of  art — the  aids 
of  education — and  the  refults  of  experience  and 
obfervation  upon  mankind,  are  the  proper  funds  to 
fupply  this  faculty  with  its  requifite  ftores.  Hence 
are  furnifhed  the  various  topics,  whether  external 
or  internal,  which  are  applicable  to  the  different 
kinds  of  caufes,  whether  demonfl.rat'vce,  deliberative, 
or  judicial,  and  which  are  treated  of  at  large  by 
the  Rhetoricians,  and  particularly  by  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero  *.  The  judgment  muft  ever  be  active  in 
the  right  application  of  the  afliftance,  which  genius 
and  extenfive  knowledge  can  bring  to  every  parti- 
cular fubje&;  whatever  is  trifling  or  fuperfluous 
muft  be  rejected ;  and  nothing  admitted  into  a 
compofltion  that  is  not  fully  to  the  purpofe,  and 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  originally  propofed. 
The  bright  and  clear  ftream  of  eloquence,  aflifted 
by  every  tributary  rill  that  can  increafe  its  fulnefs, 
fliould  flow  not  in  a  circuitous  and  winding  courfe, 
but  with  a  direct  and  rapid  current. 

II.  Style,  and  the  Ornaments  of  Compq/ition. 

II.  Without  the  requifites  of  a  proper  ftyle,  and 
the  judicious  introduction  of  the  ornaments  of  com- 
pofltion, a  difcourfe  will  be  dry,  jejune,  and  unin- 
teresting. As  from  hence  eloquence  derives  its 
chief  excellence,  beauty  and  fplendour  ;  it  is  of  the 

•  Cicero  de  Inventione,  lib.  i.  p.  55.  fol.  edit. 

greateft 
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gfeateft  importance  to  the  orator  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftituent  parts  of  true  orna- 
ment, and  the  various  kinds  of  ftyle. 

Of  ftyle  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
every  country  poflefles  not  only  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, but  a  peculiar  mode  of  expreflion,  fuited  to 
the  particular  temper  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 
Moft  of  the  Eaftern  nations  are  remarkable  for  a 
lofty  and  majeftic  diction,  which  is  full  and  fono- 
rous,  ftrong  and  forcible,  and  animated  by  bold 
and  expreflive  figures.  On  the  contrary,  the  North- 
ern languages  are  more  iimple,  and  generally  par- 
take of  the  cold  influence  of  their  climate.  In  the 
former  the  warmth  of  imagination  predominates ; 
in  the  latter  there  is  more  of  the  firictnefs  and  cor- 
rectnefs  of  judgment. 

But  the  principal  diftinc"tions  of  ftyle  arife  from 
the  diverfity  of  fubje&s.  The  fame  mode  of  expref- 
fion  would  be  as  inconfiftent  upon  different  occa- 
fions,  as  the  fame  drefs  for  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
Propriety,  therefore,  requires  that  expreflion  mould 
be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl;.  Style  is 
divided  into  three  kinds,  viz.  the  low  or  plain  ftyle; 
the  middle  or  temperate ;  and  the  lofty  or  fub- 
lime. 

A  plain  ftyle  is  the  genuine  language  of  nature ; 
it  may  be  eafy,  inclining  to  the  familiar,  and  ele- 
gant, at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  inartificial  and  un- 
affected.    As  it  is  defigned  to  make  things  perfectly 
o  4  intelligible^ 
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intelligible,  and  to  fet  thorn  in  a  clear  Light,  the 
proper  iubjeets  or'  it  are  epiftles,  eflays,  narrative?, 
works  of  fcience  ami  philofophy,  or  any  other 
topics  that  require  to  be  treated  without  ornament, 
Dr  addretfes  to  the  pafuons.  Simplicity  and  eafe 
both  of  thought  and  expreiTion  are  its  peculiar 
beauties ;  and  the  choiceft  examples  of  it  are  to  l>e 
found  in  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Caefar,  the 
Sermons  of  Seeker,  and  the  Tales  of  Swift. 

The  middle  ftyle  is  bed  adapted  to  thofe  fubje&s 
which  require  gravity,  accuracy,  and  force  of  ex- 
prefiion.  It  accords  with  fine  thoughts,  as  a  low 
ftyle  is  bed  fuited  to  thofe  which  are  common,  and 
the  fublime  is  beft  adapted  to  thofe  which  are  great 
and  dignified.  A  fine  thought  deferves  that  cha- 
racter from  pofTefling  dignity,  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
novelty.  As  the  fubjects  that  belong  to  the  middle 
ftyle  are  important,  though  not  of  fo  exalted  a  na- 
ture, as  wholly  to  captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it 
from  attending  to  the  diction  ;  fo  it  admits  all  the 
ornaments  and  beauties  of  composition.  This  is 
ithe  fphere  like  wife  of  the  mod  highly  finifhed  and 
moft  elaborate  writing.  This  is  the  foil  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  taireft  and  moft  beautiful  flowers 
of  eloquence.  Here  fining  and-  emphatical  words, 
flowing  periods,  harmonious  numbers,  vivid  tropes,, 
and  bright  and  animated  figures,  find  their  proper 
place.  The  beft  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  the  fpeeches  of  Livy,  and  the  moft 
-admired  orations  of  Cicero; 

Lofty 
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Lofty  and  elevated  thoughts  fbrmr  the  proper 
bails  of  the  JirMime-' fiyte.  Such  thoughts  relate 
cithe-  to  divine  fubjeets,  to  the  works  of  nature,  or 
fach  exprefikwife,  or  art  ions,  as  are  efteemed  tiie 
nobleft  and  the  beft.  The  true  fublime  is  perfectly 
confident  with  the  greateft  plain nefs  and  fimplicity 
or'  expreliion.  Depending  folely  on  its  native  energy 
ireel  upon  the  mind,  it  rather  rejects  tha«[ 
folicits  the  aid  of  ornament;  for  when  the  foul  is 
elevated  to  the  utmoft  of  its  powers  by  a  noble  idea, 
ic  attends  not  to  the  niceties  of  language ;  but,  from 
its  own  vigour  and  lively  conception  of  things,  ex-, 
preties  them  in  terms  the  mod  concife  and  empha- 
tical,  and  beft  adapted  to  their  nature.  Dignity 
and  majelrv  are  the  proper  qualities  of  this  fpecies 
of  ilyle,  both  as  to  the  thought  and  exprel'ikm  ;  as 
may  be  beft  exemplified  by  numerous  paffages  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
Paradife  Loft  of  Milton. 

Under  the  fublime  is  properly  clafled  the  pathetic 
of  compofition,  wherein  the  greateft  power  is  exerted 
over  the  pafnons.  Here  we  are  interfiled,  agitated, 
and  carried  along  with  the  Speaker  or  Writer, 
wherever  he  choofes  to  conduct  us ;  our  paflions 
are  made  to  rife  in  unifon  with  his;  we  love,  deteft, 
admire,  refent,  as  he  infpires  us;  and  are  prompted 
to  feel  with  fervour,  and  to  a6r.  with  energy,  in 
obedience  to  the  particular  impulfe,  which  he  gives 
to  our  minds.  Quintilian  with  great  propriety  calls 
this  power  of  moving  the  pafiions,  the  foul  and  fpirit 

of 
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of  his  art* :  as  the  proper  ufe  of  the  paflions  is  not 
to  blind  or  to  counteract  the  exercife  of  reafon,  but 
to  move  in  conformity  to  it,  if  an  improper  impulfe 
be  fometimes  given  to  them,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  art,  but  of  the  artift.  The  Pulpit  admits  this 
fpecies  of  eloquence,  as  is  clear  from  the  Sermons 
of  Maflillon  and  Bourdaloue ;  but  the  debates  in 
popular  affemblies  open  the  mod  extenfive  field  for 
its  difplay. 

The  diclion  of  an  orator  may  include  all  the  cha- 
racteriftics  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  ftyle.  As  he 
fpeaks  fometimes  to  prove  and  to  inftiucl,  fome- 
times to  entertain  and  to  delight,  and  fometimes  to 
r;>ufe,  to  animate,  and  to  aftonifh,  he  inufi  be  occa- 
fionally  plain  and  eafy,  manly  and  energetic,  figu- 
rative and  flowery,  pathetic  and  fublime0.  All 
this  variety,  however,  is  rarely  neceffary  upon  the 
fame  occafion.  Due  regard  mufl  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubject,  the  difpofitions  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  time,  the  place,  and  all  other  circum- 
ftances.  Cicero  refers  us  to  fome  orations  of  his 
own  for  examples  in  each  kind.  His  Oration  for 
Csecina  is  written  in  the  low  ftyle,  that  for  the 
Manilian  law  in  the  middle,  and  that  for  Rabi- 
rius  in  the  fublime.  His  Orations  againft  Verres 
are  fpecimens  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  different 
kinds. 

«  Quint,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

*  Quint,  lib.  xii.  c.  10.  et  ix. 

Figures 
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Figures  of  fpeech  were  firft  introduced  by  necef- 
fity,  deriving  their  origin  from  a  want  of  fimple 
expreffions.  The  moft  ancient  and  moft  original 
languages,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  American 
and  Indian,  are  highly  picturefque  and  metaphori- 
cal1. That  which  was  at  firft  the  refult  of  necef- 
fity,  was  in  time  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  em- 
bellimment ;  like  garments,  which  were  originally 
ufed  to  protect  the  perfon  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  were  afterwards  worn  alfo 
for  the  fake  of  ornament y.  The  imagination  and 
the  paffions  have  a  very  extenfive  influence  over 
every  language :  their  operations  are  expreffed  by 
wrords  taken  from  fenfible  objects ;  and  the  names 
of  thefe  fenfible  objects  were  in  all  languages  the 
words  moft  ealily  introduced  ;  and  were  by  degrees 
extended  to  thofe  thoughts,  of  which  men  had 
more  obfeure  conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found 
it  more  difficult  to  amgn  diltinct  appellations.  They 
borrowed  therefore  the  name  of  fome  fenfible  idea, 
where  they  found,    or  fancied  they  found,    fome 

x  it  we  navc  planted  the  tree  of  Peace,  faid  an  American 
orator,  and  we  have  buried  the  axe  under  its  roots ;  we  will 
henceforth  repofe  under  its  made ;  and  we  will  join  to  brighten 
the  chain  which  binds  our  nations  together."  If  we  are  required 
to  explain  how  men  could  be  poets  or  orators  before  they  were 
aided  by  the  learning  of  the  fcholar  or  the  critic,  we  may  inquire 
in  our  turn,  how  bodies  could  fall  by  their  weight,  before  the 
laws  of  gravitation  were  recorded  in  books.  Mind  as  well  as 
body  has  laws,  which  are  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  men,  and 
which  the  critic  collects  only  after  the  example  has  (hown  what 
they  are.     Fergufon  on  Civil  Society,  p.  264. 

.'  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 

2  affinity. 
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affinity.  Hrnce  the  origin  of  tropes  and  figuf'et, 
the  former  of  which  convey  two  ideas  to  the  rninri, 
by  means  of  one  word ;  the  latter  throw  the  fen- 
tence  into  a  different  form  from  the  common  man- 
ner of  ex prefli on.  The  ufe  of  tropes  and  figures 
opens  the  wideft  field  for  the  invention  of  an  orator, 
as  they  allow  him  to  give  that  range  to  his  imagi- 
nation, which  is  highly  gratifying  to  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. Metaphor,  metonymy,  fynecdoche,  irony \ 
Jimi/e,  prqfopopceia,  the  mit'ithefis,  and  the  climar, 
as  they  difplay  the  ingenuity  of  a  fpcaker,  and  fet 
off  his  ideas  to  advantage;  fo  are  they  capable  of 
affording  great  pleafure  to  his  hearers,  whenever 
they  rife  naturally  from  the  fubjeel,  and  are  intro- 
duced with  judgment  and  effect.  They  fix  atten- 
tion, excite  admiration,  and  infpire  delight ;  they 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  paffions,  and  reprefent 
the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  by  the  moft 
lively  images  of  fancy  ;  and,  provided  they  are 
fcattered  over  a  compofition  by  the  hand  of  tafte, 
they  improve  every  topic  by  heightening  its  beauty, 
and  augmenting  its  ftrength. 

III.  The  Arrangement  of  the  different  Parts 
of  a  Difconrje. 

III.  It  is  neceffary  that  all  parts  of  a  fpeech  be 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  united  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  render  the  whole  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
tafy  to  be  underftood.  A  regular  arrangement  of 
parts  is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  fpeaker, 
as  it  afiifts  his  memory,  and  carries  him  through 

his 
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his  difcourfe,  without  tautology  or  confufion.     He 
ought  never  to  forget  that  pu  fpicuity  of  order  is  as 

neceifary  as  perfpicuity  of  language. 

The  parts  that  compofe  a  regular  fpeech  are 
divided  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Lectures  oa 
the  Belles  Lettres  into  fix,  viz.  the  exordium,  or 
introduction  ;  the  flat  ement,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
iiibjecf ;  the  narration,  or  explication  ;  the  reafon- 
ing,  or  arguments ;  the  pathetic  part ;  and  the 
conclujion.  Thefe  difiincYions  are  fufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible,  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  com- 
ment or  explanation.  Cicero  divided  an  oration 
into  the  fame  number  of  parts,  but  gave  them  foine- 
what  different  names,  viz.  exordium,  narration,  pro- 
pq/Ition,  confirmation,  confutation,  and  conclufwn ; 
and  this  is  the  arrangement  ufually  adopted  in  the 
fyfteins  of  Pthetoric.  The  propofition  of  Cicero 
corresponds  with  the  flatement  of  Blair ;  and  the 
pathetic  in  the  fcheme  of  Cicero  forms  a  part  of  the 
coNclu/iOu.  It  is  as  improbable,  that  thefe  artificial 
diftinctions  were  ever  fcrupuloufly  regarded  by  a 
fpeaker,  as  that  the  works  on  Poetry  by  Ariflotle 
or  Horace  were  ever  followed  in  the  composition  of 
an  Epic  Poem;  and  yet  Commentators  have  not 
been  wanting,  who  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
moll  impaffioned  fpeeches  in  Virgil  to  the  fame  re- 
gular divi lions,  as  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

There  may  be  many  excellent  fpeeches,  where 
feveral  of  thefe  parts  are  wanting,  where  the  fpeaker, 
for  inftance,  ufes  no  exordium,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 

firft 
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firft  Oration  againft  Catiline,  but  begins  abruptly. 
There  may  be  others,  which  he  finds  it  unneceflary 
to  divide  into  parts,  as  in  fome  ((rations  of  Demoft- 
henes,  but  enters  at  once  into  his  fubjeft,  and  is 
carried  on  by  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  argument, 
till  he  reaches  his  conclufion.  As  however  thefe 
have  always  been  confidered  as  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  fpeech,  and  as  in  every  one  fome  of  them  muft 
neceffarily  be  found,  they  properly  obtain  a  place 
in  all  fyftems  of  Rhetoric. 

This  method  is  not  fo  ftri&ly  obferved,  as  not 
occafionally  to  admit  of  digreffion,  trafi/ition,  and 
amplification,  which  give  great  beauty,  if  judicioufly 
managed,  to  Poetry  and  Eloquence.  Of  digrefiion 
there  are  ftriking  examples  in  Cicero's  Oration  for 
the  poet  Archias ;  where  he  leaves  the  main  fubjeel 
of  the  vindication  of  his  client,  to  exprefs  his  com- 
mendation of  polite  literature.  The  tranfition  is 
abfolutely  neceflary,  where  a  difcourfe  confifts  of 
many  parts :  but  it  is  the  rapid  and  abrupt  tranfi- 
tion, which  is  moft  to  be  admired  for  its  effect  in 
roufing  the  attention.  Of  this  there  are  various 
inftances  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Amplification  does  not  merely  fignify  a  method 
of  enlarging  an  object,  but  of  reprefenting  it  in  the 
fulled  and  moft  comprenenfive  view,  that  it  may  in 
the  moft  lively  manner  ftrike  the  mind,  and  influ- 
ence the  paftions.  Of  this  an  inftance  is  given  in 
the  noble  encomium  on  eloquence,  which  forms  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter.  There  is  another  ex- 
ample 
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ample  in  the  Oration  of  Cicero  for  the  Manilian 
Law  ;  when,  having  firft  lamented  the  want  of  good 
generals  at  that  time  among  the  Romans,  he  expa- 
tiates upon  the  qualities  requifite  to  conftitute  a 
complete  commander;  and  clofes  his  defcription 
with  proving,  that  all  thefe  qualities  were  united  in 
Pompey. 

The  power  of  eloquence  appears  in  nothing  to 
fuch  extent  and  advantage,  as  in  a  copioufnefs  of 
expreflion,  or  a  proper  degree  of  amplification, 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  iubjecl:.  A  fhort  detail 
or  defcription  is  too  often  attended  with  obfcurity, 
from  an  omhTion  of  fome  material  circumftances. 
But  when  the  images  of  things  are  drawn  in  their 
juft  proportion,  painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fet 
in  a  clear  and  full  light,  and  reprefented  under  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  with  all  the  ftrength  and 
beauty  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  and,  by  an  irrefittible  force,  move 
and  bend  them  to  the  will  of  the  fpeaker.  And 
this  is  precifely  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  eloquence  called 
Evxfysia,  or  ecidentia,  fo  much  infifted  upon,  and 
fo  fully  defcribed  by  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quinti- 
Jian p,  Here  the  audience  are  made  fpeClators  of 
the  fcene  which  the  fpeaker  defcribes :  here  is  no 
neceflity  to  call  in  the  aid  of  figurative  language, 
but  only  to  reprefent  in  ftrong,  energetic,  and  vivid 

z  Quint,  lib.  vi.  c,  2.     Ciceronis  Acad.  iv.  17.     Ariftotelis 
Rhet.  lib,  iii,  cm. 

terms, 
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terms,  what  has  patted,  and  what  he  wifhcs  to  im- 
prcfs  upon  the  mind.  Here  every  object  is  vifible, 
diftincl,  and  afFec~ting ;  every  being  live-,  moves, 
and  acts ;  and  every  circuniftance  is  with  a  happy 
ieieclion  of  topics  brought  forward,  that  can  con- 
vince the  judgment,  or  overpower  the  heart.  No 
writers  excel  more  in  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  than 
Livy  and  Tacitus, 

It  is  the  proper  end  of  oratory  for  the  fpeaker  to 
expreis  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  completely  to 
accompliih  his  purpofe,  whether  it  be  to  iniiruct* 
to  pleafe,  or  to  perfuade ;  and  he  who  adapts  his 
language,  and  his  fentiments,  with  the  greateft  abi- 
lity, to  thefe  ends,  is  belt  entitled  to  the  prize  of 
eloquence.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  efience 
of  all  that  deferves  the  name  of  eloquence  is  far 
from  conhfting  in  vehement  action,  and  wordy  de- 
clamation ;  but  depends  upon  good  fenfe,  and  accu- 
rate knowledge,  expreffed  in  fpirited  language,  and 
recommended  by  a  pleafing  and  correct  delivery. 
To  be  complete  mafter  of  a  fubject  is  the  firft  requi- 
site ;  to  he  well  furnifhed  with  matter  and  argu- 
ment will  give  to  a  difcourfe  an  air  of  manlineis 
and  dignity,  whic)i  is  a  powerful  iuftrument  of 
perfuafion. 

A  good  writer  or  fpeaker  to  purity  and  perfpicuity 
of exprenion  will  add  ornament;  upon  which  de- 
pends, if  not  the  ufefulnefs,  at  leait  the  principal 
beauty  of  eloquence.     This  it   is  which  gives  to 

competition 
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compofition  magnificence,  fweetnefs,  and  elegance; 
which  engages  attention,  captivates  tlve  hearts,  and 
excites  the  applaufes  of  an  audience;  which  diitin- 
guiihes  the  orator  from  the  philofopher  and  the  man 
of  bulinefs,'  which  raifes  liis  language  above  the 
iimjmchv  of  .common  profe,  tempers  the  feverity  of 
bis  arguments,  improves  the  keennefs  of  his  wit, 
and  enlivens  the  briik  tallies  of  his  fancy.  This  it 
is  which,  properly  fpeaking,  makes  rhetoric  an  art; 
ail  its  other  parts  may  be  attained  by  the  mere 
kindnefs  of  nature  :  but  without  difeipline,  without 
much  ftudy  and  experience,  the  perfection  of  orna- 
ment, fuch  as  characterizes  the  beft  lpeakers,  can 
never  be  attained. 

He  who  wimes  to  produce  the  defired  effect  in 
fpeaking,  muft  be  free  from  all  infmcerity.  He 
only  can  addrefs  himfelf  effectually  to  the  heart,  and 
the  feelings  of  others,  whofe  mind  glows  with  the 
warmth  of  feniibility,  and  whofe  arguments  refult 
from  conviction.  He  muft  feel  the  influence  of 
thole;  pafiions  and  emotions,  which  he  wimes  to  in- 
fpireV  An  affumed  character  and  an  affectation 
of  feeling  will  not  be  long  concealed  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  diilim ulation.  The  greateft  orators  were 
diftinguiihed  by  the  virtues  which  they  laboured 
the  molt  itrenuoufly  to  inculcate.  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero  were  eminent  for  a  patriotic  fpirit; 
and  thofe  fpeeches,  into  which  they  have  infufed 
it,  have  always  attracted  moft  admiration  from  the 
world. 

*  Quint,  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  feet.  3. 

vol.  i.  v  IV.  Pro- 
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IV.  Propriety  of  Action  and  Delivery. 

IV.  In  the  delivery  of  a  fpeech  great  judgment 
is  ucceflary ;  and  there  is  no   part  of  eloquence, 
which  Rands  more  in  need  of  instructions.     The 
orator  nuift  be  careful  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  awk- 
wardnefs  and  affectation  ;  he  muft  not  be  inanimate 
on  the  one  hand,  or  theatrical  on  the  other.     To 
follow  a  good  practitioner  in  this  part  of  the  art 
will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him,  than  all  the  Rhe- 
toricians either  ancient  or  modern.     It  is  juftly  re- 
marked by  Cicero,  that  every  thought  and  emotion 
of  the   foul  have  their  appropriate  countenance, 
voice,  and  gefture ;    and  the  whole  body,    every 
variation  of  the  face,   and  tone  of  the  voice,   like 
the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,   act  agreeably 
to  the  impulfe  they  receive  from  the  mind\     The 
correfpondence  of  emotions  with  expreflion   and 
emphafis  muft  be  attentively  obferved,  and  made 
the  guide  to  practice.     The  orator  muft  feel  the 
force  of  his  own  reafonings,  and  be  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  his  own  defcriptions.  It  is  this  ftrength, 
fpirit,  and  fire,  which  render  him  a  perfect  mafter 
of  his  art,  which  excite  fympathy  in  the  breafts  of 
his  hearers,  and  animate  them  with  his  own  enthu- 
fiafm.      Was  it  not  the   impaflioned   delivery  of 
Demofthcnes,  to  which  his  rival  jEfchines  has  left 
fuch  a  remarkable  and  fuch  an  honourable  refti- 
iwony,  that  gave  refiftlefs  perfuafion  to  his  fpeechcsc  ? 


k  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  v. 

e  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  iii.  fett.  213. 
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Was  it  not  the  indignant  countenance,  the  ani- 
mated tone,  and  the  judicious  aclion  of  Cicero, 
which  communicated  fuch  commanding  influence 
and  powerful  weight  to  his  arguments,  when  he 
confounded  the  audacious  Catiline?  And  was  it 
not  the  dignified  air,  and  the  perfuafive  mildnefs 
of  Maflillon,  which  added  to  his  religious  inflec- 
tions fo  much  force,  when  he  drew  from  the 
haughty  Louis  XIV.  a  confelnon  of  the  power 
of  iacred  eloquence  ? 

He  who  afpires  to  the  reputation  of  a  good  pub- 
lic fpeaker,  muft  make  judgment  the  rule  of  his 
conduct ;  for  no  attainments  can  fecure  praife  or 
advantage  without  it.  Even  correclnefs  itfelf  muft 
not  be  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  the  flights  of  imagi- 
nation muft  be  reftrained  by  difcretion,  and  pro- 
priety muft  give  laws  to  every  effort.  Thus  will  he 
take  the  fureft  road  to  eminence  ;  he  will  reach  the 
fublime,  without  being  bombaflic  or  extravagant  * 
he  will  be  bold,  not  ralli ;  ferious,  but  not  fevere ; 
gay,  not  licentious ;  and  copious  without  redun* 
dance*  An  adherence  to  the  proper  rules  of  the 
art  will  be  the  fafeft  guide  to  genius^  will  improve 
every  natural  endowment,  and  will  add  the  advant- 
ages of  experience  to  the  gifts  of  nature. 

The  eloquence  of  the  moderns  has  rarely  reached 
the  ftandard  of  excellence,  which  was  attaiued  by 
the  ancients.  The  character  of  each  is  widely  dif- 
ferent.    In  Greece  the  public  fpeaker  was  bold, 

p  2  impetuous, 
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impetuous,  and  fublime.  In  Rome  he  was  more 
declamatory,  vcrbofc,  flowery,  and  pathetic.  FenC* 
Ion  lias  thus  ingenioufly  difcriininated  the  eloquence 
of  the  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
"  After  hearing  an  oration  of  Tullv,  '  How  finely 
and  eloquently  has  he  expreifed  himfelf !'  faid  the 
Romans.  After  Dcmofthenes  had  fpoke,  '  Let  us 
rife  and  march  againft  Philip,'  faid  the  Athenians." 
In  England  the  public  fpeaker  is  temperate  and 
cool,  and  addrefles  himfelf  more  to  the  reafon  of 
his  audience,  than  to  their  paffions.  There  is  ftill 
great  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  genius  in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  houfes  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  path  of  fame  is  ftill  left  open  to  rifmg  orators. 
The  rules  laid  down  by  the  ancients,  as  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  thole  rules  are  of  general  utility, 
may  be  ftudicd  to  great  advantage,  although  much 
judgment  is  necefTary  for  their  proper  application  ; 
and  attention   muft  be  paid  to  modern  tafte  and 

modern  manners. 

■ 

Many  diitinguifhed  examples  of  eloquence  may 
be  held  up  to  the  obfervation  of  the  young  orator ; 
but  he  muft  avoid  too  clofe  an  imitation,  even  of 
the  moft  eminent.  Let  him  ftudy  the  molt  efteemed 
works  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  let  him  frequently  re- 
volve, and  even  commit  to  memory,  their  produc- 
tions, and  repeat  them  with  fuitable  voice  and  ac- 
tion11; atod  let  him  rather  in  his  own  compofitions 

endeavour 
. 

d  1  have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  formed  his  fori, 
the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the  greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of 

the 
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endeavour  to  catch  a  portion  of  their  fpirit,  than 
tread  fervilely  in  their  fteps.  Demofthenes  Mas 
vehement,  abrupt,  energetic,  and  fublime.  Cicero 
was  dignified,  luminous,  and  copious.  Chatham 
united  the  energy  of  the  one  to  the  elegance  of  the 
other'.  Mansfield  was  pcrfuafive,  delightful,  and 
inftructive.  Burke  was  flowery,  vivid,  and  fluent. 
Let  the  orator  fiudy  to  combine  in  his  compofitions 
their  united  excellence.  Let  him  not,  to  ufe  the 
appofite  and  beautiful  illuftration  of  Quintilian,  re- 

the  readied  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England,  by  making  him 
get  by  heart  whole  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  action  and  pronunciation.  Monboddo, 
vol.  iv.  p.  244.  In  drawing  up  this  Chapter,  I  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  Oratory. 

e  Demofthenes  was  his  great  model  iafpeaking  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  he  tranllated  fome  of  his  Orations  by  way  of  exercife 
feveral  times  over. 

Many  defcriptions  are  given  of  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham : 
but  of  them  all,  whether  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  Wilkes,  the 
author  of  Junius,  Frederic  of  Pruflia,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  or  Lord 
Chefterfield,  that  written  by  the  laji  ftrikes  me  as  the  cleareft, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  accurate.  "  His  eloquence  was  of  every 
kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  decla- 
matory way.  But  his  invectives  were  terrible,  and  uttered  with 
fuch  energy  of  diction,  and  fuch  dignity  of  action  and  countenance, 
that  he  intimidated  thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing  and  the  leaft 
able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and 
they  Ihrunk  under  the  afcendant,  which  his  genius  gained  over 
theirs."     Life  of  Chatham,  vol.  iii.  p.  378,  &c, 

f*  It  is  a  traditionary  tale  of  his  country,  that  almoft  in 
infancy  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  was  accuftomed  to  declaim  upon 
his  native  mountains  the  moft  celebrated  fpeeches  of  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes,  and  his  own  inimitable  Tranilations,"  Lives  of 
eminent  Lawyers,  p.  32. 

p  3  femblc 
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femble  the  {tream,  that  is  carried  through  a  channel 
formed  by  art  for  jts  courfe ;  but  rather  let  him  be 
like  the  bold  river,  which  overflows  a  whole  valley ; 
and  where  it  does  not  find,  can  force  a  paflage,  by 
its  own  natural  impeluOfity  and  flrength. 
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CLASS   THE    THIRD. 
HISTORY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Study  of '  Hijhry  in  general. 

CURIOSITY  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
active  principles  of  human  nature.  Throughout 
the  fucceffive  Itages  of  life,  it  leeks  with  avidity  for 
thofe  gratifications,  which  are  congenial  with  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  child,  as  foon 
as  the  imagination  begins  to  open,  eagerly  liftens 
to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe  :  the  youth,  at  a  time  of 
life,  when  the  love  of  what  is  new  and  uncommon 
is  quickened  by  fenfibility,  is  enchanted  by  the 
magic  of  Romances  and  Novels  :  the  man,  whofe 
mature  judgment  inclines  him  to  the  purfuit  of 
truth,  applies  to  genuine  Hiftory,  which  even  in 
old  age  continues  to  be  a  favourite  object  of  his 
attention ;  fince  his  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  tranfaetions  of  others  has  nearly  an  equal  power 
over  his  mind,  with  the  propenfity  to  relate  what 
has  happened  to  himfelf. 
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The  love  of  fame,  and  a  defire  to  communicate 
information,  have  influenced  the  ingenious  and  the 
ambitious,  in  almoit  every  age  and  in  every  nation, 
to  leave  behind  them  fome  memorials  of  their  exig- 
ence, actions,  and  difcoveries.  Thus  has  the  curio- 
fity  of  mankind  fecured,  by  methods  at  firfr  very 
rude  and  incomplete,  and  in  fucceeding  times  by 
records  more  improved  and  fatisfa6tory,  its  favourite 
enjoyments. 

The  method  of  conveying  accounts  of  remark- 
able traufactions  in  the  earlielt  ages  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  oral  tradition,  was  very  imperfect  and 
uncertain.  Songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  anti- 
quity among  the  Germans;  and  their  war-fong, 
when  milling  to  battle,  was  always  a  memorial  of 
fome  ancient  hero.  Poets  who  fung  the  praifes  of 
deceafed  warriors  at  the  tables  of  kings,  are  often 
mentioned  by  Homer:  the  Scandinavians  had  their 
fcalds,  the  Gauls  and  Germans  their  bards,  and  the 
favages  of  America  preierved  iimilar  records  of  the 
pail  iu  the  wild  poetry  of  their  country.  To  fupply 
the  great  defects  of  iiich  oral  tradition,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  remembrance,  founders  of  ftatcs,  and 
leaders  of  colonies,  gave  their  own  names  to  cities 
and  kingdom.-.  Pillars  of  itone  were  railed,  devices 
were  lixed  upon  lhields  and  banners,  and  national 
fefliyals  and  cuftoms  were  eitablifhed  to  commemo- 
rate extraordinary  events,  From  fuch  imperfect 
attempts  to  refcue  the  pail  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  oblivion,  the  progrefs  to  written  hiftory 
was  made  foon  after  the  invention  of  letters.     The 

names 
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names  of  magiftratcs,  and  the  recital  of  the  mod 
remarkable  events,  which  happened  during  their 
tranfaction  of  public  bufinefs,  were  accurately  re- 
corded, as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Ifrael,  and  the  regifters  of  the  Confuls  preferved 
upon  the  Capitoline  marbles  at  Rome.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  annals,  and*  of  a  regular 
feries  of  chronology.  In  fucceeding  times,  when, 
nations  became  more  civilized,  and  the  various 
branches  of  literature  were  cultivated,  private  per- 
fons  employed  themfelves  in  recording  the  actions 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  their  anceftors,  and  hif- 
tory  by  degrees  afiumed  its  proper  form  and  cha- 
racter. It  was  at  firft  like  painting  the  rude  outline 
of  an  unfkilful  defigner ;  but  after  repeated  effays, 
the  great  mafters  of  the  art  arofe,  and  produced 
the  harmonious  light  and  made,  the  glowing  co- 
lours, and  animated  groups  of  a  perfect  picture. 

With  a  particular  view  to  the  works  of  eminent 
hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  confider, 


I.  The  Nature  of  Hiftory,  and  the  affiftanco 
which  it  derives  from  other  ftudies. 

II.  The  Advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Hiftory. 

III.  The  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Hiftorians. 

IV.  The  Qualifications  requifite  to  form  an  accom- 
plijhed  Hiftorian,  iu  order  to  eftablim  a  ftandard, 
by  which  to  meafure  the  merits  of  Hiftorians  iu 
general. 

J.  Hiftory, 
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I.  Hiftory,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  fig- 
Stifies  a  true  relation  of  facts  and  events ;  or,  confi- 
dered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  that  lively 
philofophy,  which,  laying  afitle  the  formality  of 
uules,  fupplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches 
us  to  acl;  with  propriety  and  honour  according  to 
the  examples  of  others.  The  province  of  hiftory  is 
fo  extenfive,  that  it  is  connected  with  every  branch 
ef  knowledge ;  and  fo  various  and  abundant  are  its 
ftores,  that  all  arts,  fciences,  and  profeflions  are 
indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  materials  and  princi- 
ples, upon  which  they  depend.  It  opens  the  wideft 
profpeel  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  in  the  fpacious 
fields  of  literature,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
and  important  objects  of  ftudy,  to  which  the  mind 
can  be  directed. 

To  draw  the  line  of  proper  diftinction  between 
authentic  and  fabulous  hiftory,  is  the  firft  object  of 
the  difcerning  reader.  Let  him  not  burthen  his 
memory  with  events  that  ought  perhaps  to  pafs  for 
fables ;  let  him  not  fatigue  his  attention  with  the 
progrefs  of  empires,  or  the  fucceffion  of  kings, 
which  are  thrown  back  into  the  remoteft  ages.  He 
will  find  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  thofe  affairs  in  the  Pagan 
world,  which  preceded  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
were  built  upon  mere  oral  tradition.  Let  him  leave 
the  dynafties  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  expedi- 
tions of  Seibftris,  Bacchus,  and  Jafon,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  for  poets  to  embel- 
liih,    or  chronologifts  to  arrange.     The   fabulous 

accounts 
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account*  of  thefe  heroes  of  antiquity  may  remind 
him  of  the  fandy  defarts,  lofty  mountains,  and 
frozen  oceans,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  to  conceal  their  ignorance 
of  remote  countries.  Let  him  haften  to  firm  ground, 
where  he  may  fafely  ftand,  and  behold  the  linking 
events,  and  memorable  actions,  which  the  light  of 
authentic  records  difplays  to  his  view.  They  alone 
arc  amply  fufTicient  to  enrich  his  memory,  and  to 
point  out  to  him  well-attefted  examples  of  all  that 
is  magnanimous,  as  well  as  all  that  is  vile  ; — of  all 
that  debafes,  and  all  that  ennobles  mankind. 

• 
Hiftory,  conildered  with  refpecl  to  the  nature  of 
its  fubje&s,  may  be  divided  into  general  and  parti- 
cular;  and  with  refpecl;  to  time,  into  ancient  and 
modern.  Ancient  hiftory  commences  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  extends  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  800.  Modern  hiftory  begin- 
ning with  that  period  reaches  down  to  the  prefent 
times.  General  hiftory  relates  to  nations  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  may  be  fubdivided  into  facred,  eccl€- 
fiajiicalj  and  profane.  Biography,  memoirs,  and 
letters,  conllitute  particular  hiftory.  Statiftics  refer 
to  the  prefent  condition  of  nations.  Geography 
and  Chronology  are  important  aids,  and  give  order, 
rcsrulaiitv,  and  clcarnefs  to  them  all. 

For  information  upon  the  fubjeft  of  facred  hif- 
tory, the  ftudent  mult  refort  to  the  holy  Bible, 
to  Jofephus,  and  to  the  Annals  of  Archbifhop 
Ulner. 

The 
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The  affairs  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  compre- 
hending the  lives,  characters,  and  conduct  of  thofe 
who  have  maintained  a  pure  and  apoilolical  faith, 
as  well  as  of  fucjj  fectariits  as  have  deviated  from  it, 
are  comprifed  in  Ecclcfuijlical  hijtoi y.  It  defcribes 
the  nature  of  religious  eftablifliments,  and  difplays 
the  various  opinions  of  Chrrftians  upon  the  moft 
important  of  all  fubjecls.  Here  we  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Chriftianity  from  obfeurity  and  oppreffion, 
to  pomp  and  dominion  ;  and,  after  a  long  fcries  of 
fuperftition  and  error,  we  fee  it  relume  its  primitive 
character  in  the  Reformation  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  important  fubje6t  has  exercifed  the 
diligence  and  difplayed  the  learning  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  of  various  ages :  but  the  reader  of 
general  hiftory  may  find  fufiicient  gratification 
for  his  curiofity  in  the  works  of  Eufebius,  and 
Momeim, 

From  the  people  of  the  ancient  world  we  firft 
fele6l  the  Jeivs>  as  the  particular  objects  of  our  at- 
tention. They  were  favoured  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  Their  hiftory  carries  us  back 
to  the  moft  remote  antiquity ;  and  its  importance 
is  iucreafed  in  the  greateft. degree  by  its  connexion 
with  the  Chriftian  Revelation, 

The  next  branch  of  general  hiftory  is  that  of 
Ancient  Greece.     It  preients  a   nation  of  heroes, 
philofophers,   poets,   orators,  hiftorians,  and  artifts, 
who  fpoke  the  nobjeft  language  which  ever  graced 
the  tongue  of  man,  and  who  have  been  the  guides 

and 
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and  the  inftructors  of  all  fucceeding  nations  in 
arts,  fciences,  and  philofophy.  Greece  was  the 
fource  of  light,  that  has  irradiated  a  great  portion 
of  the  globe. 

The  Romans  in  the  order  of  excellence,  as  well 
as  of  time,  followed  the  Grecians :  their  military 
talents  were  difplayed  in  a  long  fucceflion  of  con- 
quefts  and  triumphs  in  every  part  of  the  ancient 
world  The  monuments  of  their  genius,  whichtthe 
ravages  of  time  have  fpared,  render  them  next  to 
the  Greeks  the  boaft  of  hiftory,  and  the  glory  of 
mankind. 

The  Hiftory  of  England  has  the  (trongeft  claims 
to  our  attention.  It  abounds  with  fuch  events  and 
tranfactions,  and  difplays  fuch  characters  and 
actions,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  our  intereft  to  ftudy; 
and  we  are  attracted  to  a  perufal  of  its  eventful 
records  by  the  ties  of  patriotifm,  and  a  congeniality 
of  manners. 

\ 
From  Modern  hiftory  in  general  we  felect  thofe 

parts,  which  relate  to  the  mod  important  trans- 
actions and  events,  particularly  adverting  to  thofe 
difcoveries  and  inftitutions,  which  diilinguim  it 
from  ancient  times,  and  have  contributed  enentially 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  opinions  and  manners. 

There  are  certain  foreign  nations,  which,  by  the 

extent  of  their  dominions,    their  civil  polity,    or 

3  their 
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their  connexion  with  our  own  country,  may  excite 
our  curiofity  to  learn  their  former  ftate  :  but  it  will 
not  anfwer  any  important  purpofe  to  dwell,  for  in- 
ftanee,  upon  the  affairs  of  France  under  the  Mero- 
vingian, or  Carlovinian,  families;  or  upon  the  ftate 
of  Germany  before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Let 
not  the  fcholar  wafte  too  much  time,  which  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ftudies,  in 
poring  over  the  works  of  Thuanus,  Mariana,  and 
Froiflart ;  or  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

With  refpec~l  indeed  to  foreign  nations,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  moft  ufeful  attention  are  the  actual 
power,  the  nature  of  their  prefent  governments, 
the  ftate  of  civilization,  fciences,  and  arts,  their 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  their  population, 
produce,  commerce,  and  relative  importance  in  the 
fcale  of  political  greatnefs.  This  conftitutes  a  branch 
of  ftudy,  which  has  been  of  late  years  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Germans,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Statijiics.  Travellers  and  ftatefmen  mud 
jiot  claim  this  ftudy  as  their  own  exclufive  pro- 
vince, iince  it  will  be  fouud  extremely  ufeful  to 
every  EngliOi  gentleman,  and  will  cu.ialify.liim  to 
form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  relative  condition,  power, 
and  importance  of  his  own  country. 

Biography  is  a  branch  of  hiftory,  which  in  point 
of  importance  and  moral  utility  ranks  as  high  as 
any.     The  biographer  by  his  accurate  refearches 

fupplies 
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fupplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  hiftorian.  Wha* 
the  latter  gives  us  only  in  outlines  and  {ketches, 
the  former  prefents  in  more  complete  and  highly 
finimed  portraits.  Their  province  does  not  merely 
extend  to  thole  who  have  acted  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  as  fovereigns,  ftatefmen,  and 
warriors  ;  but  to  all  who  have  improved  human  life 
by  their  ufeful  difcoveries,  adorned  it  by  their 
works  of  genius,  and  edified  mankind  by  their  ex- 
amples. With  what  pleaiure  do  we  felect  a  Bacon* 
a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  an  Addiibn,  a  Locke,  a  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  Howard,  and  a  Kanway,  from  the  multitudes 
that  furround  them,  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  particular  characters  and  conduct !  To  con- 
template fuch  men,  not  inflamed  by  vain  ambition, 
or  courting  empty  popularity,  but  feeking  retire- 
ment, and  giving  dignity  to  the  walks  of  private 
life  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  exertions  of 
philanthropy,  is  a  high  gratification  to  the  mind, 
and  infpires  it  with  an  admiration  and  a  love  of 
thole  virtues,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  ge- 
neral imitation. 

u  To  find  that  great  lengths  have  actually  been 
gone  in  learning  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of 
perfection  have  actually  been  attained  by  men  like 
ourfelves,  in  tangled  among  the  infirmities,  the 
temptations,  the  oppofition  from  wicked  men,'  and 
the  other  various  evils  of  life ;  how  does  this  fhow 
us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufable,  if  we  do  not 
endeavour  to  reach  the  heights  we  know  have  been 
gained  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Bio- 
graphy 
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graphy  fets  before  us  the  whole  character  of  a  per* 
ion,  who  has  made  himfelf  eminent  either  by  his 
virtues  or  his  vices  ;  lhews  us  how  he  came  firit  to 
take  a  tight  or  a  wrong  turn,  the  profpects  which 
invited  him  to  afpire  to  higher  degrees  of  glory,  ov 
the  delufions  which  mifled  him  from  his  virtue  and 
his  peace;  the  circumftances  which  raifed  him  to 
true  greatnefs,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  fplit,  and 
funk  to  infamy.  And  how  can  we  more  effectually^ 
x>r  in  a  more  entertaining  manner,  learn  the  impor- 
tant lefibn,  what  we  ought  to  purfue,  and  what  to 
avoid f  ?." 

No  fpecics  of  writing  gives  a  more  perfect  in* 
fight  into  the  minds  of  men,  than  their  Letters, 
In  the  letters  of  perfons  of  diftinction,  we  expect 
the  juftnefs  of  obfervation,  which  belongs  to  hif- 
tory,  and  the  eafe  and  good  humour  of  elegant 
converfation.  They  place  us  in  the  fituation  of 
correfpondents,  and  we  feem  honoured  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  and  good,  the  witty  and  the 
gay  of  various  ages  and  countries.  We  obferve 
them  as  they  thought  in  their  retired  moments, 
"when,  withdrawn  from  the  buftle  of  the  world, 
they  gave  free  fcope  to  their  un refrained  opinions, 
and  poured  them  without  referve  into  the  bofoms 

. 

f  Burgh's  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  p.  167.  Warton's 
Preface  to  the  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope.  Blair's  Lettures,  v.  iii. 
p.  55,  -&c.  "  It  is  a  thing  to  be  wifhed,  that  every  one  would 
itudy  the  life  of  fome  great  man  diftinguifhed  by  employs,  to 
which  himfelf  may  be  deftined  by  Providence."  Du  Frefnoy, 
torn.  i.  p.  43. 

Of 
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of  their  friends.  We  may  remark  the  immediate 
effects  produced  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  and  may 
catch  the  lpirit  of  their  virtues  immediately  from, 
themlelves.  Here  wit,  humour,  and  genius,  have 
indulged  their  natural  fallies,  and  adorned  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  in  the  moft  pleafing 
drefs.  Among  the  numerous  inftances,  which 
might  be  felecled  of  epiftolary  excellence,  we  dif- 
tinguiih  the  letters  of  Cicero,  which  difplay  the 
fentiments  of  a  vigorous  miud,  and  give  an 
infight  into  the  eminent  characters  of  his  event- 
ful times.  Pliny,  in  Epiftles  remarkable  for  neat* 
nefs  and  precifion  of  thought,  expreffes  the 
dictates  of  a  cultivated  and  generous  mind.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  epiftolary  literature 
of  our  own  country,  we  (hall  rind  that  the  piety 
and  the  affection  of  Lady  Ruffel,  the  quaintnefs 
and  pleafantry  of  Howel,  the  manlinefs  and  poli- 
tical fagacity  of  Strafford,  the  philofophicai  exact- 
nefs  and  cool  judgment  of  Locke,  the  fnnplicity 
of  Rundle,  the  moralifing  vein  of  Johnfon,  and 
the  tafte  and  elegance  of  Gray,  mark  their  re- 
fpective  letters  with  the  ftrongeft  characters  of 
originality,  and  give  us  the  moft  pleafing  pictures 
of  their  minds.  We  naturally  wifh  to  know  all 
we  can  of  fuch  perfons,  and  feel  an  irfcreafing 
intereft  in  their  other  productions;  for  we  prize 
thofe  writers  the  molt,  who  combine  the  charms 
of  entertainment  and  pleafure  with  the  leflbns  of 
inftruction. 

Hiftory  derives  considerable  aid  from  collateral 
vol.  i.  q  ttudies, 
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ftudies,  which  contribute  to  render  its  profpe6te 
accurate,  diftin6r,  and  extenfive.  The  fciences  of 
Geography  and  Chronology  are  abfolutely  neceifary 
to  give  it  precifion  and  perfpicuity. 

Geography  gives  us  a  defcription  of  the  terraqueous 
Globe.  The  land  is  divided  into  Continent,  Iflands, 
Peninfulas,  llthmufes,  Capes  or  Promontories.  The 
Water  is  diftinguifhed  by  Oceans,  Seas,  Gulphs, 
Lakes  and  Rivers.  It  teaches  us  likewife  the  artificial 
divifion  of  the  Globe.  The  two  points  on  which  the 
Earth  is  fuppofed  to  perform  her  daily  motion  are 
the  Poles :  equally  diftant  from  them  both,  is  the 
Equator,  which  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  on  which  are  meafured  the  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  Ecliptic  is  the  circle  drawn  acrofs 
the  Equator  which  defcribes  the  annual  Courfe  of 
the  Sun.  The  lines  which  interfecl;  the  Equator 
at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  the  Poles,  are  called 
the  Meridians,  and  on  them  is  meafured  the 
latitude  of  places.  Thefe  are  the  great  Circles  of 
the  Globe,  which  like  all  other  circles  contain  360 
degrees,  and  each  degree  60  minutes.  A  degree  on 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth  is  fomething  more  than 
&S  engliik  miles.  The  Tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  are  two  imaginary  Circles  each  drawn  at 
the  diftance  of  23f  degrees  from  the  Equator,  the 
former  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the  fouth.  When 
the  Sun  approaches  one  of  thefe  boundaries  of  the 
Ecliptic  he  feems  to  make  a  liand  for  a  few  days> 
and  then  gradually  recedes  towards  the  other; 

hence 
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hence  they  are  called  the  Summer  and  the  Winter 
Solflices.-  The  Polar  or  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Circles  are  drawn  at  the  diftance  of  23i  degrees 
from  either  Pole.  Within  thefe  Circles  the  Sun 
appears  above  the  horizon,  from  the  fpace  of  fix 
months  to  that  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  furvcy  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  World, 
viz.  Europe,  Afia,  Africa  and  America,  we  remark 
the  comparative  dimensions  and  the  boundaries  of 
each  Kingdom  and  State,  the  governments,  forms 
of  religion,  foils,  productions,  manners  and  cuftoms 
by  which  the  Families  of  the  Earth  are  diftinguifhed. 

Europe,  although  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  divifions 
in  extent  of  Country,  is  by  far  the  mod  eminent 
with  refpeet  to  Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts, 
Arms,  and  Commerce. 

Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, fertility  of  foil,  and  variety  of  Climate. 
Here  are  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  and  the 
fpices  of  Malabar.  Here  the  moft  ancient  Empires 
were  founded,  the  Will  of  God  was  revealed  to 
Man,  and  Mahomet  fpread  his  Impofture.  China 
is  remarkable  for  its  patriarchal  ilate  of  fociety, 
its  language  confifti  ng  of  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters, and  abounding  in  monofyllables,  its  wide 
extent  of  empire,  and  the  myriads  of  its  crafty 
and  ingenious  Inhabitants.  We  pafs  on  to 
Hindooflan,  or  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
well  known  to  us  by  the  flouriming  Britiih  Colonies 
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planted  upon  the  Coromanclel  and  Malabar  Coafts, 
and  exhibiting  the  curious  piofpecl  of  extenfivc, 
populous,  and  rich  Provinces,  (ituated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  half  the  globe  from  the  mother 
Country,  and  governed  by  a  imall  Company  of 
Merchants  in  London. 

The  vaft  Peninfula  of  Africa  united  to  the 
Continent  of  Alia  by  the  ilthmus  of  Suez,  rich  in 
gold,  ivory,  gum,  and  drugs,  is,  for  the  molt  part, 
barbarous  and  uncultivated.  Yet  on  furveying 
thefe  fultry  and  inhofpitable  regions,  the  mind 
feels  fome  fatisfactiou  to  remark  the  Britiih  Settle- 
ments of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Bulama,  eftablifhed  for 
raifing  the  productions  of  the  Weft  Indies,  without 
the  aid  of  miferable  Slaves,  and  a  commerce  in 
human  flefh.  Egypt,  from  whence  of  old  beamed 
the  light  of  Science  and  Civilization,  is  renowned 
for  its  Impend o us  pyramids,  the  moft  ancient  mo- 
numents of  human  labour  extant,  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  predicted  degra- 
dation of  its  inhabitants,  exactly  corrcfponding 
with  the  recent  obfervations  of  Travellers.  In  the 
interior  Provinces  of  Zamfara,  and  Makako, 
and  upon  the  remote  banks  of  the  Niger,  the 
people  are  immerfed  in  the  grolfeft  ignorance  and 
idolatry.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  Continent — 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  tribes  of  the  CafFrcs 
with  an  invincible  ferocity,  like  the  lions  of  their 
forefts,  reject  civilization,  and  refolutely  perfift  in 
their  favage  mode  of  life* 

America, 
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America,  or  the  New  World,  was  difcovered  by 
the  great   Chriitopher   Columbus,    in    1491,    but 
derives  its  name  from  Americus  Vetputius,  who 
afccrtained  the  land  to  the  fouth  of  the  line  a  few 
years  after.     Its  north  eaft  divifion,  bounded  by 
the    great   River    Mitfifippi,     includes   the   coafts 
peopled  by  the  Colonifts  from  Great  Britain.     The 
Southwell   part  includes   the  fertile  provinces  of 
Mexico  and  Louifiana,  both  fubjecT;  to  Spain.     In 
South   America,    Peru,    Chili   and   Paraguay  are 
likewife  fubjecl;   to  that  Kingdom.      The  Brafils, 
rich  in  ebony,   emeralds,   and  birds  of  the  moll 
beautiful  plumage,  belong  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
Surinam,  planted  with  the  fugar  cane,  cotton,  and 
indigo,   which  form  the  moft  delightful  profpecls 
upon  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivulets,   belong  to 
the  Dutch.     The  Patagonians,  famed  for  gigantic 
ftature  and  mildnefs  of  temper,  inhabit  the  moft 
fouthern  extremity,  near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

In  America  the  works  of  Creation  are  formed 
upon  the  largcft  fcale.  There  the  Rivers  of  St, 
Laurence,  Oroonoko,  and  Plata 

to  whofe  dread  expanfe, 


Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  courfe 
Our  floods  are  rills 

roll  their  mighty  waters  to  the  Ocean ;  and  there 
the  towering  Andes,  extending  5000  miles  in 
North  and  South  America,  rear  their  fummits, 
white  with  perpetual  fnow  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 

q  3  Such 
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Such  is  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  Globe  we  in- 
habit, fo  large  in  fize,  that  even  Teneriffe  or  Mon* 
Blanc  are,  compared  to  it,  but  as  grains  of 
dull,  upon  an  artificial  fphere.  Its  diameter  is 
7970  miles,  and  its  furface  contains  199,557,259 
fquare  miles.  Placed  between  Orbits  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  it  performs  its  courfe  around  the  Sun  at 
the  rate  of  68243  miles  in  an  hour,  and  completes 
its  annual  revolution  in  rather  more  than  365  days. 

From  the  fandy  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  or 
the  ever  flouriming  favannahs  at  the  Equator, 
where  grow  the  molt  luxurious  fruits,  and  the 
waters  and  the  fields  all  teem  with  life; — from 
thefe  glowing  climes  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
arctic  circle,  where  vegetation  is  extinct,  and  the 
waters  are  bound  by  eternal  froft,  Man  as  well  as 
the  inferior  animals,  are  powerfully  affected  by  pe- 
culiarity of  fituation.  So  great  is  the  influence  of 
Climate ;  but  if  we  confider  how  (low  and  gradual 
the  variations  are  from  the  black  complexion  of 
the  Negroe  of  Senegal,  to  the  brown  of  the 
Otaheitan,  and  from' him  to  the  fair  Natives  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  we  fliall  find  reafons  to  con- 
firm rather  than  to  difcredit  the  account  re- 
corded in  the  Hiftory  of  Moles,  that  the  various 
tribes  of  Men  fprung  originally  from  one  family, 
as  well  as  converfed  originally  in  one  language  *. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  no  reader 

I  See  the  Chapter  on  language  in  general, 

can 
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can  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  fcene,  where  any 
occurrence  takes  place ;  but  is  liable  to  the  grolfelt 
mistakes  by  confounding  one  part  of  the  world 
with  another.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  modem 
as  to  ancient  hiftory,  and  introduces  the  pleafing 
combination  of  the  old  and  prefent  names  of  dif- 
ferent places,  and  the  characters  and  mannera  of 
the  different  inhabitants.  It  afiifts  the  memory  by 
the  various  aifociations  of  ideas,  with  which  it 
furnimes  the  mind  ;  and  the  profpefct  of  a  country 
prefented  by  a  map,  or  a  globe,  recals  the  memo- 
rable tranfacltions,  which  have  been  performed 
in  it,  and  revives  the  recollection  of  its  illuftrious 
men, 

Perfons  in  various  fituations  of  life  are  inrer- 
efted  in  the  ftudy  of  geography,  and  may  reap 
advantage  from  its  cultivation.  While  it  confti- 
tutes  a  branch  of  knowledge  effentially  ncceifary 
for  the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  failor,  it 
furniihes  abundant  (lores  of  inveftigation  to  the 
naturalift  and  the  philofopher.  It  is  not  only  re- 
quilite  for  every  reader  of  hiftory,  but  for  every 
one  who  perufes  the  daily  accounts  of  the  events, 
which  are  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  long  been  confidered  as  a  material 
part  of  a  polite  education  i  at  prefent  indeed  it  is 
more  particularly  proper  that  it  mould  be  fo,  as 
the  Britiili  commerce  and  colonies  extend  our  con- 
nexions to  fo  many  different  countries ;  and  as  fo 
many  voyages  of  difcovery  have  of  late  years  been 
made.     Thefe  circumftances  muft  naturally  excite 
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our  curioflty,  and  operate  as  a  ftrong  inducement 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  very  interefting  branch 
of  Study. 

Without  Chronology,  which  regulates  the  ftveral 
periods  of  time,  and  teaches  its  artificial  divijious, 
we  have  no  itandard  by  which  the  rife  and  fall  of 
empires,  the  length  of  lives,  the  dates  of  remark- 
able occurrences,  or  the  lapfe  of. time  can  be 
meafured.  We  are  unable  without  this  affiftance, 
to  underftand  the  modes  of  reckoning  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  fuch  as  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks, 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Hegira  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars.  The  firft 
year  of  the  firft  Olympiad  coincides  with  the  776 
year  before  Chrift,  and  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome  with  753  before  Chrift.  The  Hegira,  or 
.flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  happened  in  the 
622  year  of  the  Chriftian  Era.  The  Julian,  or 
old  ftile,  is  fo  called  from  Julius  Caefar,  who  regu-r 
lated  the  Roman  Calendar.  He  added  a  day  im- 
mediately after  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
called  by  the  Romans  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March  ;  as  it  was  thus  reckoned  twice,  the  year  in 
which  it  was  introduced  was  called  Bijjextile,  or 
Leap  Year.  Pope  Gregory,  in  1582,  reformed  the 
Julian  Computation,  as  he  found  that  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes  which  complete  the  year,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  century  make  up  nearly  a  whole 
flay,  and  from  not  being  reckoned,  the  equinoxes 
and  folftices  had  gone  back  ten  intire  days.  To 
remedy  this  irregularity,  he  caufed  ten  days  to  be 
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fupprefled,  and  the  eleventh  of  March  to  be  called 
the  twenty-firft.  Thus  the  Equinox  fell  on  the 
fame  day  of  the  month  as  when  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  held,  in  the  year  SSL5,  at  the  vernal 
Equinox.  The  Old  Style  was  ufed  till  September 
1/J-,  when  the  New  was  adopted  in  all  the 
Chnftian  countries  of  Europe. 

Geography  and  Chronology  are  with  the  greateft 
propriety  called  the  eyes  of  hiltory :  becaufe  this 
metaphor  expreifes  better  than  any  other  how 
effectually  they  aflift  us  as  the  proper  inftruments 
to  difceru  the  various  actions  and  revolutions  of 
mankind. 

There  are  other  afiiftances,  by  which  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  may  be  conliderably  promoted,  and  the 
events  which  it  records  may  be  very  pleafmgly 
illuitrated.  Coins  and  medals h,  inferiptions f,  gems, 
and  ftatues  not  only  mew  us  the  progrels  of 
ancient  arts,  but  likewife  afcertain  many  curious 
particulars  refpeCting  characters,  inftruments,  build- 
ings, and  ceremonies.  Coins  and  medals  indeed 
are  particularly  Serviceable,  in  that  refpect.  The 
reprefentation  of  fo  many  events  is  delineated 
upon  them,  that  they  illuftrate  feveral  paflages  in 
ancient  writers,  and  confirm  doubtful  facts.  Some- 
times they  are  not  only  the  afliftants  but  the  fub* 

h  Du  Frefnoy,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
•  The  Comparative  Ufe  of  Medals  and  Inferiptions  by  the 
learned  Scipio  MafFei  may  be  found  in  Du  Frefnoy 's  new  Method 
%>(  ttudying  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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ftitutes  of  hiftory.  Gibbon  remarks  that  if  all  the 
hiftorians  of  that  period  were  loft,  medals,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be  fuffi~ 
cient  to  record  the  travels  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
Coins  are  to  general  hiftory,  what  miniatures  are 
to  hiftorical  pictures ;  when  arranged  in  exact 
order,  they  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  chronological 
epitome,  and  convey  fimilar  information,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  more  lively  and  pic- 
turefque  manner  of  communicating  it. 

But  the  Laws  of  a  country  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  its  hiftory,  and  indeed,  more  accu- 
rately fpeaking,  conftitute  an  evTential  part  of  it. 
They  (hew  the  genius  of  a  people,  illuftrate  their 
manners,  and  enable  us  to  trace  their  progrefs 
from  rude  independence  to  due  fubordination  and 
proper  government.  The  hiftorians  of  antiquity, 
indeed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  laws  of  their 
refpeclive  countries  would  be  as  well  known  t^ 
others  as  to  themfelves,  have  not  paid  furricient 
attention  to  this  fubjecl.  From  the  turbulent 
fcenes  of  public  affairs,  from  battles  and  the 
conflicts  of  contending  factions,  we  can  derive 
little  knowledge  of  the  internal  ftate  of  manners 
and  cuftoms.  This  information  an  acquaintance 
with  jurifprudence  is  calculated  to  fupply ;  and 
even  from  the  ancient  laws,  extremely  concife  as 
they  are,  we  may  infer  with  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
bability, what  the  ftate  of  a  country  was,  in  any 
particular  refpect,  when  a  new  law  was  enacted. 
The  remedy  recommended  clearly  points  out  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  difeafe.  For  inftance,  the  encroach- 
ments of  luxury  in  Rome  may  be  marked  by  the 
Oppian  law,  which  prohibited  the  Roman  ladies 
from  wearing  ornaments  to  their  drefs,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold ;  and  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate  obtained  by  Cornelius, 
which  limited  to  a  particular  fum  the  expence  of 
funerals. 

I.  The  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  Hiflory. 

II.  If  we  confider  the  knowledge  of  hift^ry 
with  regard  to  its  application,  we  mall  find  that 
it  is  eminently  ufeful  to  us  in  three  refpecls,  viz. 
as  it  appears  in  a  moral,  -a.  political,  and  a  religious 
point  of  view.     > 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  beneficial  to 
mankind  at  large,  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct. 
In  a  political — as  it  fuggefts  ufeful  expedients  to 
thofe  who  exercife  the  public  offices  of  the  ftate, 
whether  they  are  kings,  minifters,  or  magiftrates ; 
or  as  it  enables  us  to  form,  by  companion  with 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  them,  a  juft  eftimate 
of  their  merits.  In  a  religious — as  it  teaches  us 
to  regard  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  governor  of 
the  univerfe?  and  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  all 
events. 

The  faculties  of  the  foul  are  improved  by  exer- 
cife; and  nothing  is  more  proper  to  enlarge,   to 
fjuicken,  and  to  refine  them,  than  a  furvey  of  the 
$  conduct 
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conduct  of  mankind.  Hiftory  fupplies  us  with  a 
detail  of  fads,  and  fubmits  them  to  our  exami- 
nation before  we  are  called  into  active  life. 
By  obfervation  and  reflection  upon  others  we  begin 
an  early  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  extend 
our  views  of  the  moral  world,  and  are  enabled  to 
acquire  fuch  a  habit  of  difcernment,  and  correct- 
neis  of  judgment,  as  others  obtain  only  by  expe- 
rience. We  thus  by  anticipation  are  converfant 
with  the  bufy  fcenes  of  the  world ;  by  revolving 
the  lives  of  fages  and  heroes,  we  exercife  our 
virtues  in  a  review,  and  prepare  them  for  approach- 
ing action.  We  learn  the  motives,  the  opinions, 
and  the  paffions  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before 
us ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  ftudy  is  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  a  correction  of  our 
failings  by  their  examples^  At  the  fame  time  we 
form  thofe  general  principles  of  conduct,  which 
mull  necefiarily  be  true  and  commendable,  becaufe 
they  are  founded  upon  the  immutable  decrees  of 
right  reafon,  and  are  fanctioned  by  the  uniform 
authority  and  practice  of  the  wife  and  good  of 
all  ages. 

Our  own  experience  is  imperfect,  but  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  times  are  complete.  Actual 
obfervation  gives  only  a  partial  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  great  events  and  important  tranfactions 
open  very  llowly  upon  us;  and  ttue  ihortnefs  of 
human  life  enables  us  only  to  fee 'detached  parts 
of  them.  We  are  not  placed  at  a  proper  diftance 
to  judge  rightly  of  their  real  nature  and  magnitude- 

4  Heated 
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Heated  by  our  paflions,  hurried  on  by  precipita- 
tion, and  milled  by  intereft  and  prejudice,  we 
view  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  times  through  an 
obfcure  and  a  partial  medium,  and  frequently  form 
very  wrong  opinions  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  examples  of  hiftory  are  diftincl;  and  clear,  they 
are  prefented  to  us  at  full  length,  and  we  can 
contemplate  them  in  their  origin,  progrefs,  and 
termination.  We  confider  them  at  our  leifure,  and 
decide  upon  the  actions  of  thofe,  who  are  removed 
by  time  to  a  great  diftance  from  us,  with  a  cool 
and  difpaffionate  judgment. 

Experience  and  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  reflecT; 
mutual  light,  and  afford  mutual  affiftance.  Without 
the  former,  no  one  can  a6l  with  addrefs  and  dexte- 
rity. Without  the  latter,  no  one  can  add  to  the 
natural  refources  of  his  own  mind  a  knowledge  of 
thofe  precepts  and  examples,  which  have  tended  to 
form  the  character  and  promote  the  glory  of  eminent 
men.  Scipio  Africanus  employed  many  of  his  leifure 
hours  in  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  works  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Cadar  improved 
the  military  talents  of  the  illuftrious  Eugene  \ 

Hiftory 

k  And  verilie  they  bee  feweft  in  number,  that  bee  happie  or 
wife  by  unlearned  experience.  And  looke  well  upon  the  former 
life  of  thofe  fewe,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who 
without  learning  have  gathered,  by  long  experience,  a  little 
wifdome  and  fome  happinefs ;  and  when  you  doe  confider  what 
wifchiefe  they  have  committed,  what  daungers  they  have  efcaped 

(and 
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Hiftory  contributes  to  diveft  us  of  many  unrea- 
fonable  prejudices,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  It  fets  us  at  liberty  from  that 
blind  partiality  to  our  native  country,  which  is 
the  fine  mark  of  a  contracted  mind,  when  due 
merit  is  not  allowed  to  any  other.  It  may  be  fer- 
viceable  either  as  the  atTiftant  of  Foreign  Travel, 
or  as  its  fubftitutc,  by  removing  an  averfion  to 
nations  and  iuftitutions  different  from  our  own. 
It  rectifies  our  opinions  with  refpeel;  to  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  thus  enables  us  to  form  a  juft 
eftimate  of  mankind  in  all  countries  as  well  as  in 
all  ages. 

This  (ludy  likewife  tends  to  ftrengthen  our  ab- 
horrence of  vice;  and  creates  a  relifh  for  true 
greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  We  fee  the  hero  and 
the  philofopher  reprefented  in  their  proper  colours; 
and  as  magnanimity,  honour,  integrity,  and  ge- 
nerality, when  difplayed  in  illuftrious  inftances, 
naturally  make  a  favourable  impreflion  on  our 
minds,  our  attachment  to  them  is  gradually 
formed.  The  fire  of  enthufiafm  and  of  virtuous 
emulation  is  lighted,  and  we  long  to  pra&ifc  what 
we  have  been  inftruCted  to  approve. 

Hiftory  likewife  is  the  foundation,  upon  which 
is  built  the  true  fcience  of  government.     It-  is  the 

(and  twentie  for  one  doe  perifh  in  the  adventure)  then  think 
well  with  yourfelfe,  whether  ye  would,  that  your  own  fonne 
fhould  cum  to  wifdome  and  happinefs  by  the  way  of  fucb  exj>e* 
rknee  or  no."     Ascham's  Schoolmafter. 

proper 
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proper  fchool  for  princes,  politicians,  and  legis- 
lators. They  need  not  have  recourfe  for  inftruo 
tion  to  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of  More, 
or  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  In  their  delibera- 
tions upon  date  affairs  they  can  form  no  fafef 
plans  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct,  than  from 
the  contemplation  of  fa6ts.  In  the  records  of 
various  Hates  they  may  obferve  by  what  means  na- 
tional happinefs  has  been  fuccefsfully  purfued,  and 
public  liberty  has  been  firmly  eftablimed  :  in  what 
manner  laws  have  anfwered  the  ends  of  their  in- 
fritution  in  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  good ;  and  thence  they 
may  draw  fuch  conclufions  as  may  be  moil  advan- 
tageous in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their 
own  country  K 

In  I  he  volumes  of  hiftory  likewife  we  fee  the 
mod  deceitful  and  crafty  men  dripped  of  the 
difguife  of  artifice  and  diffimulation,  their  defigns 
developed,  and  their  ftratagems  expofed.  By  the 
fall  of  the  great  and  powerful  into  a  ftate  of 
difgrace  and  indigence,  as  well  as  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  we  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  events,  which  pafs  before  our  own 
eyes.  The  reveifes  of  fortune  fo  frequently  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  former  times  convince  us 

1  Hoc  illud  eft  praecique  in  cognitione  rerum  falubre  et  fru- 
giferom,  omnis  te  exempli  doeumenta  in  illuftri  pofita  monu- 
mento  intueri ;  indc  tibi  tuseque  reipublica?  quod  imitere,  capias ; 
inde  fcedum  inceptu,  faedum  cxitu  quod  vites.     Liv. 

Of 
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of  the  mutability  of  worldly  affairs,   and  the  pre-* 
carioufnefs  of  all  human  grandeur. 

The  portraits,  buds,  and  ftatues  of  the  hero, 
the  legislator,  the  patriot,  and  the  philofopher, 
form  a  moll  edifying  fehool  for  the  ingenuous 
mind.  The  Roman  youth,  accudomed  to  view 
the  images  of  their  illuftrious  ancedors  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
flare,  and  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  victory, 
were  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  drove  to 
emulate  their  exploits'".  Hiftory  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, by  tranfmitting  the  fpirit  of  excellence  from 
one  mind  to  another,  excites  a  defire  for  whatever 
is  fair  and  good,  and  engages  even  the  pafiions  on 
the  fide  of  the  judgment.  It  fixes  the  ftrongeft 
and  mofl  lading  impreffions  upon  the  mind,  func- 
tions the  arguments  of  reafon,  and  gives  life  to 
the  leffons  of  morality. 

How  tame  and  fpiritlefs  are  the  precepts  of 
Avifdom,  even  when  taught  by  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato,  if  compared  with  the  mere  animated 
beauties  of  virtue,  exemplified  in  the  actions  of  an 
Ariftides,  or  a  Phocion  !  To  the  former  we  only 

m  Saepe  audivi  O.  Maximum  &  P.  Scipionem  civitatis  noftrac 
praeclaros  viros  folitos  ita  diccrc,  cum  majorum  imagines  intue- 
rentur,  vchementifiime  fibi  animum  ad  virtutcm  accehdi ;  fcilicet 
non  ceram  ill  am  neque  fignram  tantam  vim  in  .fefe  habere  ;  fed 
memoria  rerum  geftarum  earn  flammam  egregiis  viris  in  pc&orc 
crcfcerc,  neque  prius  fedari,  quam  virtus  corum  famam  atquc. 
gloriara  adsequaverit.     Salluft.  Bell.  Jugurth. 

give 
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give  the  eokl  afifent  of  the  judgment ;  of  the  latter 
we  exprefs  our  admiration  with  rapture  ;  they  eall 
forth  our  encomiums,  they  excite  the  fpirit  of 
emulation,  and  we  are  eager  to  lhew  by  our 
conduct,  the  great  influence  which  they  have 
gained  over  our  hearts. 

Uut  what  is  this  homage,  which  is  paid  almoft 
Involuntarilv  to  fuch  great  and  iiluftrious  examples? 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the 
fuggeftion  of  reafon  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  the 
bad  practices  of  the  world.  It  is  the  decifion  of 
a  correct  judgment,  and  the  proof  of  a  genuine 
tafte  for  true  greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  In  order 
therefore  to  form  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  be 
diftinguhhed  for  the  moft  laudable  a6tions,  it  is  an 
object  of  the  firft  concern  to  be  ever  attentive  to 
this  voice,  and  to  conform  to  its  wife  and  friendly 
admonitions. 

"N\  nils  hiftory  holds  up  to  the  view  inftances  of 
eminent  virtues  and  fplcndid  actions,  ihe  calls  not 
the  ftudent  to  a  fhvile  imitation  of  her  examples  ; 
for  thus  might  he  unintentionally  be  led  to  error 
and  milboiiduft.  No  two  men  were  ever  precifely 
the  fame  in  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  or  in 
fituations  exactly  fimilar;  and  therefore  no  one 
can  with  fafety  conclude,  that  the  fame  conduct 
could  in  all  reipeets  be  prudent  for  him,  which 
his  predeceflbr  has  followed.  Expedients  fpringing 
from  our  own  minds  are  formed  with  more  clear- 
nefs,  and  executed  with    more  fpirit,  than  thofe 

vol.  i.  r  which 
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-which  are  derived  from  the  imitation  of  others. 
While  the  imitator  is  revolving  the  precedents  of 
paft.  times,  and  minutely  examining  them  witl* 
reference  to  his  own  cafe,  he  may  fuffer  the  favour- 
able opportunity  for  action  to  efcape  him,  and 
may  be  undone  for  ever ; — or,  fuppoiing  he  takes 
any  particular  example  for  his  guide,  from  a  want 
of  accurate  discrimination,  he  may  be  betrayed 
into  fome  fatal  error.  The  acute  and  the  difcern- 
ing  will  not  fail  to  combine  originality  of  plan 
-with  the  guidance  of  precedent;  they  will  make 
every  proper  allowance  for  the  various  difpofitions 
and  manners  of  the  times;  they  will  inftantly 
perceive  where  circumftanccs  differ  or  agree ;  and 
will  adopt  only  fo  much  of  the  example,  as  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  their 
own  affairs. 

Iliftory  rifes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  import- 
ance, and  attains  the  full  dignity  of  its  character, 
by  fixing  our  attention  upon  the  condu6t  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  clear  to  every  one,  who  takes  the  moft  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  the  paft,  that  great  events  have  often 
been  effected  by  trifling  means ;  that  the  confe- 
queiices  of  actions  have  been  much  more  extentivc, 
more  fatal  or  calamitous,  than  were  originally  de- 
figned  by  the  agents  themfelves ;  that  the  defigns 
,  of  Providence  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
eaprice  of  human  tempers,  or  the  violence  of 
human  pallions ;  and  that  force,  craft,  and  cruelty 
have  always  met  with  their  juft,  though  fometimes 

3  delayed 
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delayed  punifhment.  The  refult  of  actions  has 
been  widely  different  from  the  end  propofed  by 
thole  who  planned  them;  and  great  revolutions 
have  been  effected  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
perfons,  who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of  them. 
Such  extraordinary  difcoveries  draw  us  much 
nearer,  and  give  us  a  much  better  infight  into  the 
operations  of  the  Deity,  than  thofe  occurrences, 
in  which  the  caules  are  more  equal  to  the  effects ; 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Thus  hiftory  becomes  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  opens  to  us  the  mod  wonderful  profpects  of 
the  divine  interpofiliou  in  the  government  of  the 
world  n« 

n  I  fubjoin  the  following  remarkable  inftance  from  Robcrtfon's 
Charles  Vth,  Book  10,  C.  $.  "  It  is  a  Angular  circumftance, 
that  the  Reformation  mould  be  indebted  for  its  fall  efhblifhment 
in  Germany,  to  the  fame  hand  which  had  formerly  brought  it 
to  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  and  that  both  events  mould  be  ac- 
complimed  by  the  fame  arts  of  diffimulation.  The  ends,  how- 
ever, which  Maurice,  the  Eleclor  of  Saxony,  had  in  view  at 
thefe  different  junctures,  feem  to  have  been  more  attended  to,  than 
the  means  by  which  he  attained  them.  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  the  French  King,  a  Monarch  zealous  for  the 
Catholic  Faith,  mould,  at  the  very  fame  time  when  he  was  per- 
fecting his  own  proteftant  fubje&s  with  all  the  fiercenek  of 
bigotry,  employ  his  power  in  order  to  maintain  And  proteft  the 
Reformation  in  the  Empire  ;  and  that  the  league  for  this  purpofe, 
which  proved  (o  fatal  to  the  Romifh  Church,  lhould  be  negociated 
and  figned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bifhop.  So  wonderfully  doth  the 
ivifdom  of  God  fuperintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  prf- 
Jions,  and  render  them  fubfervient  towards  the  accomplijhment  of  his 
own  purpofes."  In  the  preface  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of 
the  World,  many  iimilar  examples  are  taken  from  the  early  part 
of  the  Hiftory  of  England. 

r  2  exclufive 
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Excluiive  of  the  general  ufes  of  hiftory,  there 
is  a  particular  application  of  it,  which  every  one. 
naturally  makes  to  his  own  purluits,  his  own  age, 
and  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  The  politician 
fearches  the  records  of  paft  ages  for  the  rife  and 
fall  of  ftatcs,  the  meafures  which  advanced  their 
great  nefs,  and  the  caufes  which  precipitated  them 
into  ruin.  The  foldier  looks  for  military  achieve- 
ments, the  conduct  of  generals,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  armies.  Caufe  and  effect  engage  the 
attention  of  the  philoibpher ;  and  the  man  of 
fcieuce  is  intercfted  by  the  defcription  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  antiquarian  ft  u  dies  the 
ancient  laws,  cu (lords,  and  drefYes,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  nations.  The  man  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  gratified  with  remarking  in  the 
fame  book  thofe  fentiments  and  actions,  which  he 
difregarded  in  his  youth;  and  the  habits  of  think- 
ing, which  he  has  formed  at  one  particular  period 
of  life,  induce  him  to  fearch  for  different  fources 
of  entertainment  and  inftruction  at  another.  Thus 
every  perfon  is  influenced  by  his  peculiar  tafte: 
whin  he  confults  the  volumes  of  hiftory,  he  dis- 
covers Something  in  them  to  Suit  the  complexion 
of  his  own  mind;  and,  from  a  natural  partiality 
to  his  own  purfuits,  may  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  hiftorian  wrote  only  for  his  ufe  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Readers,  however,  of  every  age  and  defcription, 
may  find  in  hiftory  ample  materials  for  improving 
their  judgment,  bv  tracing  the  due  connexion  which 

fubfifts 
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fubfuls  between  caufes  and  effecls.  They  ought 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  recital  of  events  alone, 
but  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  circumftances 
which  combined  either  to  produce,  to  haften,  or  to 
retard  them  ;  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  their  influence. 

Hiftorians,  indeed,  fometimes  expofe  themfelves 
to  eenfurc  from  too  great  a  refinement  of  conjec- 
ture. They  afiign  fo  many  motives  for  the  conduct 
of  their  heroes,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  all  of 
them  mould  have  operated.  Of  this  there  are 
abundant  inftances  in  Tackus,  Thuanus,  and  Hume. 
The  reader,  however,  derives  an  advantage  from 
the  circumftance  ;  for  although  it  is  not  reafonablc 
to  conclude,  that  all  fuch  motives  had  the  influence 
attributed  to  them  ;  yet  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  choofe 
that  which  he  thinks  moil  probable  to  have  produced 
the  meafure  in  queftion.  . 

In  whatever  abftrufenefs  the  fcience  of  politics 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  motives  which  lead  to  the  performance  of  many 
remarkable  actions  do  not  lie  very  deep  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  actions  themfelves  may  indeed 
dazzle  by  their  fplcndour,  or  furprifc  by  their  no- 
velty ;  but  ftill  they  might  probably  be  the  refult 
of  no  greater  reach  of  capacity,  than  that  which  is 
exerted  in  the  management  of  common  concerns. 
There  is  no  ftate  of  public  affairs,  to  which  the 
operation  of  the  paftions,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the 

r  3  calls 
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calls  of  public  or  private  intereft,  and  the  love  of 
glory,  will  not  apply;  and  into  thefe  nifty  be  fairly 
rcfolved  the  conduct  of  monarchs,  ftatefmen,  and 
warriors. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

The  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
Hiftorians. 

A  S  there  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition,  to  which 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  more  ftrenuoufly 
bent,  or  more  laudably  directed  in  various  ages  of 
the  world,  and  from  which  more  ufeful  information 
may  be  derived,  than  hiftory ;  it  is  doubtlefs  very 
interefting  to  confider,  and  to  determine  the  com- 
parative merits  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftorians. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  fubjecls,  as  the 
purfuits  of  mankind  are  now  fo  much  divcrfified, 
modern  writers  have  great  advantages  over  the  an- 
cient. The  prevailing  employment  of  ancient  times 
•was  war  ;  the  pages  of  the  hiftorians  are  therefore 
filled  with  battles  and  fieges,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe, 
weary  our  attention  by  uniformity  of  fubjecl.  A 
more  particular  regard  has  in  fubfequent  ages  been 
paid  to  laws,  cuftoms,  commerce,  religion,  and  go- 
vernment ;  and  every  circumftance  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  tending  in  any  degree  to 
the  developement  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  is  fcru- 
tinized  and  difcutfecL  It  is  not  ufual  for  modern 
hiftorians  to  introduce  thofe  formal  harangues  of 
generals  in  the  field,  or  of  ftatefmen  in  the  fenate, 
which  coultitute  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  works  of 

r  4  antiquity. 
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antiquity.  However  acute  they  may  be  in  point 
of  argument,  appropriate  as  to  character,  or  dra- 
matic as  to  effect,  they  contradict  our  notions  of 
probability,  and  only  lcrve,  by  the  interpolation  of 
the  fuppofed  fpeaker,  to  difplay  the  eloquence  of 
the.  author.  The  fpeeches  of  Cieiar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  thofc  which  Dion  CaiTius  compofed 
for  him,  are  very  different  in  circumftances  and 
aro-nments.  Of  all  that  the  ancients  have  hit  us, 
lione  approach  fo  nearly  to  nature  and  probability 
.  as  tnofe  of  the  Old  Tcftament  and  Herodotus, 
lhe  moderns  -have  a  wider  range  or  political 
views.;  and,  from  their  more  extcnfive  knowledge 
or  various  countries,  they  are  better  acquainted 
\vitli  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  compara- 
tive ftate  ot  ma:, 

i.ver  imce  the  eltabhihment  or  trie  regular  and 
general' conveyance  of  letters  by  pojls,  channels  of 
eafy  and  expeditious  information  have  been  opened  ; 
and  the  infercoone  between  one  country  and  ano- 
ther  has' been  more  frequent,  in  coufcqueijcc  of 
travelling,  being  rendered  fafe,  commodious,  and 
expeditious.  The  wide  diffusion  of  literature  like- 
wife,  extending  more  and  more  fincc  the  revival  of 
p 

learning,  lias  multiplied  authentic  documents  ; 
valuable  papers  are  often  depofited  in  public  libra- 
ries, where  they  are  accefhble  to  the  curious  and 
inquifitive;  or,  if  preferved  by  individuals,  they 
are  foon  difeovered  by  the  arrive  jbirit  of  inquiry, 
and  communicated  to  the  world. 

An 
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An  abundance  of  materials  for  Iliftory,  however, 
is  not  the  only  requilite  to  inform  the  mind,  or 
lecure  the  approbation  of  the  reader.  One  great 
fault  of  the  modem  hiftorians  is  prolixity.  The 
volumes  of  Thuanus,  Ilapin,  and  Carte,  are  calcu- 
lated to  fatigue  the  moft  vigilant  eye,  and  opprefs 
the  powers  of  the  moft  retentive  memory.  Such 
writers  exhauft  attention  by  magnifying  trifles  into 
importance,  and  diffufe  a  coklnefs  over  their  works 
by  a  minute  detail  of  uninterefting  affairs,  or  un- 
important remarks.  Hence  the  reader,  unlefs  he 
willies  to,,coiiiult  the  author  upon  foine  particular 
fubjeel,  turns  over  many  a  page  with  indifference, 
and  finally  quits  the  hiliorian  with  difguft. 

The  contrail  with  the  ancients  in  this  refpect  is 
remarkably  ftriking.  The  ancients  draw  characters, 
and  defcribe  events,  with  a  few  mafterly  ftrokes, 
and  paint  in  fuch  glowing  colours  of  language, 
that  they  feize  the  attention  at  once,  and  captivate 
the  mind.  Their  concifenefs  gives  them  great  ad- 
vantage, and  tends  to  preferve  the  intereft  excitecjl 
by  their  defcriptions.  All  is  animated  and  forcible; 
the  reprefentations  are  taken  immediately  from  re- 
cent fact;  the  portraits  of  human  nature  are  drawn 
from  the  life ;  and  the  bufy  fcene  of  action,  the 
tumults  of  war,  and  the  reverfes  of  fortune,  are 
placed  immediately  before  our  eyes.  They  write 
as  if  they  came  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle, 
or  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  The  fituation 
of  many  of  the  ancients  was  particularly  favourable 
to  this  lively  fpecies  of  compofition ;   for  Thucy- 

dides, 
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elides  Xenophon,  Poly  bi  us,  Csefar,  Salluft,  and 
Tacitus,  were  actors  in  many  of  the  important 
fcenes  they  pourtray,  and  write  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deepeft  impreffions  of  reality  and  expe- 
rience '. 

If  however  we  read  with  a  view  to  our  immediate 
improvement,  the  modern  hiftorian  claims  our  more 
particular  regard.  He  defcribes  actions  and  events, 
which  have  a  neceflfary  connexion  with  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  have  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  government  and  conftitution  of 
our  country.  The  ancients  may  aftoniih  us  by  re- 
lating thofe  fudden  revolutions,  which  transferred 
empires  by  a  fmgle  battle :  but  the  moderns  ihew 
us  more  of  the  power  and  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
dilplay  more  fully  the  caufes  and  confequenees  of 
great  events,  and  edify  us  by  examples  more  con- 

*  From  various  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  which 
occur  to  my  recollection,  I  feleft  the  following  defcription  of  the 
approach  of  the  Perfian  army  to  engage  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
fn  which  Xenophon  himfelf  ferved,  and  probably  was  a  fpeftator 
of  the  circumftances  he  mentions  : 

Koci  r.aii  it  r,t  fxivot  r,utfx;,  X0H  o'.'W  x<t7ixpx*i:t;  i)(ra»  ei  «r#*lf/i0i* 
iy.i.a.  St  #t&x  lyntTc,  i^am  xo»»c^Toi  wnri%  «^<tXjj  hiv%n,  Xf0*?  *'  ot; 
cvyxu  iftgo*,  ucirtg  /xiXama  tk  it  t«  vst^M  nrt  isoXV  ot£  &  iyyv~i£a* 
tyiytoiro,  istyx  at  xa»  «£«Axof  T»?  >)<rrpa7rT{,  xxt  en  Xoypfen  x.cu  on  T«i;wf 
jcaraipitJHf  fyiy»&»7o.     Xenoph.  Anabafis,  p.  70,  Edit.  Zennii. 

Compare  this  wiifi  the  defcription  of  fimilar  circumftances  in 
any  modern  hiftorian,  and  the  difference  will  immediately  appear. 
One  of  the  ancients  I  have  mentioned  might  addrefs  the  moderns 
in  the  words  of  Marius :  "  Quae  illi  audire  et  legere  folent,  eorum 
partem  vidi  egomet,  alia  geffi;  quae  illi  Uteris,  ego  militando 
didici ;  nunc  vos  exiftiraate  facia  an  difta  pluris  ftnt," 

genial 
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genial  with  our  peculiar  habits  and  manners ;  and 
which  come  more  within  the  reach  of  our  imita- 
tion. 


I.  The  Qualifications  of  an  accompli jlicd  Iliftorian. 

In  order  to  erect  a  ftandard  by  which  to  meafure 
the  merits  of  hiitorians,  let  us  form  to  our  minds 
one  of  the  greateft  characters  which  can  adorn  the 
literature  of  a  country,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  qualifications,  by  which  an  accomplifhed  hifto- 
rian  ought  to  be  diitinguimed. 

Such  a  writer  choofes  a  fubjeet  adapted  to  his 
talents  and  iituation.  He  is  molt  fortunate,  when 
his  ftores  of  knowledge  are  fupplied  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  own  obfervation  ;  as  was  the  cafe 
with  fome  of  the  belt  hiftorians  of  antiquity, 
Thueydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Casfar,  and  Ta- 
citus ;  and  in  modern  times  Sully  and  Clarendon. 
Or  if  he  has  not  been  himfelf  an  agent  in  the 
tranfactions  he  records,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  pureft 
fources  of  information.  Although  it  is  impoilible 
always  to  felecl  fuch  a  fubjeel;  as  admits  of  ftridfc 
unity  of  defign  ;  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ment is  moft  noble  and  mo'ft  intcreiiing,  when  he 
can  preferve,  without  diftraeting  the  attention  of 
the  reader  by  dcfultory  digremons,  a  dole  con- 
nexion of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  detail  of  which 
he  can  proceed  by  a  regular  gradation  of  events  to 
fome  important  and  fublime  conclufion.  This  his- 
torical 
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torical  unity  of  fubject  may  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
the  Retreat  of  tbe  ten  thoufaml  by  Xcnophon,  and 
the  Roman  Hiftory  of  Livv.  The  action  is  not 
from  the  beginning  interrupted  by  extraneous  fub- 
jects,  but  afcends.  from  one  incident  to  another, 
till  the  principal  point  is  reached.  I  m  pre  fled  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  his'duty,  lie  pays  the  moft  facred 
regard  to  truth  ;  and  his  diligence  in  afccrtainiug 
fads  is  eq-ial  to  his  accuracy  in  dating  them.  As 
far  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow, 
he  is  di  veiled  .of  the  ftubbornnefs  of  /prejudice,  the 
violence  of  pafiion,  and  the  predilection  of  party. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  ornaments  and  graces  of 
compofuion  may  properly  be  employed  to  embellhh 
truth,  but  that  no  embellishments  can  compenfate 
for  wilful,  milieprefentation.  lie  guards  againit 
the  tlights  and  the  dejtifions  of  imagination,  and  is 
therefore  careful  not  to  convert  hiftory  into  ro- 
mance, or  merely  adorn  his  fubject  with  the  argu- 
ments of  philofophical  dilfertation,  or  the  pomp  of 
figurative  ftyle.  He  carefully  diftinguifhes  where 
he  ought  to  be  concife  or  diffufe,  what  topics  re- 
quire to  be  ftated  in  plain  language,  and  what  are 
capable  of  the  ornaments  of  diction.  His  fondnef* 
for  his  work  infufes  vigour  into  his  conceptions, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  gives  elegance  to  his 
ftyle,  and  purity  to  his  fentiments.  lie  is  not 
fatisfied  with  taking  a  Superficial  view  of  affairs, 
but  with  deep  and  acute  penetration  inveftigates 
their  proximate  and  remote  caufes,  feparates  them 
from  the  difguifes  under  which  they  are  concealed, 

and 
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and  defcends  to  the  true  motives  of  conduct  *. 
He  breaks  through'  the 'obftacles  that  ftop  the  pro- 
gress of  vulvar  intellect;  and  produces  thole  thoughts 
and  reflexions,  in  which  truth,  penetration,  and 
novelty  are  blended  with  peculiar  (kill,  and  Itrikc 
with  certain  effect.  He  diitinguilhes  from  the  fur- 
rounding  crowd  the  examples  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,  and  preients  their  pictures  either  com- 
pletely finimed,  or  marked  by  a  few  bold  and  ex- 
prefiive  outlines.  He  feleds  fuch  circumftances  of 
their  domcitic,  as  well  as  public  conduct,  r.s  will 
give  the  clcarelt  inlight  into  their  tempers  and 
manners.  In  his  developement  of  characters,  he 
regards  the  moral  tendency  of  hiitory,  which  is 
its  nobleft  and  moil  valuable  end.  He  neither 
blackens  his  characters  with  the  afpeifions  of  ma- 
levolence, chaftifes  them  with  unjuft  fatire,  ncr 
heightens  their  luftre  with  the  varnilh  of  adulation. 
If  he  feels  any  bias  upon  his  mind,  it  is  that  of  a 
true  philanthropiit ;  he  is  inclined  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  failings  of  human  nature,  and  not  expofe 

b  It  will  doubtiefs  occur  to  my  readers,  that  when  I  mads 
thefe  obfervations,  I  had  GiVtbon  in  view.  It  would  lead  me 
into  too  prolix  a  detail,  if  I  were  to  point  out  how  much  he 
has  betrayed  his  truft,  and  defcrted  the  province  of  a  good  and 
fair  hiftorian.  My  readers  are  referred  to  an  excellent  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Whuaker,  in  which  the  incorrect  language,  contradic- 
tions, digrelfions,  obfearities,  abfurdities,  and  violations  of  de- 
cerum  by  this  infidel  are  Hated  with  great  clearaefs.  See  likewife 
a  very  able  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  1 796  ;  and  the  Bampton 
Lectures  of  17^0,  2d  edition;  where  I  think  I  have  completely 
expofeJ  one  of  th:  mofi  hjidfcui  atta/  !  pere  ever  made  upon 

the  evidences  of  Chriftiamty. 

every 
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every  vice  ami  folly  to  the  public.  He  diverts  him- 
felf  as  much  as  potiible  of  local  prejudices,  confide™ 
himfelf  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  weighs  alt 
characters  of  his  own  or  foreign  countries  in  the 
balance  of  impartial  juftice6.  As  it  is  his  grand 
object  to  teach  by  example,  he  cither  makes  his  re- 
marks with  brevity,  or  leaves  his  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  from  the  clear  and  accurate  ftate- 
ment  of  fa&s,  which  he  prefents  to  his  mind. 

Ufelefs  however  will  prove  his  labour,  and  inef- 
fectual his  fkill,  in  tracing  events  and  actions  back 
to  their  caufes,  or  in  preferving  due  order  and  con- 
nexion in  his  work,  unlefs  he  can  infpire  his 
writings  with  animation,  and  excite  the  intercft  of 
his  readers.  For  this  mod  important  purpofe  he 
difplays  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  bold- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  corre&nefs  of  his  tafte. 
He  is  caurious  in  his  choice  of  fuch  circumftances 
as  will  pleafe  and  ftrike  the  mind  ;  and,  like  a  fkilful 
poet  or  painter,  he  ftudies  the  effect  of  felection, 
combination,   and  contraft.     He  perceives  that  by 

c  "  Montaigne  pretends,  but  he  exaggerates  a  little,  that 
Guicciardini  no  where  afcribes  any  one  aftion  to  a  virtuous,  but 
every  one  to  a  vicious  principle.  Something  like  this  has  been 
reproached  to  Tacitus.  Read  Plutarch's  comparisons,  in  what 
language  you  pleafe  ;  you  will  perceive  that  they  were  made  by  a* 
Gretk." 

"  If  Thucydides  bad  not  told  us  he  was  an  Athenian,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  difcover  his  country.  He  fays  nothing  in  com- 
mendation of  his  countrymen  that  their  aclions  will  not  juflify  ; 
and  (hews  no  marks  of  refentment  againft  them  for  having  banifhed 
him.'*     Bolingbroke,  p.  iii.  &c. 

this 
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this  road  the  ancient  hiitorians  were  led  to  fame  : 
he  imitates  their  powers  of  lively  description,  and, 
as  often  as  a  proper  opportunity  will  admit,  paints 
the  fcene  of  action  with  a  rapid  pencil  dipped  in 
the  moft  glowing  colours,  delineates  the  lively  por- 
traits of  the  actors,  and  charms  the  imagination, 
and  excites  the  fympathy  of  every  judicious  reader. 
In  lliort,  the  accomplished  hiftorian  is  awake  to 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  influenced  by  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  warmed  by  a  proper  regard  for  liberty, 
and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Thefe  principles 
give  energy  to  his  conceptions,  and  perfeverance 
to  his  indutlry.  He  is  beft  qualified  to  write  with 
true  dignity,  when  he  has  worked  up  his  mind  to  a 
juft  elevation  of  thought,  by  reflecting,  that  it  is 
his  glorious  and  honourable  province  to  addreft 
himfclf  to  all  polifhed  nations  through  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  of  the  world.  And  he  will  be  kept 
fteady  to  the  caufe  of  juftice,  when  he  confiders 
himfelf  as  an  impartial  witnefs,  who  is  bound  by 
his  duty  to  (land  before  the  tribunal  of  pofterity, 
and  is  there  liable  to  be  arraigned  for  every  offence 
again  ft  the  majefty  of  truth  *. 

By 

Mofi)  §vre»*  r->)  aA>)0«aj   i»    t»j  ls-if»av  yfn-^ur  »o;,  rut  $s  aXKut 
AWxrvu*  afjLiXrrrtor  avru'  x<xt  oA«{   WlXP*   ">    yXi   f*ITP0,'  »eptccc,   airo- 

G\i7?tl»    fMI    M{  Tiff    «/»  tCKUorrxf,     «M'    fl(     T»J    fCIT*    TatTflS    <7'J1ia»Ht\lti 

T»i;  o-vyypx/xfjt.x<rtr.     Lucian,  v.  ii.  p.  £3.  edit.  Hemfterhuf. 

Many  of  the  requifites  which  Lucian  in  this  too  much  negle&ed 
Treatife  cm  the  Manner  of  writing  Hiftory,  efteems  neceflary  to 
conftitute  a  good  hiftorian,  are  touched  upon  with  great  judg- 
ment  and  fpirit.     There  are  fome  judicious   remarks  on    this 

^fubjec* 
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By  thefe  laws,  which  may  be  confidered  as  fame 
of  the  principal  rules  of  hiftory,  every  hiftorian 
may  be  tried.  They  furniih  an  equal  ltandard  to 
direct  the  writer,  and  determine  the  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

It  is  the  duty  of  fair  criticrfm  to  eftimate  the 
merits  of  writers  at  their  juft  value.  If  therefore 
we  feek  for  thofe  hiilorians  who  approach  neareft 
to  this  ftandard,  by  excelling  in  that  particular 
department  which  each  has  undertaken,  we  ought 
to  ielecl.  from  the  Greek  writers,  Thucydidks  and 
Polybius  ;  from  the  Latin,1  Livy  and  Tacitus  ; 
and  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  Clarendon, 
Robertson,  and  Henry.  Their  celebrated  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  ftrong  and  lively  defcrip- 
tion,  energy  of  thought,  love  of  virtue,  and  zeal 
for  truth ; — and  their  refined  talents  for  political 
fpeculation  were  exercifed  with  a  view  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  own  countries,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  mankind. 
■ 
fubjeft  by  the  Marquis  d'Argenfon,  who  frankly  confeffes  the 
failure  of  the  French  in  this  noble  branch  of  compofition.  Choix 
de  Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn.  iii.  p.  627.  See  Hayley's 
EfTay  on  Hiftory,  and  particularly  his  Notes ;  and  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  lib.  ii.  feci.  62,  63. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  Htftory  of  the  Jercs. 

1  HE  Ifraelites,  or  ancient  Jews,  were  thofe  diftin- 
guiihed  people,  who  were  favoured  by  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  Almighty,  and  conducted  by  his 
efpecial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  place  of  refidence  pro- 
mifed  to  their  remote  anceftors.  In  confequence  of 
their  obftinacy,  idolatry,  and  wickednefs,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  rejection  of  their  Meffiah,  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  after  fuftaining  a 
fiege  in  their  metropolis,  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory  for  its  diibeifes,  calamities,  and  (laughter* 
Jerufalem  was  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Jewim  govern- 
ment was  totally  fubverted,  and  the  furviving  people 
were  difperfed  over  molt  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
defcendants  ftill  remain  unmixed  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  are  marked  by  their  original  fea- 
tures of  national  peculiarity:  they  adhere  with  the 
moft  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  cheriih  the  hopes  of  restoration  to 
their  former  profperity  by  means  of  a  glorious  and 
triumphant  Deliverer. 

They  pveferve  with  the  mod  watchful  care  the 
facred  Books  of  their  ancient  writers.  And  afto- 
niihing,  very  aftomfhing  it  is  to  obferce,  that  in  the 
prophetical  parts  of thefe  facred  Books  are  contained 

vol.  i.  s  all 
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all  the  events  he/ ore  mentioned  of  their  extraordinary 
hiflory,  Their  particular  conduct,  and  the  viciffi- 
tndes  of  their  national  affairs,  were  predicted  by 
their  Prophets,  and  more  efpecially  by  Mofes,  their 
great  lawgiver,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the 
vail  diftance  of  thirty-three  centuries  from,  the  pre- 
fent  times.  The  accomplishment  of  thefe  predic- 
tions bears  the  f'ullelt,  and  moll  ftriking  evidence  to 
the  truth  and  infpiration  of  their  Prophets,  and 
illuilratcs  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  to  his 
chofen  people. 

Thefe  facred  Books  contain  likewife  predictions 
the  moil  exact  of  the  character,  office,  and  actions 
of  the  Mefiiah  of  the  Jews,  the  great  lawgiver 
of  the  Christians,  the  appointed  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Such  interefting  circumfta'nees  as  thefe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewiih  polity, 
conhdered  as  a  divine  inftitution,  the  curious  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  and  the  memorable  actions  of 
the  defeendants  of  Abraham,  viz.  of  the  moft  an- 
cient people  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts,  combine  to  place  thefe  Hooks  fnft  in 
order  of  importance,  as  in  order  of  time. 

If  we  confider,  I.  The  great  antiquity  of  thefe 
Books  ;  IT.  The  proofs  which  fupport  their  authen- 
ticity; III.  Their  /'ubjefts,  the  characters  of  the 
zcr/ters,  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  order 
of  general  hiftory,  particularly  as  they  (land  con- 
nected 
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hefted  with  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  they  will  be 
found  to  ideferve  our  very  earneil  attention. 

I.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Scriptures. 

Xo  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought 
into  competition  in  this  refpecl:,  with  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Moles  lived  more  than  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed 
the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  rather  earlier 
than  he  flouriihed,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  clofed  the 
records  of  the  Jews*.  As  another  proof  of  the 
priority  of  the  Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by 
the  confelhon  of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves,  that 
they  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phenicians ;  and  there  are  very  fufficient  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  Phenicians  derived  the  art 
of  writing  from  the  Jews.  The  learned  and  acute 
Porphyry,  who  was  an  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews 
and  Chriftiaus,  and  much  attached  to  the  learning 
of  Greece,  candidly  acknowledged,  that  Mofes, 
and  the  Prophets  who  immediately  fucceeded  him, 
flouriihed  nearly  a  thoufand  years  before  any  of  the 
Greek  philofophers. 

The  Books,  which  compofe  the  Canon  of  the 
Jewilli  Scriptures,  have  the  concurrence  of  all  anti- 

•  Mofes        *         -         -         -         B.C.  i^7 1  years. 
Herodotus  -  445 

The  former  therefore  preceded  the  latter  1 126  years. 
Nehemiah  lived  -         -  B.  C.  456 

s  2  quity 
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quiry  in  favour  of  their  originality.  They  were 
delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  language, 
with  every  mark  of  genuinenefs,  by  the  perfons, 
whole  names  they  bear;  and  thefe  peribns,  by  re- 
eording  contemporary  events,  conftantly  appealed 
to  well-known  proofs  of  their  regard  to  truth.  The 
prophetical  Books  in  particular  contain  the  evi- 
dences of  their  infpiration,  as  well  as  of  the  inte- 
grity and  piety  of  their  authors.  The  external 
proofs  are  clear  and  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  internal ; 
in  confequence  of  which  all  thefe  Books  have 
always  been  preferred  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
have  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration. 

It  is  no  lefs  curious  than  important  to  remark 
the  traditions  preferred  in  the  Pagan  world,  which 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,   or  the  live 
books   written   by  Mofes.     The  tenet  of  Thales, 
the  great  philofopher  of  Miletus,    that  water  was 
the  primogenial  element ;  the  doctrine  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  the  univerfe  was  created  from  a  fhape- 
lefs  mafs  of  paflive  matter ;   the  opinions,  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  an  almighty  Power,  who  gave 
to  man  the  dominion  over  the  inferior  animals; 
and  that  man  in  his  primeval  ftate  was  blefied  with 
perfeft  innocence  and  happinefs,   and  refided  in  a 
delightful  and  ever  blooming  paradife,  defcended 
from  the  earlieft  times.     Many  other  parts  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  as  well  as  the  traditions  prevalent 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  continent 
of  Alia,   agree  with  the  Mofaical  account  of  the 

creation. 
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creation.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge  is  fpread  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  epoch  from  which 
is  dated  the  origin  of  all  records1. 

The  Chaldeans  preferred  the  hiftory  of  their 
Xifurus,  who  was  the  Noah  of  Mofes.  The  Egyp- 
tians aiferted,  that  Mercury  had  engraved  his  doc- 
trine upon  columns,  which  had  refilled  the  violence 
of  a  deluge.  The  Chiuefe  hiftorians  record,  that 
Peyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  protected  by  the 
Gods,  faved  himfelf  in  a  vetlel  from  the  general 
inundation.  The  Hindoos  fay  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north — that 
one  woman  with  feven  men  faved  themfelves  on 

r  Cicero  thus  represents  the  opinion  of  Thales.  "  Aqaam  eflfe 
initium  rerum,  Deura  autern  earn  mentem  qua?  ex  aqua  cun&a 
fingeret."  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  1.  i.  e.  xxv.  This  comes 
very  clofe  to  the  Mofaic  account :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."     Gen.  i. 

For  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  fee  Stillingflcet,  Orig.  Sac. 
p.  287. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  may  be  feen  the 
happy  ft  ate  of  man  in  paradife,  or  the  golden  age  ;  the  progrefs 
of  human  depravity  in  the  fubfequent  ages  of  the  world  ;  the 
determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  deftroy  the  human  race, 
with  the  exception  of  one  pair,  by  a  general  deluge,  &c.  If  you 
change  only  the  names  of  perfons  and  places,  you  have  the  Scrip- 
tural account  giv-en  with  almoft  minute  exaclnefs.  The  effort  of 
the  giants  to  fcale  the  heavens  is  evidently  a  fiction  founded  upon 
the  attempt  toereft  the  tower  of  Babel.  T;  e  flood  of  Deucalion 
is  a  tranfeript  of  that  of  Noah.  Jove  is  a  plain  abbreviation  of 
Jehovah.  Noah,  the  ark,  and  the  dove,  are  circumftances  of  tra- 
dition, or  of  hillory,  in  almoft  all  countries  of  the  worid. 

s  3  this 
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this  mountain  with  certain  plants  and  animals. 
They  add,  in  fpeaking  of  their  (iod  Yimnou,  that 
at  the  deluge  he  transformed  himt'elf  into  a  filh, 
and  conducted  the  yeffel  which  preferred  the  relics 
6f  the  human  race.  This  veifcl  is  likewife  a  fuhject 
of  tradition  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world8. 

That  the  facrificc  of  animals  was  neccflary  to 
appcafe  the  offended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet 
very  general  and  very  ancient.  The  account  of 
the  long  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  is  confirmed  by 
writers  of  various  countries.  Their  primitive  man- 
ners, and  their  mode  of  performing  facrifices,  and 
offering  prayers  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  on 
the  fummits  of  mountains,  and  in  the  retirements 
of  groves,  agree  with  the  defcriptions  of  Homer, 
and  many  other  early  writers.  Zoroaftcr,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  derived  from  the 
Books  of  Mofes  the  firft  principles  of  his  religion, 
his  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creation, 
of  the  fiift  parents  of  mankind,  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  particularly  of  Abraham,  whofe  pure  religion 
lie  profefied  to  reftore, 

In  the  attributes  and  characters  of  the  Heathen 
gods  may  be  found  allufions  to  the  ancient  expref- 
fions-of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many  other  nations  may 
be  traced  a  refemhlance  to  the  Mofaical  institutions, 
Ju  the  accounts  of  the  deities  of  the  Pagans,   and 

t  Sec  Sulivan's  View  of  Nature,  ^tter  67, 

the 
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the  early  heroes  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  par- 
ticularly in  thole  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Grecian 
hiftory,  are  reprefented  many  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
iliuftrious  perlbns  of  Scripture.  Many  principles  of 
the  mOft  eminent  philofophers,  many  fictions  of  the 
moft  celebrated  poets,  both  of  Greece  and  Home, 
and  many  inftitutions  of  the  moft  renowned  Hea- 
then lawgivers,  cannot  fail,  by  their  circumftances 
of  reiemblance,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  great 
Legiilator  of  the  Jews.  The  molt  venerable  and 
ancient  traditions  of  the  world  feem  to  contain  the 
parts  of  one  original  and  uniform  fyftem,  which 
was  broken  by  the  difperfion  of  the  primeval  fami- 
lies after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages.  They  were  the  lireams,  which  llowcd 
through  the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  from 
the  great  fource  of  AJofaical  hiftory  \ 

The  Jewi.'h  hiftorian  Jofephus  flouriflied  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Vefpafian.  He  was  a  perfon 
of  great  learning  and  eminence,  and  conducted  his 
inquiries  with  lingular  diligence,  induftry,  and 
care.  He. corroborates  the  teftimony  of  the  facred 
writers,  and  illuftrates  their  truth  ;  as  he  not  only 
gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  moft  remarkable  trans- 
actions of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  confiderable 
notices  of  all  thofe  people,  with  whom  they  for 
alliances,  or  carried  on  wars.  In  his  treatile  againft 
Apion,  he  expofes  the  contradictions,  which  occurred 

h  See  Sriliingfleet,  b.  iii.  c,  5,  Bryant's  Mythology,  Mau- 
rice's Indian  Antiquities,  and  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World, 
p.  71.  • 

s  4  in 
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in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Phenician  records; 
vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures ; 
defcribes  the  care,  which  was  taken  in  their  pre- 
fervation  ;  and  ftates  their  fuperior  pretenfions,  more 
particularly  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  refpect  and 
reverence  of  mankind '. 

II.  The  Proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

The  fupport  given  by  the  earlieft  Heathen  writers 
to  the  records  of  Scripture  is  very  ftrong.     The 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,   the  moft  ancient  hit- 
torian  ofPhenicia,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flou- 
ri/hed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  confirm 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  many  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.     Berofus  the  Chaldean,  and  Manetho 
thp  Egyptian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,   king  of  Egypt,   reprefented  feveral 
circumftances  conformably  to  the  accounts  given 
by  Mofes k.     They  wrote  indeed  about  the  time 
when  the  Old  Teilament  was  tranfiated  into  Greek: 
but  even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  derived 
their  accounts  from  the  verfion  of  the  Septuaginr, 
their  evidence  is  of  no  fmall  importance,  as  it 
mows   the  honour  which   was   paid  by   the  moft 
learned  perfons  of  the  Eaft  to  the  facred  records  of 
the  Jews ;    and  that  they  looked   upon  them   as 

*  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol,  i.  p,  200.  Lardner,  vol,  vii, 
p.  30.  259,  &c. 

k  Berofus  and  Manetho  B.  C,  270.  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  c,  iii. 

the 
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the  pureft  and   the    mofl    authentic    iburces    of 
hiftory. 

The  tranfaclions  and  literature  of  the  Jews  were 
too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  inquifitivc  Pagans,  when  Judea  became 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  particulars 
relative  to  the  eminent  character  of  Jofeph,  as  a 
minifter  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  an  infpired  prophet ; 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their 
miraculous  patiage  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  fet- 
tlement  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  inftitutions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Lair,  the  fplendour  of  Jerufalem 
in  its  moil  (louriihing  times,  the  magnificence  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  fupreme,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table nature  of  the  great  object  of  their  worfhip, 
are  related  by  Diodorus  Sieulus,  Strabo,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Tacitus,  and  Juftin.  Thefe  eminent  writers, 
however  erroneous  in  fome  particulars,  are  iurfi- 
ciently  correct  in  others ;  and  however  they  may 
differ  in  fome  circumftances  from  each  other, 
they  agree  in  the  great  outlines  of  hiftory. 
They  mow  that  the  Jewilh  records  were  in  their 
times  thought  worthy  of  high  credit ; — and  that 
facts,  well  known  iu  the  world  to  be  true  and 
important,  were  faithfully  related  in  thofe  re- 
cords. 

The  greatefl  care  was  taken  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teltament  in  every  period  of  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Jews.  The  original  copies  were  de- 
pouted  in  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  to  ferve  for  a 

facred 
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fined  memorial  to  poftcrity.  They  were  read  in 
all  the  iynagogues  as  long  as  the  Jewifh  govern- 
ment remained ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  were  fo 
ferupuloufly  obfervant  of  the  itriet  purity  and  inte- 
grity of"  the  facred  Text,  as  to  number  every  letter, 
and  remark  how  often  it  oeeurred.  They  were 
accurately  tranferibed  in  every  age,  -and  tranflations 
were  made  into  different  languages ;  fo  that,  as 
copies  were  multiplied,  fecurities  lor  the  purity  of 
the  text  increafed  ;  and  forgery  and  corruption,  in 
any  pailage  of  importance,  beeame  in  the  courie  of 
time  impracticable.  The  whole  religion,  and  all 
the  civil  and  faered  cftabiilhmcnts  of  the  Jewiih 
people,  were  founded  upon  the  books  of  Mofea  in 
partieular,  which  were  addrcfled  to  his  contempo- 
raries— that  is  to  thofe,  who  had  feen  his  miracles, 
and  heard  his  laws  from  his  own  mouth,  and 
guarded  with  the  moft  zealous  care  the  volumes 
which  recorded  them.  The  inltitutions  of  Mofes 
were  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Jews;  the  cxiftence  and  fupport  of  their  govern- 
ment depended  upon  them  ;  and  their  religion  and 
laws  were  fo  interwoven,  that  they  could  not  be 
feparated1.  Their  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
depended  upon  their  confeflion  of  the  ibvereignty 
of  God,  who  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  on  the.  truth 
of  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  relative  to  the  divine  pro- 
mifes  made  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  d indentions, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
were  fuch  cheeks  upon  both  parties,  as  to  prefervq 

1  Stillingfleet,  book  U.  chap,  i, 

the 
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the  text  of  the  Law  in  a  ftate  of  purity  ;  and  the 
difputes,  which  prevailed  between. the  Pbarifees  and 
Sadducees,  ferved  equally  to  prevent  any  interpola- 
tions in  the  other  books. 

■/• 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  Ara- 
bia, the  acute  and  determined  enemy  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  who  was  railed  up  by  Providence 
to  be  the  fcourge  of  the  degenerate  Chriftians  of 
the  hxth  century,  profeiied  his  veneration  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  of  Moles,  and  revered  the  fancritv 
of  the  Jewiih  inftitutions  n.  Senfible  of  the  high 
efteem,  in  which  they  were  held  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Eaft,  he  has  not  only  intermixed  the 
moft  important  facts  related  in  them,  with  the  ab- 
furd  contents  of  his  Law,  but  has  endeavoured, 
from  their  exprefiions,  to  draw  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  own  million".  But  what  is  the  fanction  of 
the  author  of  the  Koran  to  that  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  ?  The  Evangelifts 
and  A  potties  conftantly  refer  to  thefe  facred  books, 
and  more  particularly  to   the  Prophecies.     They 

a  Sale's  Al  Koran,  p.  6.  16.  497,  &c. 

n  '/  They  (ny,  become  Jews,  or  Chriftians,  that  ye  may  be 
directed.  Say  nay,  we  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham  the 
orthodox,  who  was  no  idolater.  Say,  we  believe  in  God,  and 
that  which  hath  been  fent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath 
been  fent  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Iihmael,  and  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes  ;  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Mofes, 
and  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  Prophets  from 
jheir  Lord,  &c."     Al  Koran,  chap,  2.  entitled  the  Cow. 
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apply,  illuftrate,  explain,  and  quote  abundant  texts, 
not  merely  as  human  productions,  then  popular 
among-  their  countrymen  ;  but  becaufe  they  con- 
tained the  commands  of  God,  and  were  the  imme- 
diate declarations  of  the  divine  will.  And,  to  bring 
forward  an  evidence  of  the  high  eft  authority  in 
their  favour,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  himfelf,  even 
He  who  came  exprefsly  from  heaven  to  bear  wit- 
nefs  of  the  truth,  exhorted  the  Jews  to  fcarch  the 
Scriptures  for  that  they  teflified  of  him.  Frequently 
as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  doctrines 
and  traditions,  he  never  laid  to  their  charge  any 
corruption  of  their  facred  books.  At  once  to  prove 
their  authenticity  and  divine  infpiration,  beginning 
tit  Mofes  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
his  difcipies  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himfelf.  In  his  final  inftructions  to  them 
before  his  afcenfion,  he  reminded  them,  (I  again 
quote  his  own  mod  facred  and  mod  decifive  ex- 
preflions,)  Theft  are  the  words  which  I  /pake  unto 
you,  while  I  xvas  yet  with  you  ;  that  all  things  muft 
be  fulfilled  which  zvere  written  in  the  Laze  of  Mofes, 
and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Pfalms,  concerning 
me0.  Our  Lord,  by  thus  adopting  the  common 
divifion  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms, 
which  comprehended  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
ratified  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  by 
declaring  fo  exprefsly  that  thofe  books  contained 
prophecies  which  muft  be  fulfilled,  he  eitabliflied 

•  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

their 
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their  divine  infpiration ;  fince  it  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Almighty  alone  to  enable  men  to  foretcl  future 
events  with  certainty  p. 

Abundant  witnetfes  in  all  fuccceding  ages  can  be 
brought  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  thefe  holy 
Scriptures.  The  Jews,  difperfed  fince  the  deftruc- 
tiou  of  Jerufalem  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
ever  been  prepared  to  fuffer  any  hardmip,  rather 
than  renounce  the  commands  of  their  great  Law- 
giver, and  reject  the  records  of  their  infpired  Pro- 
phets. They  have,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
Chriftian  converts,  laboured  in  this  pious  work  of 
preferring  the  facred  volume  unimpaired  by  the 
accidents  of  time,  and  uncorrupted  by  artful  inter- 
polation. One  generation  has  tranfmitted  a  regular 
teftimony  to  another,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
has  remained  unbroken  for  a  feries  of  ages.  But 
where  are  the  pure  and  unmixed  defcendants  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  to  atteft  the  genuinenefs  of 
their  mod  efteemed  books  ?  Where  are  the  fubjecis 
or  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or  Numa,  who  at  this  piefent 
time  conform  to  the  inftitutions,  and  are  governed 
by  the  edicts  of  thefe  ancient  legiflators  ?  As  no 
luch  evidences  are  known  to  exift,  vain  is  it  to  re- 
quire them. 

To  the  teftimony  we  derive  from  the  living  de- 
fcendants of  the  Ifraelites,  we  have  nothing  fimilar 

'  Biftiop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology,  vol.  i. 
c.  i. 

in 
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in  the  world  for  the  fupport  of  ancient  wi  itings  ; 
becaufe  they  not  only  from  age  to  age  have  aiferted, 
and  full  continue  to  affert,  their  authenticity,  under1 
fuch  peculiar  circumftances  of  opprevTion  and  fo- 
reign dominion  ;  but  adhere  to  the  laws  contained 
in  the  books  in  queftion.  Their  practice  is  a  de- 
monstrative proof  of  their  belief ;  and  this  double 
evidence,  confiliing  in  their  conviction  of  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  books,  and  in  the  direction  of  their 
conduct  by  the  rules  thofe  books  contain,  afcends 
higher  and  higher  into  antiquity,  till  paffing  through 
fucccflive  ages,  we  reach  the  precifc  times  in  whieh 
^iofes  and  the  Prophets  flouriihed. 

Convinced  by  the  cleared  arguments  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  great  Newton 
eftecmed  it  the  proper  introdu6tion  to  the  know- 
ledge of  profane  antiquity.  He  found  that  the 
periods  of  Judaical  generations  and  defeents,  which 
anfwercd  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian  hiftory, 
were  exactly  of  the  fame  length  with  thofe,  which 
have  been  meafured  in  later  times,  fince  hiftory  has 
been  confidered  as  authentic.  He  afcertained  like- 
wife,  that  the  Hebrew  accounts  coincided  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  general 
courfe  of  nature;  and  were  not  like  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  chronology,  which  is  in  many  cafes  founded 
upon  improbable  and  arbitrary  fuppofitions.  Fui- 
nifhed  with  fuch  an  important  clue  to  his  difcovc- 
ries,  this  great  aftronomer  applied  the  principles  of 
his  favourite  feiene'e  to  the  elucidation  of. hiftory. 
By  confidering  the  relation  which  fubfifted  between 

the 
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the  preecflion  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  lapfe  of 
time,  he  rectified  the  whole  fyftem  of  profane  chro- 
nology *.  Thus  he  diftufed  light  ovei*  a  region  of 
darknefs,  anf^in  ndered  the  records  of  the  Greeks 
and  Roman's,  clear,  conhftent,  and  probable,  by 
the  application  of  theie  principles:  but  lb  far  was 
be  from  dilturbing  the  order  of  events,  or  contra- 
dicting the  computations  of  time  ftated  in  the  facred 
Books,  that  their  truth  and  accuracy  were  inva- 
riably confirmed  by  his  refear.ches  r. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  proofs  which  confirm  the 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  from  a 
review  of  them  we  are  jullified  in  the  conclufion, 
that  in  point  of  hrength  and  authority  theie  proofs 
are  fuperior  to  thole  that  can  be  adduced  to,  fupport 
any  other  ancient  writings. 

III.  The  Subjects  of  the  Books,  and  Char  afters 
of  the  Waters. 

The  fubjects  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
are  truly  wonderful  and  ftriking,  and  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  furpafs  all  monuments  of  profane 
learning,    equally  in  importance  as  in   antiquity. 

*  The  equinoctial  points  are  found  by  aftronomers  to  change 
their  places,  and  go  backward  or  weft  ward,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac.  This  is  called  their  pr:cejfim. 
Dr.  Bradley  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  degree  in  about  feventy  years  : 
the  calculation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  amount  to  fo 
much. 

r  frieftley's  Lectures  on  Hiftory,  p.  8g,  &c. 

And 
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And  of  all  the  parts  which  compofe  the  faciei  ca- 
non, none  arc  more  curious  than  Gene/is,  the  iirit 
book  written  by  Moles  ;  becauie  it  contains  a  iketch 
of' the  eaiiiclt  hiitory  of  mankind,  [ifevr.c  iiand  re- 
corded the  creation  of  the  world  aiifcl  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  fall  of  our  firft  parents  from  their  Irate  of 
innocence  and  happinefs,  and  their  banifhment 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  the  repeated  and  fignal 
promifes  of  a  future  Reftorer  of  the  loft  biellings  of 
mankind  ;  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  honoured 
by  the  Revelations  of  Jehovah  ;  the  defcription  of 
the  general  deluge  ;  the  difperfion  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  human  race  over  all  the  earth  ;  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  family  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance,  and  eftablifli  the  worfliip,  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  profperous  fettlement  in  Egypt. 
Inftances  indeed  are  mentioned  of  early  depravity, 
and  the  violence  of  the  paiTions,  attended  with 
fui table  puniihments ;  yet  fociety  appears  under 
its  fimpleil  form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  dif- 
ccm  no  traces  of  the  luxury  and  faife  refinement 
of  fubfequent  times. 

In  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an 
account  of  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael ;  a  race  of  men 
felecled  from  all  others,  and  favoured  with  fucceflive 
revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Here  are  fhewn  the 
inftances  of  their  fidelity,  perverfeneis,  and  difobe- 
dience ;  their  glory,  and  triumphs  ;  their  difgraces, 
and  their  fubjedion  to  foreign  powers.  Here  is 
feen  the  fuperintendence  of  a  divine  and  efpecial 
Providence  watching  over  innocence,  fufpending 
6  wrath, 
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Wrath,  and  taking  the  mod  fignal  vengeance  upon 
unrepented  offences.  Here  are  developed  the  fail- 
ings of  the  moft  virtuous  perfons,  and  the  ohdurate 
wicked  nefs  of  confirmed  finners.  Here  are  difplayed 
the  mixed  characters  even  of  the  moft  excellent 
men,  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  piety,  of 
courage  and  patience,  in  the  conduct  of  Abraham, 
Lot,  Job,  Jofeph,  Mofes,  David,  Hezekiah,  Jofiah, 
and  Daniel.  And  moft  interefting  is  it  to  obferve, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  com- 
municated to  this  people,  and  preferved  by  them 
alone  ;  that  they  had  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  his 
nature  and  attributes ;  that  a  magnificent  temple 
was  erected  to  his  honour;  a  regular  fervice  was 
inftituted  ;  holy  ceremonies  were  performed ;  an 
order  of  priefts  of  one  particular  family  was  confed- 
erated ;  a  pure  worfhip  was  eftablifhed  by  his  exprefs 
command,  and  regulated  by  his  particular  laws.1 
Thus  were  the  Jews  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  object  of  divine  worfhip ;  and  thus  were  the 
purity  and  holinefs  of  their  religious  ordinances 
conducted  at  a  time,  when  all  other  nations  pre- 
fented  a  wide  fcene  of  grofs  fuperftition  and  mental 
darknefs ;  when  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  the  moft  intelligent  and  polifhed  nations  of 
./Egypt  and  Greece,  fhewed  the  moft  abject  degra- 
dation of  their  nature,  by  proftrating  themfelves 
before  idols  of  their  own  workmanfhip  ;  and  abufed 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  and  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
by  imputing  to  wood  and  ftone  the  attributes  of 
olivine  power. 
vol.  i.  t  We 
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We  fee  likewife  a  fucceflion  of  Prophets  railed  up 
anions  them,  to  communicate  the  divine  will,  to 
warn  them  of  evils,  and  to  announce  to  them  blef- 
fings  to  come*.  Thefe  holy  men,  ever  obedient  to 
the  eall  of  heaven,  role  fuperior  to  all  worldly  con- 
fiderations;  and  with  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity  and  in- 
dependence, which  clearly  /hewed  that  heaven  was 
the  fource  of  their  reliance,  they  executed  their 
facred  commiflions,  unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings, 
or  the  refentment  of  the  people.  They  foretold 
remote  events  in  times  moll  improbable  for  them 
ever  to  take  place,  and  when  no  human  forefight, 
and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could  guide  them  to 
the  difcovei y  of  the  particular  affairs,  which  ful- 
filled their  predictions.  Mofes,  in  a  long  and  moft 
interefting  detail  of  threats  and  promifes,  foretold 
the  exact  manner  in  which  his  people  were  ordained 
to  be  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  they  followed 
or  difobeyed  the  divine  laws.  At  a  fubfequent  pe- 
riod, when  Jerufalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
Jews  were  groaning  under  the  forrows  of  the  Baby- 
lonifli  captivity,  Ifaiah  folemnly  addreffed  Cyrus  by 
his  name,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  his 
birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Ifrael,  and  the  new  founder 
of  the  Holy  City'.  When  Babylon  was  mining  in 
the  meridian  of  her  glory,  and  its  monarchs  ruled 
o'ver  all  the  nations  of  the  Kaft  with  the  moft  un- 
controlled fway,   the  fame  Prophet  predicted  the 

•  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  Introductory  Chapter,  &c. 

*  Ifaiah,  B.  C.    757.     Cyrus,    B.  C.    589.     Interpreter   of 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

total 
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total  fubverfion  of  their  empire,  and  the  complete 
defolation  of  their  vait  metropolis.  That  all  thefe 
and  numerous  other  predictions  were  exactly  veri- 
fied by  the  events,  are  truths  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  profane,  as  well  as  facred  hiitory.  The 
fame  infpired  Prophets  had  a  much  more  grand 
and  important  object  in  view,  than  to  declare  the 
future  difpenfations  of  Providence  to  one  nation 
in  particular;  for  they  announced  in  terms  at  firfl 
dark  and  myfterious,  but  progreflively  more  clear 
and  circumftantial,  the  future  birth  of  a  Mefliali — 
a  glorious  King — a  divine  Legiflator,  who  was  to 
abolith  the  facrifices  and  religious  inftitutions  of 
the  Jews,  and  proclaim  and  eftablifh  a  general 
Law  for  the  obfervance  and  happinefs  of  all  man- 
kind. Here  the  Evangelifts  contribute  their  aid  to 
illultrate  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets,  and 
unite  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  with  that  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  the  moft  clofe  and  indilToluble  bonds 
of  union. 

The  hiftorical  books  of  Scripture,  confidered 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Mofes,  to  the  re- 
formation in  the  woriliip  and  government  by 
Nehemiah,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  contain 
a  fummary  account  of  the  Jewifh  affairs  for  a 
period  of  eleven  centuries  \  They  were  evidently 
not  intended  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  national 
tranfactions,  as  their  writers  had  a  more  fubiime 

*  Mofes,  E.  C.  1571.  Neheqiiah,  B.  C.  54.6.  Guy's  Key, 
p.  124.       ; 
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and  important  end  in  view.  To  illuftrate  the  pro- 
phecies, by  recording  circumftances  which  exifted 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  mow 
their  accomplishment;  to  record  various  revelations 
of  the  Divine  will,  and  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
religion  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  various  dif- 
penlations  of  Providence  in  public,  as  well  as  in 
private  occurrences,  feem  to  have  been  their  chief 
objects.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chain  of  hiftory  is 
fometimes  broken  into  detached  parts,  and  its 
detail  is  interrupted  by  a  recital  of  private  tranf- 
actions.  The  books  of  Scripture  occafionally 
afiume  the  form,  and  comprife  the  beauties  of  a 
very  interefting  kind  of  biography.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  feveral  accounts  of  Job,  Ruth,  and  Efther  ; 
but  they  are  far  from  being  unconnected  with  the 
principal  defign  of  the  facred  writers ;  inafmuch 
as  they  mow  that  the  fame  divine  Providence 
which  prefidcd  over  the  nation  at  large,  extended 
its  particular  care  to  individuals,  and  that  the  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  were  infeparable  from  the 
great  interefts  of  public  welfare  and  happinefs. 

The  Ifraelites,  for  many  ages  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  mankind  by  their  peculiar  inftitutions, 
were  little  acquainted  with  commerce,  and  made 
fmall  advances  in  thofe  arts,  which  with  a 
refinement,  and  a  diverfity  of  employments,  intro- 
duce luxury  and  corruption  of  manners.  They 
were  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  poflevTed  nearly 
equal  property.  They  admitted  no  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  except  in  favour  of  the  regal 

tribe 
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tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  facerdotal  family  of  Levi. 
Their  occupations  from  the  earlieft  times  were  of 
the  mod  fimple  kind,  and  confifted  in  pafturage 
and  agriculture.  To  guide  the  plough,  and  tend 
the  flock,  were  employments  which,  recommended 
by  the  innocence  of  primeval  manners,  and  dig- 
nified by  length  of  time,  were  exercifed  by  kings, 
prophets,  and  generals.  Moics  was  called  from 
feeding  his  tlock,  to  conduct  the  Ifraelites  to  the 
prom  i  fed  land ;  Elilha  forlbok  the  plough,  to  be 
invefted  with  the  mantle  of  prophecy ;  and  Gideon 
left  the  threming-floor,  to  lead  the  army  of  his 
country  to  battle. 

The  country  of  Judea  prefented  a  fcene  diverfi- 
fied  by  fruitful  vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofty 
mountains,  and  was  watered  by  numerous  dreams. 
It  produced  the  palm-tree,  the  balfam,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  fig,  and  all  the  fruits  which  abound 
in  the  Eaft.  From  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
from  cultivating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  the 
Ifraelites  was  regularly  called  by  religious  worth ip, 
which  was  intimately  blended  with  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  ftate.  The  fplendour  of  their 
public  fervices,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  ftated  recurrence  of  their 
various  feftivals  and  facrifices,  the  fabbath,  the 
paifover,  the  celebration  of  the  fabbatical  year, 
and  the  jubilee ;  and  more  than  all,  the  conftant 
experience  of  divine  interpofition,  filled  their 
minds  with  the  mod  awful  and  grand  ideas,  and 

t  3  gave 
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gave  them  the  deepeft  imprefiions  of  the  majefty, 
-power,  goodnefs,  and  juftice  of  God. 

Thefe  were  the  circumftances,  which  combining 
to  form  their  national  manners,  had  the  greateft 
influence  upon  their  writings.  The  hiftorical  ftvle 
is  marked  by  the  pureft  limplicity  of  ideas,  occa- 
sionally raifed  to  a  tone  of  elevation.  In  the 
works  of  Mofes  there  is  a  majefty  of  thought, 
which  is  moft  ftrikingly  expreffed  in  plain  and 
energetic  language.  In  the  prophetical  writings, 
the  greateft  fplendour  and  fublimity  of  compofition 
are  confpicuous.  They  are  enriched  by  thofe 
glowing  images,  and  raifed  by  that  grandeur  of 
diction,  which  charm  the  claiucal  reader  in  the 
moft  admired  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  lloyal  Pfalmift  is  eloquent,  dignified,  and 
pathetic.  All  the  beauties  of  compoiition  unite 
hi  Ifaiah — fuch  is  the  majefty  of  his  ideas,  the  pro- 
priety, beauty,  and  fertility  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  employed  upon  the 
nobleft  fubjecls  which  CQuld  poflibly  engage  our 
attention.  Jeremiah  excels  in  thofe  expreflions  of 
tendernefs,  which  excite  with  the  moft  pleafing 
enthufiafm  the  feelings  of  compafiion ". 

*  M  Quid  enim  habct  univerfa  poefis,  quid  concipcre  poteft 
mens  humana  grandius,  excelfius,  ardentius,  quid  etiam  venuf- 
tius  et  elegantius,  quam  quae  in  facris  Hebraeorum  vatum  fcriptis 
occurrunt  ?  qui  magnitudincm  rcrum  fere  ineffabilem  verborum 
pondere  et  carminis  majeftate  exxquant ;  quorum  cum  nonnulli 
vel  ipfis  Graecorum  poetarum  fabulis  flint  antiquiores,  ita  omnes 
>antum  eos  fublimitate  exfuperapt,  quantum  -vetufiate  antiquiflimi 
antccedunt."    Lowth,  Prxlett.  p.  16.    See  likewife,  p.  7,  8,  21. 

By 
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By  fuch  peculiar  beauties  of  composition  are 
recommended  the  moft  interefting  details  of  events, 
and  the  moft  faithful  delineations  of  characters. 
The  great  Creator  calls  all  things  into  exii'tence 
with  his  omnipotent  word.  The  firft  parents  of 
mankind,  innocent  and  happy,  are  blelfed  with 
his  immediate  convcrfe,  and  enjoy  the  blooming 
groves  of  Paradife.  Jofeph,  the  pious,  the  chafte, 
and  the  wife,'  after  having  undergone  great  afflic- 
tions, and  riling  by  his  own  extraordinary  merit 
to  an  office  of  the  higheft  honour  in  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  difcOvers  himfelf  in  a  manner  the 
moft  pathetic  to  his  repentant  brethren,  and  is 
reftored  to  his  aged  and  affectionate  father,  whom 
he  invites  into  Kgvpt  to  ihare  his  profperity.  The 
Children  of  Ifrael,  guided  by  the  divine  Power* 
which  veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pats  fafely  through 
the  Red  Sea,  in  which  the  hofts  of  the  impious 
Pharaoh  are  overwhelmed.  Upon  the  lofty  fummit 
of  Mount  Sinai,  Moles  receives  the  two  tables  of 
the  Commandments,  amid  the  thunder,  lightning, 
clouds,  and  darknefs,  which  obicure  the  great 
Jehovah  from  his  eyes.  The  royal  Pfalmift  lings 
the  wonders  of  creation,  the  powers  of  his  God, 
and  his  own  defeats  and  triumphs.  The  peaceful 
and  profperous  Solomon,  whole  renown  was  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Eaft,  rears  the  ftructures  of  the 
magnificent  Temple ;  and  amid  the  multitudes  of 
his  adoring  fubjecls  confecrates  it  to  the  iervicc 
of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer  which  equally 
attcfts  his  wiiclom  and  piety.  In  the  vifions  of 
futurity,     Ifaiah   beholds    the  deliverance  of  the 

t  4  chofen 
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chofea  People ;    the  complete  deftru&ion   of  the 
great  empire  of  Babylon,   by  whi -h  they  were  en- 
slaved; and  the  promiftd  AkTiah,   the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  fometimes  depreiied  by  want  and  forrow, 
and  fometimes  arrayed  in  the  emblems  of  divine 
majefry  a  ad  power.     He  predicts  the  final   recal 
of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land,    and   the  wide 
ciiffunVii  of  the  Chriftian  faith.     Jeremiah  finks  a 
weeping  mourner  over   the   ruins   of  his   native 
city,    deplores    its    calamities,    and    confoles    his 
countrymen    by    exprefsly   declaring,    that    they 
ihould  never  ceak  to  be  a  nation  to  the  end  of  the 
$rorld.     Daniel  explains  to  J3eliliazzar  the  myftic 
characters  inferibed  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
and  views  in  his  wide  profpeel;  of  future  times, 
the  fates  of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world, 
Cyrus,  long  before  announced  by  Jfaiah  as  the 
great  fubverter  of  the  Jkbylonifli  empire,  and  the 
reftorer  of  the  glory  of  Jerufalem,  publifhes  his 
decree  for  the   reftoration  of  the  captive  Jews; 
and  the  holy  City  and  Temple  rife  from  their  ruins 
with  new  grandeur  and  magnificence,     The  Jews 
are  fettled    and   reformed   by  the   pious   care  of 
Nehemiah,    and  the  canon   of  the  Scriptures   is 
clofed   by  Malachi.      This  laft  of  the   Prophets 
enjoins  the  ftricl;  obfervance  of  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
till  the  great  Precurfor  ihould  appear,   in  the  fpirit 
of  Elias,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Afeiliah, 
who  was  to  eftabliih  a  new   and  an  everlafting 
covenant x. 

*  For  thefe  very  irnpreffive  paflage^  of  the  Holy  Bible,  fee 
G«n.  i.  iu  xliv.  xlv.     Exod.  xiv.  xx.     The  Pfalras.     ?  Kings 

1  Such 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  interefting  circumftances 
contained  in  the  facred  volume  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  which  engage  our  attention,  charm  our 
imagination,  and  gratify  our  curiofity,  while  they 
confirm  our  belief  in  the  great  evidences  of  Reve- 
lation. In  all  thefe  works  we  may  remark  the 
bright  truths  of  religious  inftruction  mining  forth 
amid  the  venerable  fimplicity  of  the  moil  ancient 
liiftory — a  hiftory  unrivalled  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  ideas  which  it  conveys,  the  livelinefs  of  its 
delbiptions,  and  the  number  of  its  beautiful  and 
fublime  images. 

In  thefe  volumes  of  facred  hiftory  there  is  an 
impartiality  of  narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted 
chara&eriltic  of  truth.  If  we  read  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Livy,  we  foon  dis- 
cover that  thefe  writers  compofed  their  works  under 
the  influence  of  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
relpective  countries.  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
defects  of  their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  are  placed 
in  a  ftrong  light,  and  painted  in  vivid  colours. 
In  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Teftament,  the  ftricleft  imparti- 
ality prevails.  The  vices  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
their  fucceffors,  are  neither  concealed  nor  palliated. 
There  is  no  oftentation  of  vanity,  no  parade  of 
panegyric ;  virtue  charms  with  her  native  beauty, 

viii.  Ifaiah  ii.  vi.  ix.  x.  xi.  xiv.  xxviii.  xxxii.  xl.  xlii.  lx.  lxi. 
lxiii.  lxv.  and  more  particularly  liii.  Lament,  i.  &c.  Daniel 
t.  vii.     Ezra  vii.    Nehera.  xiii.     Malachi  iii.  iv. 

and 
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and  vice  acquires  no  difguife  to  conceal  her  de- 
formity. The  characters  of'  perfons  are  iketched, 
and  the  effects  of  the  pafiions  are  reprefented 
without  rcfcrve  or  concealment;  and  the  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  each  defcription  is  fo  obvious, 
as  to  account  for  the  frequent  omiflion  of  remarks 
and  applications.  The  abject,  condition  of  the 
Jews,  when  prohibited  the  ufe  of  weapons  of  war 
by  the  victorious  Philiftines;  their  relapfes  into 
idolatry,  their  perverfenefs  of  difpofition,  and 
their  various  defeats  and  captivities,  with  every 
circumftance  of  private  as  well  as  public  difgrace, 
are  recorded  without  palliation  or  referve.  Always 
riling  fuperior  to  the  motives  which  induce  other 
authors  to  violate  the  purity,  and  degrade  the 
majefty  of  truth,  thefe  writers  keep  one  great  and 
moil  important  end  conftantly  in  view,  and  iliow 
the  various  methods,  by  which  the  providence  of 
God  effected  his  gracious  deligns ;  how  he  pro- 
duced good  from  evil,  and  employed  the  fins  and 
follies  of  mankind  as  the  inftruments  of  his  gra- 
cious purpofes. 

. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewifli 
nation  forms  the  firft  link  in  the  chain  of  ancient 
records.  Thus  we  may  ohferve  the  connexion 
which  fuhlifts  between  the  branches  of  facred  and 
profane  hifcory.  We  place  the  works  of  pagan 
writers  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  give  them 
additional  value  by  making  them  fubfervient  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  inftrumentai  in  the  illuf- 
tration  of  revealed  truth.     If  the  ftudent  is  not 

called 
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called  upon  by  profefiional  inducements  to  drink 
the  facred  ftreams  at  their  lburce,  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  language,  he  may  reft 
contented  with  tranflations ;  and  it  fcems  to  be  a 
well-founded  opinion  among  the  learned,  that  he 
may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  general  fidelity 
of  our  Englifh  verfion. 

To  perufe  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  firft 
employments  of  childhood.  We  cannot  fail  to 
congratulate  ourfelves  that  our  time  has  been  thus 
occupied,  when  our  judgment  is  fufficiently  mature 
to  form  a  comparative  eftimnte  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  literature,  and  we  are  fully  able  to 
determine  their  ufefulnefs.  And  it  will  be  found, 
as  life  is  verging  towards  its  clofe—when  every 
other  book  begins  to  be  infipid  and  uninterefting, 
that  the  Holy  Btble,  which  includes  the  moft 
ancient  records  of  time,  the  cleared  evidences  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  the  joyful  promifes  of  eternal 
happinefs,  will  attract  us  more  and  more,  as  old  age 
advances,  and  will  afford  us  that  diviue  folace  and 
inexprefiible  fatistadion,  which  no  other  writings 
can  give. 

"  I  durft  appeal  to  thejudgmentof  acandid  reader, 
that  there  is  no  hiftory  fo  pleafant  as  the  facred.  Set 
afide  the  majefty  of  the  inditer,  none  can  compare 
with  it  for  the  magnificence  and  antiquity  of  the 
matter,  the  fvveetnefs  of  compiling,  the  ftrange 
variety  of  memorable  occurrences :  and  if  the 
delight  be  fuch,  what  ilia.il  the  profit  be  efteemed 
2  of 
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of  that  which  was  written  by  God  for  the  falvatiou 
of  Men  r  I  confefs  no  thoughts  did  ever  more 
fweetly  fteal  me,  and  time  away,  than  thofe  which 
I  have  employed  in  this  fubject:  and  I  hope  none 
can  equally  benefit  others ;  for  if  the  mere  relation 
of  thefe  holy  things  be  profitable,  how  much  more, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  life Y  ? " 

In  conformity  with  thefe  obfervations  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  a  perfon,  as  much  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  the  fouudnefs  of  his  judgment,  as 
by  his  extenfive  and  various  learning.  In  the  lad 
leaf  of  his  Bible  thefe  words  were  written1:  "  i" 
have  regularly  and  attentively  read  thefe  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independ- 
ently of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  fimplkity 
and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important 
hiftory,  and  Jiner  firains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
than  can  be  colleBed  from  all  other  books,  in  what' 
ever  age  or  language  they  may  have  been  compofed." 

v  Biftiop  Hall's  Meditations. 

*  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  r.  p.  176. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Hiftory  of  Greece, 

1  HE  country  of  Greece  prefents  a  variety  of  the 
moil  pleafing  profpects,  as  it  is  well  watered  by 
rivers  and  lakes,  divided  by  lofty  mountains  and 
verdant  vales,  favoured  by  a  happy  temperature  of 
climate,  and  enriched  by  fertility  of  foil.  The 
fea,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  marine  produc- 
tions, and  affording  the  moft  favourable  opportu- 
nities for  commerce,  nearly  furrounds  its  winding 
limits.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
which,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  records  of 
hiftory,  was  made  in  very  early  times  a  fettlement 
of  colonifts  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  who,  mix- 
ing with  the  natives,  built  towns,  and  formed 
feveral  communities  independent  of  each  other. 
Thefe  eaftern  emigrants  brought  with  them  many 
traditions,  which,  being  afterwards  blended  with 
early  Grecian  hiftory,  became  the  copious  fources 
of  mythology.  The  various  inventions  and  arts, 
which  they  introduced  among  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  contributed  to  augment  their 
comforts,  and  civilize  their  manners.  And  as  in 
the  general  outlines  of  their  religion,  government, 
and  arts,  the  iimilarity  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious 
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<rious  inftitutions  of  the  Eaft  may  be  traced, 
Greece  furnWhes  us  with  an  internal  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  her  colonifts. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  hiftory  there  is  (6 
great  a  mixture  of  Eaitern  with  Grecian  ftories, 
and  fo  much  confufion  of  chronology,  extending 
through  a  long  fenes  of  oral  traditions,  that  an 
attempt  to  feparate  truth  from  falfehood  is  as 
arduous  as  it  is  fruitlcis.  Fully  fenfible  of  this 
difficulty,  and  defirous  of  remedying  it  by  a  pleaf- 
ing,  although  an  imperfect  expedient,  Thucydides 
aud  Strabo,  who  are  both  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy  and  judgment,  have  considered  Homer 
in  the  light  of  an  Hiltorianz.  That  their  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  narrative  parts  of  his 
Poems  was  not  improperly  placed,  will  appear 
from  confidering,  that  in  the  rude  ages  of  fociety 
the  ions:  of  the  Bard  was  the  onlv  record  of 
pad  events ;  and  although  many  of  his  defcriptions 
may  be  fictitious,  yet  fome  regard  to  truth,  ibme 
reprefentation  of  events  and  actions  which  really 
took  place,  muft  have  been  the  ground  of  the 
early  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  OdvlTey.  The 
connexion,  clearnefs,  and  conliftency  of  many 
anecdotes  prefcrved  in  them,  appear  very  great, 
when  compared  with  the  dark  and  uncertain  tra- 
ditions of  thofe  early  ages.  The  .fmiihed  picture 
of  primeval  inftitutions  and  manners,  in  the  deline- 

*  Thucydides,  vol.  i.  p.  7,   16,   18.  Edit.  Bipont.     Strabo, 
lib.  ii.  p.  774. 

ation 
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ation  of  which  Homer  defcends  to  many  minute  par- 
ticulars, is  no  lefs  pleating  than  fatisfactory.  He  gives 
a  complete  view  of  the  religion,  government,  and 
arts  of  his  countrymen  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  took  place  at  the  very  remote  period  of 
more  than  eleven  centuries  before  the  Chriftian 
era*.  A  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  his  fidelity 
may  be  drawn  from  the  accuracy  of  his  geographi- 
cal defcriptions,  which  have  been  verified  by  the 
actual  obfervation  of  many  intelligent  and  inqui- 
fitive  travellers.  And  it  may  incline  us  more  rea- 
dily to  concur  with  Thucydides  and  Strabo  in 
thinking,  that  he  truly  records  the  leading  facts, 
and  fairly  reprcfents  the  ftate  of  manners,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  we  recollect,  that  in 
the  unaffected  energy  of  his  defcriptions,  and  his 
account  of  the  fimplieity  of  ancient  manners,  he 
agrees  very  remarkably  with  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  fuggefts  to  us  the  fimilarity  of 
character,  which  prevailed  between  the  patriarchs 
of  Canaan  and  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  variety  of  uncon- 
nected ftates,  diftingu imed  by  different  forms  of 
government,  and  remarkable  for  frequent  revolu- 
tions. Yet  as  the  political  importance  of  them  all 
was  for  the  mo  ft  part  relative,  and  depended,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  later  and  more  celebrated  periods  of 
their  hiftory,  upon  their  connexion  with  Athens 
and    Lacedemon,    thefe    diftinguimed    Republics 


a  Homer  flouri&ed  B.  C.  907  years 
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ought  to  be  confidered  with  a  more  immediate 
view  to  their  religion,  government,  arts, 
manners,   and  CONQUESTS. 

I.  Tlie  Religion  of  Greece. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their  earlieft  laws, 
they  derived  their  eftabliihed  religion.  To  the 
worfhip  of  the  twelve  principal  divinities,  the  gra- 
titude of  fucceeding  ages  added  the  deification  of 
heroes,  and  legiflators  renowned  for  their  important 
fen  ices  to  fociety.  Various  degrees  of  adoration 
were  paid  to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  fouls  of  departed 
heroes.  Temples  were  erected,  feflivals  were  infti- 
tuted,  games  were  celebrated,  and  facrifices  were 
offered,  with  more  or  lefs  pomp  and  magnificence, 
to  them  alL  A  regular  gradation  of  immortal 
beings  was  acknowledged  to  prefide  throughout 
univerfal  nature,  from  the  Naiad,  who  was  adored 
as  the  tutelary  guardian  of  a  ftream,  to  Jupiter, 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  men,  who  ruled  with  fu- 
preme  power  over  heaven  and  earth. 

The  religion  of  the  people  extended  little  beyond 
the  external  honours  paid  to  the  Gods  of  their 
country,  and  the  attendance  upon  facrifices  and 
proceflions.  The  facred  ceremonies  were  magni- 
ficent and  public,  except  that  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  indulged  in  their  fecret 
myfteries.  The  feftivals  were  obferved  with  every 
circumflance  of  pomp  and  fplendour  to  charm  the 

eye, 
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eye,  and  pleafe  the  imagination.  A  facrifice  was 
a  feait  attended  with  gaiety,  and  even  licentiouf- 
nefs.  Every  temple  was  the  rcfort  of  the  idle  and 
the  difiblute;  and  the  fhrines  of  the  Cyprian 
Venus,  and  the  Athenian  Minerva,  could  atteft 
that  devotion,  far  from  being  a  pure  and  exalted 
exercife  of  the  mind,  was  only  the  introduction  to 
diflblutenefs  and  debauchery.  Athens  was  moll 
renowned  for  the  number  of  her  (lately  edifices, 
and  excelled  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the 
frequency  and  grandeur  of  her  feftivals. 

The  northern  regions  of  Greece  were  particu- 
larly renowned  for  temples,  from  whence  oracles 
were  iftued.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
fituated  upon  a  lofty  rock  near  Parnaffus,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  in  the  groves  of  Dodona,  were  cele- 
brated for  the  refponfes  of  the  Pythia  and  the 
priefts ;  they  were  held  in  the  greateft  veneration 
for  many  ages ;  and  their  oracles  were  confulted, 
even  in  the  moft  enlightened  times,  by  phiiofo- 
phers  themfelves,  who,  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as 
many  others,  conformed  to  the  popular  fuper- 
flitions. 

The  fpirit  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  was 
included  in  thefe  principles, — that  the  worfhip  of 
the  Gods  was  of  fuperior  obligation  and  import- 
ance to  all  other  duties, — and  that  they  frequently 
difplayed  their  power  in  this  world,  in  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  bad,  and  the  profperity  of  the  vir- 
tuous :  fuch  were  the  opinions  inculcated  by  the 

vol.  i.  u  moft 
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moft  celebrated  philofophers  aud  poets.  But  tlw 
common  people,  more  gratified  by  the  fictions  of 
the  received  mythology,  than  by  tenets  of  pure 
ethics,  found  in  the  actions  recorded  of  their  gods 
and  goddeifes,  a  fufficient  juftification  of  every 
fpecies  of  licentioufuefs. 

With  refpect  to  a  Future  State  of  exiftencc,  the 
philofophers  appear  to  have  fluctuated  in  uncertainty; 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  fentiments  of  Socrates 
himfelf.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus 
and  Elyfium.  Of  the  former  they  have  drawn  a 
picture  in  the  moft  gloomy  and  horrific  colours, 
where  men,  who  had  been  remarkable  for  impiety 
to  the  gods,  fuch  as  Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  Sifyphus, 
were  tortured  with  a  variety  of  mifery,  ingenioufly 
adapted  to  their  crimes.  The  profpedt  of  Elyfium 
is  beautiful  and  inviting,  as  defcribed  by  Homer, 
Hefiod,  and  Pindar.  In  that  delightful  region 
there  is  no  inclement  weather,  but  the  foft  Zephyrs 
blow  from  the  ocean  to  refrefh  the  inhabitants, 
who  live  without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reign 
perpetual  funfhine  and  ferenity  of  fky,  and  the 
fertile  earth  thrice  in  a  year  produces  delicious 
fruits  for  their  fuftenance.  Thefe  enjoyments 
were,  however,  not  only  of  a  grofs  and  fenftial 
nature,  but  were  limited  to  perfons  of  rank  and 
diftinction.  Proteus  informs  Menelaus,  that  he 
/hall  be  conveyed  to  the  iflands  of  the  blelTed, 
becaufe  he  is  the  hu/band  of  Helen,  and  the  fon 
in  law  of  Jupiter b.     No  incentives  to  goodnefs, 

k  OdyflT.  iv,  1.  56.  .>UV> 
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from  the  confideration  of  a  future  flate,  are  held 
out  by  the  older  poets  to  the  female  fex,  or 
to  the  ignoble  or  vulgar,  however  pure  their 
conduct,  or  exemplary  their  virtues.  In  later 
times  we  find,  that  Pindar  extends  his  rewards 
to  good  men  in  general ;  but  Euripides  is 
fometimes  fceptical,  and  Iphigenia  without  he- 
litation  exprelfes  her  difbelief  of  the  popular  my- 
thology. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Jortin,  "  That  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  trace  in 
Homer  the  important  doctrine  of  a  fupreme  God, 
a  providence,  a  free  agency  in  man,  fuppofed  to  be 
confiftent  with  fate  or  deftiny;  a  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  inferior  gods,  or  angels,  fome 
favourable  to  men,  others  malevolent ;  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul :  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  find 
thefe  notions  fo  miferably  corrupted,  that  they 
muft  have  had  a  very  weak  influence  to  excite  men 
to  virtue,  and  to  deter  them  from  vicec."  This 
excellent  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  ftate 
of  opinions  even  in  the  moft  enlightened  times  of 
Greece,  when  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  errors  and  doubts  of  the  greateftphi- 
lofophers,  proved  the  neceffity  and  the  importance  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  with  refpect  both  to  the 
duties  of  man,  and  the  incentives  to  the  difcharge 
of  thofe  duties,  arifing  from  his  final  deftination. 

The  characters  of  the  two  great  legiflators  of 

c  Jortin,  Differtation  VI.  p.  245, 

u  2  Sparta 
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Sparta  and  Athens  Mere  evidently  very  different. 
Lycurgus  was  diiVmguifhed  by  the  vigour  and  the 
inflexibility  of  his  difpofition.  Solon  was  mild, 
circumfpecr,  and  compliant.  The  marks  of  their 
tempers  were  vifibly  impreffed  upon  their  refpective 
political  eftablifhments. 

II.  Sparta. 

It  is  unnecefifary  to  enlarge  upon  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Sparta,  previous  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
any  farther  than  to  obferve,  that  there  were  two 
hereditary  kings,  or  prefidents,  whofe  power  he 
controlled  by  giving  an  equal  authority  to  twenty- 
eight  feuators d.  The  kings  were  commanders  of 
the  armies,  and  high  priefts  of  the  temples.  Of 
the  ferrators  was  compofed  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative council  of  the  ftate,  and  with  them  all  laws 
originated.  The  afiembly  of  the  people  was  in- 
verted with  the  power  of  electing  the  fenators ; 
they  could  give  a  rlmple  negative,  or  affirmative, 
to  the  meafures  propofed  to  them,  but  had  no  right 
to  difcirfs  their  propriety.  Lycurgus  allotted  to 
every  family  an  equal  fhare  of  land,  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  and  made  iron  money 
alone  current,  with  a  view  to  check  the  avarice  of 

"  *  B.  C.  884  years.  Platarch's  Life  of  Lycurgns.  Mitford, 
vol.  i.  c.  v.  "  We  are  told,  that  Lycurgus  being  aflced  why- 
he,  who  in  other  refpetts  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  equal  rights 
of  men,  did  not  make  his  government  democratical  rather  than 
oligarchial,  "  Go  you,"  the  legiflator  anfwered,  "  and  try  a 
democracy  in  your  own  bouft."     Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2CZ. 

his 
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his  fubje&s.  He  forbad  foreign  travel,  left  their 
morals  mould  be  corrupted  by  an  intercourfe  with 
effeminate  nations.  He  inftituted  public  tables,  at 
which  even  the  kings  of  Sparta  were  required  to 
mare  the  coarfeft  viands  with  their  people,  and  to 
fet  examples  of  the  mod  rigid  temperance.  To 
produce  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of  men,  he 
caufed  the  women  to  be  employed  in  all  athletic 
exercifes.  The  children  were  carefully  infpected  as 
foon  as  born ;  the  well-proportioned  and  healthy 
were  delivered  to  the  public  nurfes ;  and  thofe^ 
who  were  deformed,  or  fickly,  were  expofed  to 
perifli  in  woods  and  mountains.  Celibacy  was 
held  difreputable ;  yet  the  rights  of  female  honoi!r 
and  marriage  were  not  fecured  from  violation  :  for 
provided  the  child  which  was  born  by  promifcuous 
intercourfe  was  ftrong  and  robuft,  no  inquiry  was 
made  to  afcertain  its  father.  All  the  children  of 
the  Spartans  were  confidered  as  the  offspring,  or 
rather  the  property,  of  the  flare  ;  and  the  bufineis 
of  their  public  education  connfted  in  accuftoming 
them  to  bear  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  third, 
and  endure  the  fcourge  of  difeipline,  and  every 
degree  of  pain,  with  patience,  and  even  exulta- 
tion. The  paffions  of  the  young  Spartan  were  fo 
enflamed  by  patriotic  ardour,  and  his  body  was 
fo  hardened  by  conftant  exercife,  as  to  make  him 
eager  to  undertake,  and  powerful  to  accomplim, 
every  exploit  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 

As   Lycurgus  wifhed   his   people   to  enjoy  the 
moft    complete    independence,    he  provided    the 

v  3  means 
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means  of  fecurity  againfl:  foreign  attacks  by  eftab- 
lifliing  the  ftricleft  military  discipline.  In  order, 
however,  to  guard  againft  the  defire  of  conqueft, 
he  forbad  his  Subjects  to  engage  too  frequently  in 
war  with  the  fame  nations.  This  was  the  curb,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reft  rain  their  military 
ardour :  the  defire  of  conqueft  however  was  a 
difeafe  inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  fyftem,  and  it 
frequently  broke  out  in  Succeeding  times,  as  often 
as  any  temptation  occurred  of  extending  their 
dominions.  By  inftitutions  the  moft  fevere  ever 
impofed  on  mankind,  Lycurgus  formed  the  habits 
of  his  people,  and  even  far  furpalfed  other  legifla- 
tors,  by  regulating  their  conduct  in  many  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  generally  fuppofed  not  to  come 
-within  the  province  of  legal  reftrictions.  He  pre- 
scribed rules  of  the  moft  rigid  abftemioufnefs.  in- 
culcated reSpect  to  age,  enjoined  modefty  of  beha- 
viour, and  promoted  the  conftant  intercourse  of 
the  old  and  young.  In  other  governments,  many 
valuable  inftitutions  arife  out  of  cafual  circuni- 
ftanccs ;  the  character  of  the  people,  and  particu- 
lar fituations  of  affairs,  which  fometimes  direct, 
and  fometimes  impel  the  legiflator  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  fyftem ':  but  in  Lacedemon  almoft  every 
rule  Seems  to  have  fprung  from  the  com prehen live 
mind  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  inftitutions  were  emi- 
nently his  own.  Before  his  death  he  faw  every 
part  of  his  political  machine  fet  in  motion.  The 
Spartans  exulted  in  their  new  ftrength ;  and  their 
defire  to  exert  it  was  fo  ardent,  that  they  were  foon 
difthiguiihed  among  the  neighbouring  Hates  as  a 

warlike 
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warlike  and  formidable  people.  For  many  ages 
they  manifefted  a  firm  adherence  to  the  will  of 
their  lawgiver ;  and,  not  to  adduce  other  examples 
of  their  ftrict  adherence  to  their  original  inftitu- 
tions,  the  monument  erected  in  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  record  the  glorious  fall  of  Leonidas, 
and  his  brave  afibciates,  exprefled  in  an  inferip- 
tion  exactly  characteristic  of  the  genius  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation,  that  they  maintained  their  poft 
to  the  laft  extremity,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  country c. 

The  reverence  of  the  Spartans  for  old  age,  their 
abftemioufnefs,  perfect  difcipline,  and  great  bra- 
very, muft  not  fo  far  blind  our  judgment,  as  to 
induce  us  to  palliate  the  imperfections  of  their 
laws,  and  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  The 
honour  in  which  they  held  the  fuccefsful  perpetra- 
tion of  theft,  their  cruelty  to  their  (laves,  their 
inhumanity  to   children,   the   indelicacy  of  their 

Knp.iCa,  Totj  xnw*  fr.fj.aai  «rti9ojxt»o». 

Herodot.  lib.  vii.  feft.  455. 
The  fentiment  is  the  fame  which  Demaratus  exprefled  to  Xerxes 
in  his  chara&er  ef  the  Spartans.     Herod.  Polymn.  fe&.  civ. 
To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Afla's  trembling  millions,  is  the  law, 
Whofe  facred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Unnumber'd  foes,  to  yanquifh  or  to  die. 

Glover's,  Leonidas. 
Herodot.  lib.  vii.  feft,  219.     Mitford,  vol.  i.  p,  407.    This 
writer's  relation  of  the  battle  is  peculiarly  diftinfr  and  accurate. 
See  Plutarch's  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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conduct  to  women,  and  the  infenfibility  and  maf- 
culine  energy  of  character,  with  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  them,  all  unite  to  mark  a  fero- 
cious and  a  barbarous  people.  The  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  pureft  feelings  of  nature, 
were  facrificed  to  fevere  difcipline,  and  martial 
occupations.  They  extended  the  fame  rigour  to 
their  allies,  which  they  exercifed  at  home;  and 
thus  became  the  objects  of  hoftility  and  averfion. 
By  a  ftrange  inconfifteney  in  their  laws,  they  were 
trained  to  arms,  but  ftopped  in  the  career  of  con- 
queft;  they  were  made  a  nation  of  warriors,  yet 
forbidden  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy,  or  to  enrich 
themfelves  with  his  fpoils. 

Eminent  as  they  were  in  the  field  of  battle, 
both  kings  and  generals  were  incapable  of  compos- 
ing the  hiftories  of  their  campaigns,  and  no  book 
has  ever  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times,  written 
by  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  Doric  race.  They 
preferred  the  exercife  of  aims  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  left  their  exploits  to  be  haaded  down 
to  pofterity  by  their  enemies. 

During  the  reign  of  fourteen  fucceffive  kings, 
through  the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
their  power  and  influence  were  felt  throughout 
Greece ;  and  for  a  contiderable  part  of  that  period, 
the  glory  of  Sparta -eelipfed  the  other  ftates.  But  in 
procefs  of  time  the  auftcre  manners  of  her  war- 
riors were  relaxed  by  victory  and  luxury.  The 
uniyerfal  applaufe  with  which  they  welcomed, 
%   .  and 
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and  the  rapacity  with  which  they  divided,  the 
fpoils  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Lyfander,  were  ftrong  indications  of  their  degene- 
racy. Of  this  gradual  departure  from  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  their  great  legiflator,  their  fubfequent  ve- 
nality, luxury,  and  avarice,  were  fulheient  proofs'. 

III.  Athens. 

A  fairer  order  of  civil  polity  is  difplayed  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens ;  a  conititution,  which  fur- 
nimed  not  only  a  model  for  the  laws  of  Home,  but 
for  molt  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  was 
a  regular  fyftem  of  jurifprudencc,  extending  to 
every  clafs  of  citizens.  The  moft  judicious  writers 
agree,  that  thole  improvements,  which  formed  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Athens,  were  introduced  by 
Solon,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the 
reign  of  Lycurgus. 

The  fituation  of  Attica  naturally  directed  the 
attention  of  its  inhabitants  to  commerce,  and 
naval  affairs.  They  pollened  a  country  which 
although  fruitful  in  vines  and  olives,  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants,  without  a 
fupply  of  foreign  produce.  This  deficiency  natu- 
rally pointed  out  the  fea  to  them  as  the  proper 
fphere  for  their  exertions,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
they  rofe  to  the  high  eft  eminence,  as  a  commercial 
ftate ;  their  great  intercourfe  with  ftrangers  gave  a 

f  Polybius,  lib;  vi.  p.  68$.  torn.  i. 

particular 
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particular  direction  to  their  laws,  and  promoted 
that  urbanity  of  manners,  by  which  they  were  fo 
eminently  diftinguifhed*. 

Solon  vefted  the  fovereign  power  in  the  general 
aflembly  of  the  people,  which  was  compofed  of  free 
men,  whofe  age  exceeded  thirty  years  \  In  order  to 
obviate  the  evils,  which  a  pure  and  unmixed  demo* 
cracy  muft  unavoidably  have  produced,  when  veiled 
with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority,  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  balance  of  power  in  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred. The  members  of  this  council  were  appointed 
every  year  by  lot,  were  poffeiied  of  certain  legal  qua- 
lifications, and  more  particularly  Mrere  obliged  to 
ftand  the  teft  of  a  fevere  fcrutiny  into  their  moral 
character,  before  they  were  invefted  with  their 
high  office.  They  had  the  direction  of  all  poli- 
tical concerns,  and  prepared  bufinefs  for  the 
afiembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  no  meafure  was 
propofed  without  their  previous  fanction.  Solon 
likewife  reftored  the  court  of  Areopagus,  fo  much 
celebrated  for  the  pure  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
and  the  unfullied  character  of  its  members,  who 
exercifed  a  judicial  power,  and  tried  criminals  for 

t  See  the  beautiful  pifturc  of  Attica,  drawn  by  Sophocles,  in 
the  firft  Chorus  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneas.  He  celebrates  the  praifes 
of  his  native  country,  the  various  productions  of  the  foil,  and 
the  matchlefs  fkill  of  the  Athenians  in  horfemanlhip  and  naval 
affairs.  It  abounds  with  images  fo  truly  poetical,  that  the  Old 
Scholiaft  might  well  call  it — to  y*a.$vfo»  x*»  uSixot  fxtXo;. 

Johnfon's  Soph.  Tom.  ii.  p,  22$, 
k  B.  C.  594.  Flutaich's  Life  of  Sptop.    Mitford,  vol.  i.  chap.  6. 

capital 
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capital  offences.  It  was  their  duty  to  infpeQ;  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  citizens,  fuperintend  the 
conduct  of  youth,  and  take  care  they  were  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  rank.  But 
their  greateft  privileges  confifted  in  a  power  of  re- 
verfing  the  decrees  of  the  popular  affembly,  in 
refcuing  the  condemned  from  their  fentence,  and 
condemning  the  acquitted.  Of  the  juftice,  impar- 
tiality, and  wifdom  of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  fupreme  authority,  no  higher  idea  can 
be  given  than  by  the  lofty  panegyric  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  who  affirmed,  that  this  council 
was  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  Athens,  as  the 
providence  of  the  Gods  to  the  government  of  the 
world.  By  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  two  afTem- 
blies,  a  large  mixture  of  ariftocracy  was  infufed 
into  the  commonwealth,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs  was  fecured  again  ft  much  of  the  dan- 
ger of  popular  tumult  and  violence. 

In  addition  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  people, 
the  Areopagus,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  courts  of  judicature  ; 
four  for  criminal,  and  fix  for  civil  caufes.  Over 
thefe  prefided  nine  archons,  who  were  inverted 
with  great  authority,  and  the  magiftrate  who  for 
the  fake  of  pre-eminence,  was  (liled  "  the  Archon," 
cxercifed  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  jurifdicrion. 
But  the  merits  of  the  caufes,  and  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  which  were  fubmitted  to  their  con- 
sideration, were  decided  by  a  certain  number  of 
pjen,  (electee?  from  the  citizens   at  large.     This 

Athenian 
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Athenian  eftablilhment  may  bring  to  our  minds 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  inftitutions  in  the  legal 
polity  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  experience  of 
Englhhmen,  from  the  days  of  the  immortal  Alfred 
to  the  prefent  times,  can  give  the  fulleft  tei'timony 
to  the  general  impartiality,  Heady  juftice,  and  lin- 
gular excellence  of  our  Trial  by  Jury. 

Although  the  number  of  inhabitants  both  in 
Sparta  and  Athens  was  confiderable,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  had  a  mare  in  the  government 
was  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft.  Solon  clafled 
his  citizens  in  four  divifions  ;  the  rich  according  to 
their  property  were  enrolled  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  ;  and  to  the  fourth,  which  included  the 
mod  indigent,  was  denied  the  participation  of  any 
employments  in  the  ftate.  The  number  of  ilaves 
when  compared  to  citizens  was  very  large.  From 
a  computation  made  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  it  appears,  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  Athenians  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
public  aflembly ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  flaves  in 
actual  bondage  amounted  to  twenty  times  that 
number1.  Plutarch  has  enabled  us  to  afcertain  the 
numbers  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  one  particular 
period,  as  he  ftates,  that  by  the  divifion  of  their 
lands,  a  competent  fubfiftence  was  procured  for 
thirty-nine  thoufand  families.  Their  flaves  appear 
not  to  have  been  fewer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of 
Athens,   even  after  the  cruel  mamicres  to  leflen 

»  B.  C.  317. 
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their  number.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  effects  of 
conqueft,  that  fo  many  were  reduced  to  a  fervile 
date,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  Helots  ; 
but  many  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  driven 
by  extreme  indigence  to  fell  themfelves  to  the 
wealthy. 

Fully  convinced  how  much  fuch  employments 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
Solon  gave  the  greateft  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce ;  and  thus  pointed  out  to  his 
countrymen  the  true  and  permanent  fources  of 
comfort  and  opulence.  Such  was  the  liberal  fpirit 
of  his  laws,  that  the  rich,  while  they  exerted  power, 
could  not  opprefs  the  poor,  who  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  confiderable  privileges.  The  tyrant 
Pifiiiratus  and  his  fucceflbrs  infringed  this  fair  and 
equitable  plan  of  government k,  and  the  ftruggles 
of  the  Athenians  for  their  rights  in  fucceeding 
times,  confpired,  with  other  caufes,  to  involve 
them  in  wars  with  the  Perfians.  Greater  conceffions, 
made  to  the  populace  at  various  times,  contributed 
ftill  more  to  undermine  the  inftitutions  of  Solon ; 
and  before  the  age  of  Demofthenes,  the  ancient 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution  was  extinguished,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  ftate  was  abandoned  to  the 
arts  of  factious  and  venal  demagogues. 

The  different  laws  of  Sparta  and  Athens  produced, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  a  correfponding  difference  in 

k  B.  C.  560. 
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their  manners.  The  performances  of  the  theatre,  the 
popular  auemhlics,  and  the  facred  feftivals,  employed 
the  mhabitants  of  Athens,  while  the  Spartans,  indulg- 
ing in  no  amufemeut  or  relaxation,  were  inceflantly 
bufied  in  the  exercifes  of  war.  The  ftreets  of  Athens 
refounded  with  the  lively  notes  of  mufic,  and  their 
ibngs  were  dictated  by  the  tender  paflions  of  pity 
and  love :  the  poets  of  Sparta  rehearfed  only  the 
ftern  virtues  of  departed  heroes,  or  roufed  her  fons 
to  martial  exploits  by  the  defcription  of  battles, 
victory,  and  death.  In  Athens  the  fportive  fallies 
of  wit,  and  the  gay  images  of  fancy,  gave  a  peculiar 
vivacity  to  focial  intercourfe :  the  ferioufnefs  of  a 
Spartan  was  manifefted  in  his  cautious  referve,  his 
grave  deportment,  and  the  peculiar  concifenefs  of 
his  iharp  and  pointed  repartee :  the  virtues  of  a 
Spartan  were  gloomy  and  auftere ;  the  difiipation  of 
an  Athenian  was  engaging  and  agreeable.  The  one 
was  an  illiterate  foldier,  whofe  character  was  formed 
by  martial  difcipline  alone ;  the  other  was  a  man  of 
genius,  of  taue,  and  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  refinement  and  knowledge '.     The 

1  This  contrail  of  chara&er  is  finely  touched  by  Pericles  in  hi* 
celebrated  Oration  on  the  Athenians  (lain  in  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Kat  [ax*  *2i  Ti»  •jtodui  TrXtif  ct%  atairavT^ai  rr,  ytwxr,  iiroficxfjuvx,  ctyvffi 
(At»  yt  xxi  QvetotH  o\t\r,aiou;  topi£pi\ic,  i&ajj  &  y.x\affx.ivaZ$  tvirpiTt&u  ut 
*a9  i/xt^an  v  TipJ/K  to  hvirypot  mithrxraet.  ivetatpxyrcu  e$  ciet  ynyt^oi 
tic?  Tr-jXeui  tx.  votary  yrt;  rat  irxtla'  xatt  l-vuGcutu  r,pit  pr^tt  oixnoitp* 
Tn  xTTohotvati  roc  avis  ayxQx  yiytofjuvx  xafffttcSou,  h  *cu  T«  tut  oX>-u* 
atfyunwt.  AiaQi-ou.it  ot  nxt  Ta»;  ?uv  iroMu-ntuit  ^i>il«i{  Tut  ttatliur 
TOKdV.  Tr,t  T«  yx%  <aof\tt  xoi»n»  taaptyo  fA.tr,  xat  Hk  ij-»»  Si*  |rf»iXaff,»«H- 
airufyofxtt  T«»a  i  /*«9r^«T«5  h  6»ap*To$,  &c,  Thucyd.  Lib.  2.  p.  57. 
Tom.  2.   Ed.  Bipont. 
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fnorofenefs  of  the  Spartan  was  increafed  by  holding 
no  intercourfc  with  other  nations ;  whereas  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  Grangers  were  invited  to  Athena, 
and  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
In  Athens,  liberty  of  action  was  ihewn  in  every 
indulgence  of  focial  pleafure ;  in  Laccdemon,  the 
fpirit  of  fociety,  divefted  of  its  charms  to  amufe 
and  to  enliven,  was  made  fubfervient  to  the  affairs 
of  the  (late.  The  temper  of  Lacedemon  was  de- 
prefled  by  exceflive  fubjection,  while  that  of  her 
rival,  rendered  arrogant  and  vain  by  licentioufnefs, 
was  remarkable  for  a  reftlcfs  activity,  and  a  capri- 
cious ficklenefs.  Impatient  both  of  freedom  and 
flavery,  thefe  great  republics  had  few  principles  in 
common  except  glory  and  ambition  ;  and  they  con- 
tinually embarrafied  each  other  in  the  execution  of 
their  refpective  projects  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece.  The  fpirit  of  independence,  however,  was 
for  the  mod  part  predominant  in  the  other  ftates  ; 
and  the  yoke  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens  was  re- 
garded as  heavy  and  intolerable.  Difcordant  as 
their  refpective  interefts  were,  a  train  of  events  fuc- 
ceeded,  which  caufed  them  to  fufpend  their  animo- 
sities, to  unite  in  a  general  alliance,  and  to  equip 
their  fleets,  and  lead  forth  their  armies,  not  only  to 
repel  a  formidable  invafion,  but  to  avert  the  ftorm 
which  threatened  the  deftruciion  of  their  political 
exiitence. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Greece,  fettled  upon  the 
coafts  of  Alia  Minor,  the  Ionians  occupied  the  moll 
pleafant  and  fertile  territories.     In  order. to  refift 

the 
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the  force  of  the  Perfian  power,  which  was  exerted 
to  crufli  their  infurrecrion,  they  folicited  the  aid  of 
Athens,  their  mother  country.  Reinforced  by  her 
afliftance,  they  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Sardis ; 
and  although  they  were  defeated  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  daring  enterprife,  the  refentment 
of  the  Perfian  monarch  was  roufed  to  inflift  ven- 
geance on  the  Athenians  for  their  interference0. 
Such  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  thofe  memorable 
wars,  which  contributed  to  mature  the  martial  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  iute'refting  accounts 
of  which  gave  fplendour,  dignity,  and  glory,  to  the 
mod  authentic  pages  of  their  hiftory. 

The  train  of  events,  to  which  this  duTention  led, 
involved  likewife  the  moft  important  interefts  of 
the  Perfians ;  for  the  wars,  begun  upon  (light 
grounds  with  the  Greeks,  terminated  at  laft  in  the 
i'ubverfion  of  their  empire. 

IV.  TJie  mojl  glorious  Age  of  Greece. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  recorded  in  ancient  hif- 
tory, that  which  was  carried  on  againft  Greece  by 
the  Perfians  is  mentioned  as  the  moft  formidable, 
whether  the  great  forces  which  were  brought  into 
the  field,  or  the  obitacles  which  they  furmounted 
previous  to  their  engagement  with  their  enemies,  be 
confidered.     The  minute  and  exact  relation  given 

m  Herodot.  lib.  vii,  feft.  38Z.  edit.  Wefleling.  Mitford, 
toI.  i.  p.  315. 
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by  Herodotus a  of  the  vaft  preparations  made  by 
Xerxes,  and  the  ardour  with  which  hepurlued  his 
romantic  enterprize,  contribute  to  raife  the  reputa- 
tion and  glory  of  his  countrymen  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  when  we  confider  the  apparently  inadequate 
means  of  their  defence  and  refiftance.  Yet  what 
was  the  fuccefs  of  the  vain  defpot  of  innumerable 
hordes  of  undifciplined  barbarians,  when  oppofed  to 
the  determined  valour  and  confirmed  difcipline  of 
regular  armies,  commanded  by  generals  of  confum- 
mate  talents  and  approved  experience?  The  great 
Hiftorian  above  mentioned  will  give  us  the  molt 
fatisfactory  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

The  fignal  victory  obtained  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon over  the  Perfians,  was  effe&ed  by  the  faga- 
city,  experience,  and  valour  of  Mi Itiades0.  The 
fall  of  Leonidas  and  his  illuftrious  Spartans  in  the 
ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  taught  Xerxes  to  refpect 
their  unexampled  prowefs,  and  to  regret  a  vi6fcory 
obtained  over  a  fmall  band  of  heroes,  by  the  lofs  of 
the  choiceft  foldiers  of  his  army p.  The  Athenians, 
abandoning  their  native  city,  trufted  their  fortune 
to  the  fea,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Themiftocles, 
engaged  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  near  the  ifland  of  Sala- 
mis q.    From  a  lofty  throne  on  Mount  Egialos,  the 

Perfian 

"  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  fe<ft.  391,  &c. 

0  B.  C.  490.  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  fe&.  109.  Mitford,  vol.  i. 
c.  9.  t  B.  C.  480. 

'  B.  C.  480.  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  &c.  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  viii.  feci:.  485.     Plutarch,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  303. 

"  Salamis  was  called  by  Euripides  a  land  rich  in  bees,  and 
fertile  in  olives ;  and  the  predilection  he  difcovers  for  this,  place, 

vol.  1.  x  juftifies 
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Pcrfian  monarch  obfervecl  the  fatal  action,  and  wit- 
nefled  the  total  dedruction  or"  liis  vaft  navy  r.  The 
battle  of  Plataea  edablifhed  the  renown  of  Paufanias, 
and  his  victory  was  rewarded  with  the  coftly  fpoils 
of  the  Perfian  camp.  On  the  fame  day,  the  Greeks 
were  equally  fuccefsful  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale 
in  Ionia,  where  they  devoted  the  rich  camp  and 
powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy  to  the  flames.  Thefe 
iignal  events  reftored  liberty  to  the  faired  portion 
of  Afia,  where  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  and 
completely  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Xerxes  to  en- 
flave  the  nations  of  Europe.  At  a  later  period,  the 
adonifliing  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  who  had 
cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  younger  Cyrus  againd 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  under  the  command  of  the 
youthful  Xenophon s,  through  a  long  track  of 
hoftile  country,  kept  alive  the  fpirit  of  fuperiority, 
and  taught  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  con- 
qued  of  the  Ead  might  be  achieved  by  Grecian 
troops. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  repulfe  of  the  armies 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  Athens  maintained,  without 
rontroul,  the  pre-eminence  of  her  power.  The 
farther  progrefs  of  the  Athenians,  in  extending  their 

juftifics  the  opinion  that  he  was  born  there.  Thus  it  could  at 
once  boaft  of  having  given  birth  to  the  chief  of  tragic  poets,  as 
vrcll  as  to  Solon,  the  moft  illuftrious  of  legislators  ;  and  this  glory 
firely  cqaalled  that  of  a  naval  triumph,  now  fo  little  interesting ; 
while  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legillation  of  Solon,  are 
objetbi  of  univerfal  admiration."  De  Pauw,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
r  JEfchyli  Perfs.,  1.  463,  &c.  •  B.C.  354. 

2  dominions, 
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dominions,  was  afliited  by  colonization  and  com- 
merce.   Their  navies  rode  the  feas  in  triumph,  and 
their  merchants  exchanged  the  fuperfluous  produc- 
tions of  Attica  for  the  choiceft  fruits  of  diftant 
countries.     The  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Euboea 
was  numbered  among  their  territories  ;  their  domi- 
nion extended  over  the  Aiiatic  coaft  for  the  fpace 
of  a  thoufand  miles,   from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus,    and   over  forty   intermediate   illands. 
They  planted  colonies  on  the  winding  mores  of 
Macedon  and  Thrace,   and  commanded  the  coafts 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  from  Pontus  to  Crim  Tartary. 
Thefe  trophies  of  naval  power  were  erected,    not 
over  ignorant  barbarians,   but  over  men,  who  had 
the  fame  language  and  laws,   the  fame  arts  and 
lineage,   who  had  every  thing  common  with  the 
victors,   except  fkill   in   navigation,    prudence  in 
council,  and  prowefs  in  the  field. 

And  here  we  paufe,  to  contemplate  the  (hiking 
qualities  of  thofe  chiefs,  who  diltinguimed  them- 
felves  fo  much  in  the  fervice  of  liberty  and  Greece, 
when  the  Perlians  were  driven  from  her  mores. 
The  illuftrious  perfons,  who  moft  contributed  to 
raife  Athens  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  martial  glory 
were  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  and  Ariftides. 
Miltiades  united  the  moft  acute  penetration  into 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  to  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  own  army  ;  and  when  it  was  neceifary  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  he  always  difplayed  his  ta- 
lents in  chooiing  fuch  a  field  of  battle  as  gave  him 
a  decided  advantage.     Themiftocles  acquired  the 

x  2  greatefl 
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greateft  renown  by  directing  the  whole  attention  of 
his  country  men  to  naval  affairs,  and  fecuring  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  Ariftides,  equally  illus- 
trious for  his  integrity,  ftcadinefs,  and  moderation, 
ihared  the  glory  of  Miltiades  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon, and  was  eminently  diftinguiihed  by  his 
military  talents  both  at  Salamis  and  Plattea.  By 
his  judicious  conduct  he  urengthencd  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  and  provided  ample  fupplies  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Cimon,  equal  in  courage 
to  Themiftocles  and  Miltiades,  and  iuperior  in 
integrity  of  conduct,  the  liberal  and  diiinterefted 
benefactor  of  his  indigent  countrymen,  brought 
the  navy  of  Athens  to  iuch  a  ftate  of  perfection, 
and  encountered  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  Perfia,  degraded  and  beaten  both  by  fea 
and  land,  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  her  own 
empire. 

It  is  however  melancholy,  after  viewing  thefe 
illuftrious  perfons  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame,  to 
remark  the  ftorms  of  misfortune  which  obicured 
and  hararTed  fome  parts  of  their  lives.  Miltiades, 
perfecuted  by  a  relentlefs  faction,  died  in  prilbn  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  his 
eountry  l.  Ariftides,  Themiftocles,  and  Cimon  were 
condemned  to  exile ;  and  Phocion,  the  deipiler  of 
the  gold  of  Alexander,  and  the  fuccelsful  oppoler 
of  the  Macedonians,  fuffered  death  by  a  decree  of 
the  people. — Such  were  the  rewards  beftowed  upon 

*  Mitford,  vol.  i.  p.  351.     Vol.  ii.  p.  33.  85,  Sec. 

perfons 
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perfons  the  mod  eminent  for  military  talents  and 
public  ferviees  under  "a  democratical  government ! 
The  hatred  even  of  that  honourable  ambition  which 
was  excited  by  the  praife  of  the  people  themfelves, 
and  encouraged  bv  their  mofl  difiinimifhed  favours; 
— the  moft  trifling  apprehend  on  of  an  invafion  of 
their  liberty,  the  jealoufy  of  afpifirig  talents,  and  a 
temper  capricious  and  volatile,  hurried  the  popular 
affemblies  of  Athens  into  aets  of  eruelty,  ingrati- 
tude, and  oppreflion,  again  ft  their  moft  deferving 
patriots,  and  their  greateft  benefactors. 

Nor  was  lefs  feverity  in  many  inftances  exercifed 
againft  artifts  and  philofophers.  Phidias,  the  moil 
excellent  of  fculptors,  was  falfely  accufed  of  em- 
bezzling part  of  the  gold  he  had  received  for  deco- 
rating the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  and  clofed  his  life  in 
prifon  u.  Anaxagoras,  who  founded  the  principles 
of  a  pure  philofophy,  upon  an  inveftigation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  was  profecuted  for  a  charge  of 
impiety,  and  driven  into  exile.  Even  Socrates, 
his  amiable  and  unoffending  difciple,  the  reformer 
of  the  corrupt  manners  of  youth,  and  the  teacher 
of  the  moft  rational  and  fublime  morality  that  ever 
was  inculcated  by  a  heathen  fage,  became  the 
victim  of  party  cabal  and  popular*  ridicule,  and 
was  condemned  to  fufFer  death*. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe  were  not 
the  only%  fufferers  under  a   democratical  form  of 

8  B.  C.  432.  *  B.  C.  400. 

x  3  government. 
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government.  The  mod  numerous  clafs  of  the  In* 
habitants  of  Greece  confided  of  (laves — a  defer  ip- 
tion  of  perfons,  who  without  any  regard  to  their 
poffeifing  the  fame  powers  and  faculties,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  as  their  matters,  were  wholly  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  their  defpotic  will.  They 
lyere  employed  in  the  moft  degrading  occupations, 
and,  without  enjoying  the  privilege  of  appealing 
fpr  redrefs  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  fpeaking  in 
their  own  defence  in  a  court  of  juftice,  were,  upon 
the  moft  trivial  pretences,  chaftifed  with  blows  and 
fcourging,  and  condemned  to  the  rack.  No  hopes 
of  future  good  alleviated  their  hard  condition  ;  for 
although  with  a  degree  of  refined  policy  their  in- 
ereafe  was  encouraged,  they  had  nothing  to  be- 
queath to  their  offspring,  but  an  inheritance  of 
mifery,  and  a  condition  of  degraded  humanity 
worfe  than  that  of  the  brute  creation y. 

In  Athens,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  were  treated 
with  lefs  cruelty,  allowed  more  freedom  of  conduct, 
and  were  in  many  cafes  permitted  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Their  courage  in  war  was 
fometimes  recompenfed  by  the  gift  of  liberty  ;  yet 
even  in  a  ftate  which  boaftcd  to  be  the  nurfc  of 
freedom,  and  the  miftrefs  of  refinement,  there  was 

*  Mitford,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  254.  270.  Plutarch's  Lives, 
vol.  i.  p.  139.  Potter's  Antiquit.  vol.  i.  p.  55.  jEtfan  fays 
exproisly,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  all  Greece,  that  a 
terrible  earthquake,  which  happened  four  hundred  and  #^ty-feven 
years  before  Chrift,  was  a  judgment  frdm  heaven  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, for  treating  their  >laves  with  cruelty.     Hift.  Var.  lib.  iii. 
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a  public  flave  market.  The  Spartans  difdained  the 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  committed 
every  low  and  mechanical  employment  lo  the 
wretched  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Helos, 
whole  city  they  had  rafed  for  refufing  to  pay  them 
tribute.  In  return  for  their  faithful  fervices,  thefe 
unfortunate  men  were  treated  in  the  mod  rigid  and 
barbarous  manner,  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
their  inhuman  mafters  could  furprife  and  deftroy 
an  enemy  by  ambufcade,  was  frequently  praclifed 
upon  their  wretched  domeftics,  while  labouring  in 
large  parties  in  the  fields. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greeks  to  their  flaves  feems 
to  prove,  that  they  eiteemed  liberty  and  its  bleffings 
their  own  exclufive  privilege.  It  is  indeed  a  lin- 
gular inconfiltency  in  their  character,  that  at  the 
time -when  they  were  exercifing  defpotic  fway  over 
their  wretched  domeftics,  the  orators  were  employed 
in  the  molt  fevere  invectives  againit  arbitrary 
power,  and  all  Greece  was  roufed  to  oppofe  the  ty- 
rants of  Perlia  and  Macedon.  Rome  alio,  even  in 
the  periods  of  her  hiltory  mod  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization, 
boalted  of  the  multitude  of  her  flaves.  Their  wrongs 
and  their  afflictions  fixed  a  ftain  upon  the  nation 
equally  indelible  with  that  of  Greece.  In  modtrn 
times,  the  fame  nefarious  inftitution  has  been  con- 
tinued, but  attended  with  circumftances  of  cruelty 
refpeeting  the  modes,  by  which  Haves  are  procured, 
Avhich  would  put  a  Roman,  or  a  Greek,  to  the 
blulh.  The  innoceut  and  wild  natives  of  the  forefts 
x  4  and 
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and  deferts  are  (hatched  from  their  beloved  mores, 
torn  from  every  tender  connexion,  and  condemned 
to  imprifonment  and  chains,  during  a  tedious  and 
painful  voyage,  which  is  only  a  prelude  to  greater 
afflictions.  The  lamentations  of  Africa,  for  the 
lofs  of  her  unoffending  natives,  are  heard  from 
Guinea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  eternal 
laws  ofjuftice,  the  tears  of  humanity,  and  the  mild 
aud  merciful  principles  of  Chriftianity,  call  for  an 
abolition  of  this  infamous  traffic  in  human  flefli. 
But  the  greedy  Europeans,  even  thofe  who  difgrace 
the  names  of  Proteftants  and  of  Englishmen,  liften 
only  to  the  voice  of  avarice  and  rapacity  :  the  in- 
jured fufferers  are  ftill  condemned  to  drag  the  gall- 
ing chains  of  bondage,  and  many  of  their  rigid 
mailers  are  ftill  regardlefs  of  their  entreaties,  their 
fufferings,  and  even  of  their  defpair. 

V.  Grecian  Women. 

The  Grecian  women  continued  to  be  kept  in  fe- 
ci ufion  and  retirement,  even  in  the  molt  refined 
times,  from  a  refpeel  to  aucient  cuftoms.  Their 
refidence  was  limited  to  a  remote  part  of  the  houfe, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  particular  deftination 
to  their  ufe ;  they  were  vifited  by  no  perfons  but 
their  neareft  relations,  and  when  they  went  from 
home,  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  be  attended  by 
a  flave,  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  Their  time  was 
engaged  by  the  employments  of  the  diftafTand  the 
fhuttle,  and  by  the  care  of  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren.    Such  a  mode  of  life  was  not  only  calculated 
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to  infpire  them  with  modefty  and  diffidence,  which 
is  natural  to  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  promifcuous 
converfation,  and  public  life,  but  to  cherilh  the 
growth  of  all  domeftic  virtues.  One  of  the  greateft 
orators  of  Athens  gives  a  lively  idea  of  this  reclufe 
iiate,  by  averting,  that  it  was  the  higheft  honour 
to  a  woman  not  to  be  the  object  either  of  public 
praife  or  cenfure.  Amid  the  turbulent  concerns  of 
ciemocratical  government,  and  the  activity  of  mili- 
tary expeditions,  no  leifure  was  found  for  the  fexes 
to  improve  the  arts  of  converfation,  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  their  knowledge,  and  polifh  their  manners. 
The  female  chara6ter  was  degraded,  the  pafiioii  of 
love  was  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  the  women  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  (laves  than  the  equals  of 
men.  Their  education  was  totally  neglected,  and 
little  value  was  fet  upon  thofe  female  accomplim- 
ments,  which,  combined  with  the  charms  of  beauty, 
and  native  elegance  of  mind,  have  fo  much  influ- 
ence in  improving  the  manners  of  the  moderns  z. 

It  feems  probable  that  this  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  juft  picture  of  the  modeft  women  of  Athens, 
During  the  period  we  are  confidering,  courtefans, 
/killed  in  all  the  arts  of  feduction,  were  numerous 
throughout  Greece,  and  their  profeffion  was  coun- 
tenanced by  men  of  the  firfl  eminence  \  The  beau- 
tiful Afpafia,  born  at  Miletus,  the  chief  city  of 
Ionia,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  Afiatic  elegance 

z  Mitford,  vol,  ii.  p.  ij.9,  Anacharfis,  vol.  i.  p.  4.38, 
Millar's  Origin  of  Ranks,  p,  113,  a  B.  C.  440. 

into 
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into  Europe.  She  had  the  gratification  to  add 
Pericles  to  the  lilt  of  her  admirers,  and  gained  fo 
complete  an  afcendency  over  him,  that  he  was 
accufed  of  engaging  his  country  in  wars  to  avenge 
her  quarrels.  Under  his  fanction,  me  formed  a 
fociety  of  courtefans,  whofe  arts  were  employed  to 
attach  the  young  Athenians  to  her  intereft.  Such 
were  the  charms  of  her  converfation,  that  Socrates 
himfelf,  his  accompliihed  pupil  Alcibiades,  the  men 
of  letters,  and  the  moft  celebrated  artifts,  frequently 
repaired  to  her  houle.  This  circumftance  may  fur- 
nilh  a  proof  of  the  low  ftate  of  mental  accompliih- 
ments  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fex,  even  during 
the  moft  refined  period  of  Grecian  hiftoiy. 

The  fplendid  train  of  fuccefs,  which  rewarded  the 
valour  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift, 
forms  the  moft  glorious  era  in  her  annals.  In  the 
early  parts  of  this  hiftoiy,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
recourie  to  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  accounts  to 
fatisfy  our  inquiries  :  fometimes  we  muft  be  content 
with  the  defcriptions  of  poets,  and  the  fables  of 
tradition,  and  we  muft  acquiefce  in  conjecture, 
where  authentic  memorials  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
But  with  refpeCt  to  this  illuftrious  period,  the  diffi- 
culty confifts  rather  in  the  ielection,  than  in  the 
difcovery  of  materials.  The  treafures  of  informa- 
tion are  rich  and  various,  as  thefe  topics  of  ancient 
glory  have  been  recorded  by  the  diligence  of  hifto^ 
rians,  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and 
heightened  by  the  invention  of  poets.  The  light 
of  genius  diffufes  its  moft  fplendid  radiance  over 

objects, 
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objects,  which  were  not  only  endeared  to  all  the 
writers  of  Greece  by  the  attachment  of  patriotifiii, 
but  fupplied  the  beft  foundations  for  their  literary 
fame.  The  triumphs  obtained  over  the  Perfians 
are  oonfecrateel  to  endlefs  renown  by  the  works  of 
iEfchylus,  Lyfias,  liberates,  Demofthenes,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ", 

Our  furprife,  when  we  remark  the  fmall  number 
of  thofe  Greeks,  who  on  fuch  diftinguifhed  occa- 
fions  vanquilhed  very  fuperior  numbers  of  Perfians, 
will  be  diminiihed,  when  we  confider  the  compara- 
tive ftate  of  military  education  and  difcipline.  The 
Greeks  acquired  by  their  gymnaftic  exercifes  a 
robuft  confutation,  and  agility  of  limbs.  The  fuc- 
cefsful  competitor  for  the  crown  of  victory,  by 
running  the  race,  hurling  the  fpear,  or  driving  the 
chariot,  obtained  no  lefs  renown  for  himfelf  than 
he  reflected  on  his  family  and  his  country  ;  and  he 
was  exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  applauding  mul- 
titudes to  the  fummit  of  human  felicity.  The  poll 
of  honour  in  battle  was  the  reward  of  his  courage, 
alacrity,  and  ikill  in  the  Olympic  contefts.  Their 
frequent  exercife  in  war  enured  the  Greeks  to  hard- 
fhips  and  fatigue,  and  accuftomed  them  to  thofe 
rapid  movements  in  the  field,  which  frequently  de- 
cided the  fa,te  of  armies.     Thofe  who  fignalifed 

J>  iEfchylus  flourifhed  B.C.  48$.  Herodotus  445.  Thucy- 
dides 426.  Lyfias  412.  Xenophon  400.  lfocrates  377.  De- 
mofthenes  350. 

them- 
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themfelves  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Platsea,  had  before  obtained  rewards  at  the  public 
games.  There  the  flame  of  emulation  was  kindled, 
which  afterwards  burned  with  inextinguifhable  ar- 
dour, whenever  they  ftimulated  each  other  by  the 
moil  powerful  confiderations,  to  fight  for  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  and 
the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  children  c. 

Their  clofe  and  firm  phalanx,  formed  of  the  moft 
robuft  and  hardy  youth  in  the  front  ranks,  and  the 
moft  fteady  veterans  in  the  rear,  was  fcarcely  to  be 
refifted  by  any  fupei  iority  of  undifciplined  numbers. 
Upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  of  iron,  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  coats  of  mail,  and  -pro- 
tected by  mafTy  bucklers,  their  legs  were  fenced 
with  brazen  greaves,  and  their  oflfenfive  weapons 
were  two-edged  fwords,  and  long  fpears.  The  Per- 
uana on  the  contrary,  in  companion  with  the  troops 
of  Greece,  formed  only  an  irregular  crowd,  com- 
pofed  of  various  nations d.   Their  weapons  of  attack 

were 

c  Such  was  the  exhortation  which  refounded  through  the  leading 
fquadron  of  their  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Salamis : 
SI  «7ar$i;  "EMu»w»  »tij 

EXffSlfSTE   <OTXTflO  ,     lXct/'Gf()3TI    Of 

n£>Q«f>   yt»a?xaj,   Scwi  te  <arxrpasur  to  , 

©nxa?  re  <mfoy<»uu  iEfchyli  Perfae,  1.  400. 

*  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  167.  Mitford's 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  There  is  a  fall  and  poetical  enumeration 
of  the  troops  that  followed  Xerxes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Per/at 
of  JEfchylus.     He  defcribes  what  he  faw,  for  he  fought  at  Mara, 

thon, 
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were  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  their  left  hands  fup- 
ported  light  targets  of  ofier,  upon  their  heads  they 
wore  filken  turbans,  and  their  bodies  were  covered 
with  plates  of  thin  metal.  But  their  inferiority, 
when  compared  with  their  enemies,  was  in  no  re- 
fpect  fo  manifeft,  as  in  the  want  of  emulation  and 
public  fpirit.  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  fettered  by 
the  bondage  of  tyranny.  They  were  infenfible  to 
that  love  of  glory,  and  to  that  pure  and  difinterefted 
fpirit  of  enterprize,  which  fired  the  bread  of  every 
Grecian  foldier,  and  prompted  him  to  feek  the  field 
of  battle,  as  the  nobleft  fphere  for  the  exercife  of 
his  talents. 

"  While  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  recommencing 
their  march  from  Thermopylae,  fome  Arcadians 
were  tempted  by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's 
riches  and  liberality,  to  offer  their  fervices  to  him. 
Herodotus  feems  to  relate  their  (lory,  not  more  for 
the  purpofes  of  eulogy,  than  of  admonition  to  his 
country.  They  were  introduced,  he  fays,  to  the 
prefence  of  Xerxes,  and  being  afked  what  was 
doing  in  Greece,  they  anfwered  with  great  fimpli- 
city,  that  it  was  the  feafon  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  that  confequently,  the  Greeks  were  amufing 
themfelves  with  feeing  athletic  exercifes,  and  horfe- 
races.     Being  again  afked  what  was  the  reward  of 

thon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea.  He  reprefents  the  Perfian  army  as 
chiefly  confiding  of  cavalry,  and  armed  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

the 
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the  conquerors  in  thofe  games,  they  anfwered,  an 
olive  garland.  Upon  which,  Tritantaxhmcs,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Perfia,  exclaimed — 
O  Mardonius,  what  a  people  have  you  brought  us 
to  fight  againft,  who  contend  among  themidves — 
not  for  riches,  but  for  virtue  H" 

e  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  394. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Hie  Ilijtory  of  Greece  continued. 


Arts  and  Literature. 

1  HE  fame  fpirit  of  competition  which  roufed  the 
Grecian  cities  to  contend  for  victory  and  renown, 
excited  them  to  a  rivalry  of  talents.  As  foon  as 
the  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  inroads  of 
barbarians  were  removed,  they  began  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  elegance ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Perfian 
power,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  con- 
taining an  intermediate  fpace  of  180  years,  dis- 
played the  genius  of  Greece  mining  with  its  brightest 
fplendour.  The  name  of  the  painter  and  the  fculp- 
tor  was  celebrated  in  feftivals;  their  works  were 
exhibited  at  the  public  games,  and  they  were  re- 
puted to  confer,  by  every  fpecimen  of  their  art, 
diftinguifhed  honour  upon  their  country.  The 
monuments  of  their  talents  reflected  luftre  upon 
their  ehara&er,  and  gave  it  the  higheft  refpeclafcri- 
lity ;  as  it  was  their  noble  province  to  exprefs  the 
likenefs  of  heroes,  and  to  embody  the  perfections 

of 
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of  the  gods*.  To  be  publicly  diftinguiflied  with 
higher  honours  than  his  competitors,  was, the  great 
object  of  the  art i ft,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace, 
beauty,  and  fpirit,  that  exquifite  expreflion  of  paf- 
fions,  and  appropriate  dignity  of  character,  which 
mark  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Laocoon.  And  if  the  opinion  of  fonie 
modern  connoilfeurs  be  well  founded,  that  thefe 
admirable  ftatues  are  the  productions  of  later 
artifts,  what  mull  we  conclude  the  originals  of  fuch 
mafterly  copies  to  have  been  t  Certainly  fuch  as  to 
raife  our  ideas  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  attainable 
perfection. 

The  arts  called  forth  by  the  moft  lively  images 
the  great  events  and  characters  of  hiftory.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  ftatues 
of  warriors,   magiftrates,   legillators,    philofophers 

*  For  the  caufes  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greek  artifts,  fee 
Winkelmann's  elegant  and  pleafing  work,  torn.  ii.  p.  I,  Sec. 
A  beautiful  chapter  on  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Decline  of  Arts 
in  Greece,  may  be  found  in  torn.  i.  p.  37.  torn.  ii.  c.  t.  For  a 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  fee  Spence's  Poly- 
metis,  p.  66.  Winkelmann,  torn.  ii.  p.  75. — the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere, Spence,  p.  83.  Winkelmann,  torn.  iii.  p.  195. — the  Lao- 
coon, torn.  i.  p.  68. 

*  The  moft  famous  apographnm  or  copy  of  our  day  is  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  The  attitude  of  this  ftatue,  like  the  works  of  Poly- 
cletus,  proves  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Gnidus,  and  the 
infeription  it  bears  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Marietti  as  another,  for- 
gery.'*    Pauw,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

and 
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and  orators.  In  one  place  flood  Miltiades,  frowning 
cleftruCtiou  on  Perfia ;  in  another,  the  placid  So- 
crates, the  thoughtful  Solon,  and  the  empaflioned 
Demofthenes.  Every  ftreet  prefented  an  Athenian 
with  fome  itriking  example  of  valour,  wifdom,  or 
patriotism.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  faw 
fome  monument  raifed  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of 
his  anceftors  ;  and  the  precious  tribute  of  the  arts, 
fo  liberally  paid  to  all  perfons  of  genius,  courage, 
and  virtue,  gave  the  keeneft  incitement  to  the  dif- 
play  of  every  fpecies  of  excellence b. 

Thus  is  difplayed  to  our  view  a  profpecl;  moft  de- 
lightful to  every  cultivated  mind ;  for  we  behold 
Greece  in  her  moft  flouriihing  ftale,  adorned  by 
literature,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  nature  of  the 
country  was  congenial  with  the  temper  of  its  inha- 

k  Winkelmann  diftinguifhes  the  ftyles  of  ancient  art.  One 
fpecies  he  calls  the  highfyle,  for  which  the  works  of  Phidias, 
Polycletus,  and  Myron  were  celebrated.  Their  principal  object 
was  to  combine  beauty  with  fublimity.  Their  figures  difcovered 
a  certain  hardnefs  of  execution,  when  compared  with  the  flowing 
contour,  and  elegant  forms  of  their  fucceflbrs.  A  fpecimen  of  this 
high  ftyle  is  the  Pallas  of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the  Niobe  and 
her  daughters  of  the  Villa  de  Medici.  Another  fpecies  is  the 
fine  fijle,  distinguished  from  the  former  by  grace.  It  commenced 
with  Praxiteles,  and  gained  its  height  under  Lyfippus  and  Apelles, 
in  'the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  this  fpecies  are  the^ 
Zephyr,  expreflive  of  tranquil  joy,  in  the  aft  of  gently  waving 
his  wings  :  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  heads  upon  the 
medals  of  the  ifle  of  Naxos.  Other  examples  are,  a  Mufe  larger 
than  life,  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  another  Mufe  in  the  Pope's 
Gardens  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  Winkelmann,  Art.  d'Antiquit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  219. 

vol.  i.  y  bitants, 
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bitants,  and  their  eves  were  familiarifed  to  rapid 
ft  reams,  craggy  mountains,  venerable  forefts,  and 
fertile  vales.  Romantic  objects,  patented  to  them 
on  all  fides,  waked  theeuthufiafm  of  the  mind,  and 
charmed  the  imagination.  Greece  indeed,  exhi- 
bited a  moft  extraordinary  fcene ;  for  at  a  period, 
when  all  Unrounding  nations  were  obfeured  by  in- 
tellectual darknefs,  and  were  barbarous  and  unpo- 
Jiiliecl,  her  fons  unfolded  the  full  powers  of  their 
tranfeendent  genius.  Their  aftive  intellect,  not 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  refinement,  nor  dif- 
traded  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  exerted  itlelf 
with  ardour,  followed  up  many  of  its  inventions 
with  perfeveranee,  awd  ibared  to  the  moft  aftoui th- 
ing heights  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  fnblime.  To 
other  countries  they  were  doubtlefs  indebted  for 
fome  rude  and  imperfect,  eifiys  of  art,  feience,  and 
philofophy  ;  but  it  was  their  peculiar  glory  to  ihape 
them  into  beauty,  and  methodife  them  into  fyftem. 

Homer,  the  great  Father  of  Epic  fong,  firft  in- 
voked the  mufes,  charmed  the  ear  with  the  match- 
lels  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  prefented  in  his 
incomparable  works  the  moft  ftriking  pictures  of 
ancient  manners,  the  niceft  difcriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  moil  beautiful  profpecf  s  of  nature c. 
To  the  invention  of  a  poet,  he  unites  the  feelings 
of  a  philanthropic  He  celebrates  the  arts  which 
fultain  and  adorn  human  life,  and  breathes  the  molt 

e  B.  C.  907.  For  a  glowing  paflage  on  the  genius  of  Homer, 
the  fource  of  the  beauties  of  the  tragedy,  painting,  eloquence,  and 
icuipturt  of  Greece,  fee  Anacharfis,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

5  lively 
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lively  fentiments  of  piety,  patriotifm,  anil  focial 
affection.  As  he  deferibes  thofe  mileries  of  man 
which  fpfmg  from  dishonour,  difeord,  and  war, 
there  is  an  air  of  deep  folemnity  diffufed  over  his 
poems ;  and  in  this  refpeet,  as  well  as  in  his  pic- 
ture of  primeval  manners,  there  is  a  clofe  affinity 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  His  genius, 
like  the  Jupiter  he  deferibes,  is  fupreme  inmajefty, 
when  compared  with  that  of  all  other  poets,  and  is 
never  exerted  in  a  manner  which  harmonifes  fo 
perfectly  with  its  powers,  as  when  he  foars  to  the 
fublime.  Among  the  numerous  circumftances  which 
may  be  related  to  his  praife,  it  is  furely  not  the 
lead  extraordinary,  that  the  beauty  and  contrivance 
of  his  fables,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the 
various  exertions  of  his  genius,  elevated  at  once 
by  one  mighty  effort  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  almoft  all  the  merit 
of  fucceeding  poets  has  confided  in  following, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

The  tragic  mufe  gradually  improved  her  charms, 
gained  the  full  dignity  of  her  character,  and  fpoke 
the  genuine  language  of  the  paflions.  She  ani- 
mated the  Greeks  with  that  original  fpirit  of  dra- 
matic excellence,  which  the  Romans,  however  fond 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  found  to  be  unattainable. 

She  firft  enlivened  the  fcenes  of  vEschylus  with 
wild  fublimityd,  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  the 
poliilied  and  energetic  Sophocles,  and  taught 
guaiPiDEs   to  breathe   his   pathetic   and  moral 

«  B.  C.  485. 

y  2  ftrains. 
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{trains  \  Comedy  amirfed  the  Athenians  in  its 
ruder  (late  with  the  coarfe  licentioufnefs  and  broad 
humour  of  Aristophanes,  and,  in  its  more  pleating 
and  elegant  garb,  charmed  them  with  the  ehatte 
fentiment  and  diversified  characters  of  Mkxaxdeh'. 
To  this  admired  writer,  thegreateft  ornament  of  the 
new  comedy,  arc  alert  bed  no  lets  than  105  plays. 
Only  the  titles  of  73,  and  fome  ihort  fragments,  have 
efeaped  the  ravages  of  time.  The  ftile  of  thefe  pre- 
cious relicks  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  the  turn  of 
thought  is  ferious  and  fevere.  Of  the  vivacity  of  his 
comic  powers,  the  artifice  of  his  plots,  or  the  excel- 
lence of  his  characters,  we  can  form  no  jufter  idea 
than  from  the  imitations  of  Terence.  Such  was  the 
high  eftimation  in  which  Quintilian  held  his  pro- 
ductions, as  to  aflert,  that  he  efteemed  them  furti- 
cient  to  form  the  character  of  an  orator,  and  that 
Menander  had  eclipfed  all  other  comic  writers  by  the 
dazzling  fplendour  of  his  genius g. 

t  B.C.  433.  ?  B.C.  320. 

*  Quint,  lib.  x.  c.  1.  No  compliment  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Menander  more  poetical  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Tanaquil  Faber  : 

Sacrum  Mcnandri  peftus 

Aura  jam  reliquerat, 

Vagulaque  animula 

Ely  lias  penetrarat  oras; 

Turn  dolore  percitae 

Virgineafque  : 

Suffufae  lachrymis  genas, 
1  Hue  &  illuc  curfitarunt 

Perque  lutos,  perque  montcs 

Perque  vallium  finus 

Curiirarunt  Gratiae, 

Querentes  fibi 

Queis  nova  fedibus 

Templa  poncre  pofiint. 
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Of  the  fublime  flights  of  Pindar,  the  celebrated 
"bard  of  Thebes,  we  can  only  judge  by  his  \\'\v  re- 
maining Odes,  which  are  laid  to  Ik*  far  inferior  to 
his  Hymns  unfortunately  loll.  lie  celebrates  the 
victors  in  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  particularly 
Hiero  of  Syracufe,  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  and 
rehearfes  the  praifes  of  the  cities  from  whence  they 
fpiang.  His  di&ion  is  itrong,  his  images  bold, 
various,  and  vivid,  his  tranfitions  rapid,  and  his 
numbers  irregular.  Modern  imitations  of  his  man- 
ner, except  a  few  by  Horace,  Dryden,  and  (J ray, 
are  tame  and  fpiritlefs  ;  and  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  his  grandeur  of  thought,  and  truly 
poetical  fire,  than  pictures  of  the  eruption  of  jEtna, 
which  is  a  favourite  lubject  of  his  defcription,  are 
to  the  real  appearance  of  that  mountain. 

"  Forth  from  whofe  nitrous  caverns  ifluing  rife 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempeftuous  fire, 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mifts  the  noon-day  Ikies  ; 
While  wrapt  in  fmoke  the  eddying  flames  afpire, 
Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous,  roar, 
Far  o'er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour  h." 

At  a  much  later  period,   Theocritus  deferibed 
the  rural  manners,  and  romantic  fcenes,  of  Sicily, 

h  Weft's  Pindar. 
T«k  %ptvya*i»t  pi*  ttitKa- 

Ex  \t.\iyur  tea-yctv'  -artlafMi 

A    aixtpatiffi*  f*i»  «r£o^ti*!i  poor  xttir>3 

'.  n»  f  ig«  VQtiu  •a'Xa-x.x  av>  vxletyv. 

Pind.  riffl»a  d.  Heyne,  p.  188. 

y  3  in 
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in  his  Paftorals,  which,  like  the  rofcs  glittering 
with  the  dew  chops  of  the  morning,  are  freih  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  ever  attract  us  with  the 
charms  of  originality. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  compofition,  an 
early  attention  was  paid  to  hiftory.  Herodotus 
recorded  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as 
fome  of  the  mod  glorious  proofs  of  Grecian  valour, 
in  an  eafy  and  unaffected  narrative1 ;  and  a  model 
of  authentic  and  accurate  detail  was  given  to  man* 
kind  by  the  grave  and  impartial  Thucydides. 
Through  his  obfeurity  a  certain  brightnefs  fome- 
times  appears,  which,  like  the  flaihes  of  lightning 
in  a  dark  night,  breaks  forth,  and  dazzles  his  readers. 
The  divine  Socrates  allured  his  countrymen  to  vir- 

1  For  a  general  account  of  the  Greek  hiflorians,  fee.  Rollin's 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 

Monboddo,  in  vol.  iv.  b.  ii.  c.  10.  of  his  Origin  and  Progrefs 
of  Language,  has  given  a  very  excellent  account  of  the  ftyle, 
hiftory,  and  character  of  Herodotus.  See  likewife  Warton  on 
Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  385.  and  Athenian  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
Herodotus  fcems  at  prefent  to  be  again  rifing  into  credit,  and 
recovering  from  the  charge  brought  againft  him  by  Richardfon, 
Sir  W.  Jones,  and  Hume.  The  truth  of  many  of  his  defcriptions 
is  confirmed  by  recent  obfervations.  When  Volney  treats  of  the 
pyramids,  which,  including  the  three  large  ones,'  amount  to  thirty 
or  forty,  at  the  dillance  of  only  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  the 
dimenfions  of  not  one  of  which  have  been  accurately  taken,  though 
the  ftruftures  are  now  2647  years  old,  he  eftablifnes  the  opinion 
of  their  having  been  fcpulchral  monuments ;  and  vindicates  the 
teftimony  of  Herodotus  againft  the  fcepticifm  of  the  moderns, 
who  try  every  thing  by  the  tafte  and  ideas  of  their  contempora- 
lie*. 

tue 
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tue  by  the  charms  of  familiar  conversation,  and 
brought  the  mod  ufeful  kind  of  knowledge  from 
the  fchools  of  philofophy  to  reform  the  manners  of 
his  countrymen.  His  labours  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  abftrufe  and  frivolous  Speculations  to  the 
amendment  of  their  conduct,  form  a  curious  epoch 
in  the  hil'tory  of  the  human  mind  \  To  two  of 
his  moft  enlightened  difciples  we  are  indebted  tor 
the  interefting  detail  of  his  converfations,  fenti- 
ments,  and  actions.  Their  refpeetive  defences 
or  apologies,  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  injured 
matter's  character,  are  ftrongly  marked  by  the  pecu- 
liar dilpolition  of  the  writers,  and  coincide  in  the 
principal  topics  of  vindication.  Plato,  who  united 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  wiidom  of  the  mo- 
ral i  ft  and  the  fubtlety  of  the  metaphytician,  adorned 
the  leifons  of  philofophy  with  the  luxuriant  flowers 
of  fancy,  and  applied  his  ardent  and  deep  fpecula- 
tions to  trace  the  great  author  of  the  univerfe 
through  the  difplay  of  his  works,  and  to  prove  the 
immortal  nature  of  the  foul1.  Xexophon  the 
fcholar,  the  warrior,  and  the  fage,  among  other 
excellent  productions,  recorded  the  retreat  of  him- 
felf  and  his  brave  countrymen,  through  hofts  of 
barbarous  foes,  in  a  circumftantial  and  animated 
narrative  ;  and,  combining  the  beauties  of  fiction 
with  the  traditions  of  hiftory,  portrayed  in  the  elder 

k  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  fee 
Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacra?,  part  ii.  p.  46.  Gillies,  vol.  i. 
p,  476.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  l  B.  C.  400. 

y  4  Cyrus 
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Cyrus  the  character  of  an  accomplished  monarch. 
All  his  works  are  interfperfed  with  the  100ft  en- 
gaging fentiments  of  morality,  and  charm  with  the 
matchlefs  grace  of  genuine  fimplicity  m.  Aris- 
totle, the  moft  eminent  fcholar  of  Plato,  did  not 
embrace  the  fublime  opinions  of  his  great  matter 
upon  divine  fubje&s,  nor  copy  his  florid  ftyle  of 
writing".  His  various  works  are  remarkable  for 
a  fimplicity  and  a  feverity  of  compofjtion.  Autho- 
ritative and  profound  in  all  his  opinions,  he  carried 
his  indefatigable  refearches  not  only  into  natural, 
political,  and  moral  fubjecls,  but  inveftigated  the 
principles  of  elegant  literature,  and  applied  his 
judgment  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  various 
branches  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  As  a  logician 
he  reigned  with  defpotic  fway  over  the  fehools  of 
Europe  for  many  ages,  but  by  a  revolution,  com- 
mon to  human  opinions,  many  of  his  works,  hi 
the  prcfent  times,  are  more  admired  than  ftudied 

The  liberty  of  Greece  gave  free  fcope  to  the 
efforts  of  public  fpcakers.  The  Athenians  were 
gratified  with  liftening  to  the  fpeeches  of  the  artful 
Lyfias,  the  bold  Demades,  the*  polite  and  empalhoncd 
Hyperides,  the  ftvere  Lycurgus,  and  the  diffuie  and 

m  The  pattern  of  perfeft  fimplicity  ;  every  where  fmooth,  har- 
moniou*,  and  pure  ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and 
the  myftic ;  afcending  but  rarely  into  the  fublime  ;  nor  then  fo 
much  truftibg  to  the  colours  of  ftyle,  as  to  the  intrinfic  dignity  of 
tie  fentiment  itfelf.     Harris's  Her.  p.  423. 

f  Ariitotle,  B.  C.  345. 

learned 
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learned  JEfchines.  But  the  palm  of  eloquence,  thus 
contended  for  by  his  countrymen,  is  juftlv  afligned 
to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Philippics.  Severe 
and  majeftic  energy  is  the  charaCteriftic  of  the  i'en- 
timents  and  language  of  Demostukxks*.  lie  was 
too  ferious  and  too  dignified  to  aim  at  the  orna- 
ments of  ftyle,  except  fueh  as  were  manly  and 
appropriate ;  he  was  too  ardent  to  be  dirfufe,  and 
too  eager  for  action  to  wafte  his  time  upon  the  cir- 
cuitous arts  of  mild  perfuafion.  It  was  his  great 
object  to  aftouhh  by  unexpected  dailies  of  thought, 
to  terrify  by  lively  images  of  danger,  and  to  con- 
vince by  the  moil  imprelTive,  and  moft  eonelufive 
arguments.  While  he  roufed  his  ilothful  and  pro- 
craftinating  countrymen  to  check  the  advances, 
and  revenge  the  aggreilions,  of  Philip  of  Maccdon, 
who  was  both  a  crafty  and  powerful  enemy ;  his 
orations  equally  proved  the  degeneracy  of  their 
manners,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  own  genius. 
And  what  muft  have  been  the  commanding  power 
of  his  deliveri),  to  which  even  JEfchines,  his  great 
and  able  rival,  according  to  his  own  candid  ac- 
knowledgment, could  not  do  juftice  !  The  energy 
of  his  manner,  the  modulation  of  his  voice,  and  dig- 
nity of  his  action,  correfponded  with  the  force  and 
the  compafs  of  his  reafoning,  and  combined  to  form 
the  orator,  to  whom  is  defervedly  afligned  the  fore- 
moft  place  in  the  records  of  eloquence p. 

To 

c  Demofthcnes,  B.  C.  339. 

*  "  The  Roman  orator  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical,  his  figures 
are  too  ftriking  and  palpable,  the  divisions  of  his  difcourfe  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  fchools.     The  manner  of 

Dcmoithcnes 
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To  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  improvement,  if  not 
the  invention  of  grammar,  logic,  eriticifm,  meta- 
phvfics,  muuY,  geometry,  medicine,  and  aftronomy; 
and  many  of  the  terms  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe 
arts  and  fciences,  clearly  point  out  the  country  from 
which  we  have  derived  them.  The  refined  inven- 
tion of  builders  embeilimed  their  cities  with  thofe 
regular,  well-proportioned,  and  elegant  fpecimens 
or' architecture,  which  difplayed  the  various  forms 
of  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  orders. 
Athens  was  filled  with  temples,  theatres, porticos, and 
veftibules,  of  matchlefs  fymmetry  and  grandeur; 
and  the  pencils  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhaiius,  and  Polyg- 
notus,  and  the  chifels  of  Alcamenes,  Phideas,  and 
Polycletus,  decorated  them  with  the  moll  beautiful 
pictures,  bufts,  and  ftatues.  The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exertions 
of  artifts,  and  their  facrifices,  afTemblies,  and  pro- 
ceflions,  were  equally  well  adapted  to  painting, 
bas-relief,  and  fculpture.  Thefe  artifts  animated 
the  Parian  marble,  and  gave  life  and  paflion  to  the 

Demofthenes  is  more  chafte  than  that  of  Cicero.  Could  it  dq 
copied,  its  fuccefs  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  aflembly. 
It  is  rapid  harmony  exaftly  adjufted  to  the  fenfe  :  it  is  vehement 
reafoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art  :  it  is  difdain,  bold- 
nefs,  anger,  and  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  ftrcam  of  argu- 
ment :  and  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
prefent  to  us  the  models,  which  approach  the  neareft  to  perfec- 
tion." Hume's  Effays^  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Travels  of  Anacharfis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  116.  The  character  of  his  genius,  vol.  v.  p.  184. 
Leland's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation  of  Demofthenes,  ift,  ad, 
3d,  and  4th,  Philippic,  and  ift,  2d,  and  3d,  Olynthiac  Ora- 
tions. 


glowin 
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glowing  canvafs.  The  continual  view  of  the  human 
body  in  the  baths,  and  at  the  public  games,  taini- 
liarifed  the  artiiis  to  the  contemplation  of  forms 
the  moft  elegant,  and  attitudes  the  molt  graceful. 
They  copied  the  faireft  appearances  of  nature,  and 
by  combining  the  fcattercd  beauties  of  various  per- 
fons  in  one  fubject,  gave  no  very  inadequate  repre- 
fentation  of  that  ideal  excellence  which  filled  their 
glowing  imaginations.  Theirs  likewife  was  that 
exquiiite  judgment,  the  companion  of  genius,  which 
inilantly  felecting  from  art  or  nature  whatever  was 
excellent,  gave  to  their  works  an  irrefiftible  charm. 
Such  indeed  was  the  diffufion  of  tafte,  that  even, 
the  common  people,  by  conftantly  furveying  the 
fineft  fpecimens  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and 
hearing  the  moft  fmiihed  compolltions  recited  in 
the  theatres,  and  public  aifemblies,  became  quali- 
fied to  appreciate,  with  correct  judgment,  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  their  countrymen. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  SubjeB  continued. 

AFTER  fuch  a  digreffion  as  the  foregoing,  which, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  can  require  no  apology,  as  the 
arts  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  meridian 
glory,  are  the  fubje&s  of  it ;  we  unite  the  broken 
thread  of  hiftory  by  remarking,  that  the  memorable 
war  of  Peloponnefus  derived  its  origin  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  defirous  of 
humbling  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  making  their 
own  city  the  centre  of  Grecian  dominion  \  As 
the  Athenians  pofifcfTed  only  a  territory  of  86  fquare 
leagues,  while  that  of  the  Spartans  confifted  of  250, 
they  were  compelled  to  make  the  moft  vigorous 
exertions  to  counterbalance,  by  every  means,  the 
fuperior  refources  of  their  rivals.  To  the  difgrace 
of  a  people  fo  refined  and  civilized,  this  war  was 
carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  Barbarians,  and 
prefented  a  wide  fcene  of  calamity  and  difhefs,  of 
cabal  and  civil  difcord,  of  mifconduct  and  cruelty. 
Athens  was  defolated  by  a  peftilential  fever,  far 
more  definitive  than  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  yet 
it  tended  not  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  her  citi- 
zens upon  any  meafures  of  peace  \    The  capricious 

Alcibiades 
•  B.C.  431. 
b  De  Pauw,  vol.  i.  p.  115.    Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  chap.  47,  48, 

ice.  Edit.  Bipont.  torn.  ii.  p.  71. 

"  This 
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Alcibiades  held  forth  tlie  pofTeflion  of  Sicily  as  a 
deniable  object  of  conqueft.  To  achieve  this  enter- 
prife,  the  moft  fplendid  and  powerful  fleet  that  ever 
left  the  harbour  of  Athens,  failed  for  the  bay  of 
Syraeufe  under  his  command c.  Becoming  a  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  faction,  he  abandoned  the  expe- 
dition, and  by  flight  fhunned  the  fate  to  which  he 
was  fentenced.  By  his  advice,  the  Spartans  rein- 
forced the  Syracufans,  and  the  ftorm  of  their  united 
vengeance  fell  upon  the  Athenians ;  not  a  Angle 
fhip  returned  home,  and  a  few  only  of  the  great 
numbers,  who  compofed  their  army  and  navy, 
efcaped  death  or  captivity.  For  a  ftriking  detail 
of  thefe  events,  we  are  indebted  to  Thucydides, 
who,  holding  the  rank  of  a  commander  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of 
many  of  the  tranfaetions  which  he  has  related. 
To  his  nervous  defcription  of  facts,  he  has  added 

"  This  difeafe  affli&ed  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  Cum- 
mer. It  is  conficicred  by  Haller,  and  other  modern  phyficians, 
as  nothing  more  than  a  contagious  fever.  To  feek  in  Ethiopia 
the  origin  of  a  diforder,  fo  evidently  arifing  from  multitudes  of 
men  heaped  and  preffed  together,  would  be  abfurd  ;  efpecially  as 
its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  was 
totally  unknown  in  every  other  part  of  Greece."  De  Pauw, 
vol.  i.  p.  121. 

The  poets  have  fhewn  their  approbation  of  this  affefting 
accounuof  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  adopting  many  of  its  images 
into  fimilar  defcriptions.  Lucretius,  book  vi.  ver.  1136,  Sec. 
Virgil  in  the  third  Georgic,  ver.  478.  and  ^Eneid  iii.  ver.  13-. 
and  Ovid  and  Statius  have  all  followed  Thucydides.  This  is 
the  fubftance  of  the  remark  of  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graze,  lib.  ii. 
chap.  25. 

c  Thucydides,  lib.vi.  chap.  19,  20,  22,  &c. 

proofs 
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proofs  of  the  fplendid  abilities  which  the  great  ora» 
tors  of  this  period  difplayed,  and  has  given  us 
fome  examples  of  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Pericles  ; 
— and  more  efpecially  when  he  pronounced  a  fune- 
ral oration  upon  the  foldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the 

fcrvice  of  their  country  *. 

■ 

The  irrcfiftible  force  of  thunder,  and  the  vivid 
flaflies  oi  lightning,  were  the  figurative  allufions 
ufed  to  convey  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles. 
His  talents  raifed  him  to  the  fole  admin ift ration  of 
public  affairs,  and  he  guided  at  his  fovereign  dif- 
pofal  a  capricious  populace  for  fifteen  years'.  To 
the  people  he  looked  for  diftinctions  and  honours, 
and  to  them  he  facrificed  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient conftitution.  The  engine  of  his  popularity 
was  corruption.  With  the  public  money,  originally 
deftined  for  the  defence  of  Attica  in  cafe  of  inva- 
fion,  he  rewarded  his  countrymen  for  attending  the 
public  aiTemblics,  and  enabled  every  one  of  them, 
by  the  fanciion  of  an  exprefs  law,  to  receive  a  gra- 
tuity for  reporting  to  their  favourite  diverfions  of 
the  theatre.  His  fame  would  reft  upon  a  very  weak 
foundation,  if  it  was  only  fupported  by  the  fuccefs 
of  his  axl  nun  lit  ration,  in  bending  the  inclinations  of 
his  citizens  to  his  own  political  plans,  and  facrificing 
their  independence  to  his  ambition. 

But  fortunately  for  his  reputation  he  has  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  molt  unbiafled  men  in  his  favour; 

*  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  c.  2  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 
e  B.C.  430. 

for, 
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-for,  from  the  high  encomium  of  Socrates,  the  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  and  the  candic)  and  honourable 
teftimony  of  Thucydides,  who  was  baniihed  at  his 
mitigation,  we  may  juftly  conclude  that  he  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts  ;  that  as  a  public  fpeaker  he  was 
moll  eloquent ;  that  as  a  itatefman,  his  abilities 
Mere  conlummate ;  and  that  in  the  midft  of  the 
cruelty  ami  venality  of  his  countrymen,  he  difdained 
the  acquifition  of  wealth,  and  abhorred  the  practice 
of  revenge. 

Twenty-feven  years  put  a  period  to  the  war  of 
Peloponneius,  and  extinguimed  the  glory  of  the 
Athenians.  The  burning  of  their  fleet,  and  the 
demolition  of  thofe  walls  of  the  city,  the  expence 
of  which  had  been  defrayed  by  the  fpoils  and  trea- 
fures  of  the  Perfians,  attefted  the  triumph  of  Ly- 
fander,  the  ambitious,  but  uncorrupt  general  of  the 
Spartans.  Thrafybulus,  with  a  fmall  band  of  friends, 
erfe&ed  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
received  an  olive  crown  as  the  fole  reward  of  this 
heroic  action.  Cimon  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
difgraced  country,  and,  after  a  fignal  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemouian  navy,  re-eftablimed  its  ancient  go- 
vernment. While  Athens  was  again  rifing  to  glory 
and  diftinc"tion,  the  Thebans,  under  the  conduct  of 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  whofe  focial  virtues 
and  military  talents  did  equal  honour  to  their  illuf- 
trious  characters,  checked  the  power  of  Sparta  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Leuclra  rewarded  their  valour 
with  complete  fuccefs.  But  the  fun  of  Theban 
greatnefs  fet  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  where  Epa- 
minondas 
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minondas  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory  r.  Nor 
did  Athens  long  enjoy  the  revival  of  her  power ; 
for  Philip  of  Macedon,  equally  diioYgoHhed  by  the 
pfofiigacy  of  his  conduct,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his 
ambition,  obtained  the  Sovereignty  of  Greece,  no 
Jefs  by  intrigues  and  corruption,  than  by  his  prowefs 
in  the  Held.  The  victory  of  Chasronea  extinguilhed 
the  independence  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  and  the 
fucceeding  events  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
empire  s. 

The  moft  remarkable  changes  by  flow  degrees 
took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Mace- 
donian, and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  power.  When; 
as  Xenophon  remarked,  it  was  cuftomary  to  adorn 
the  fea its  of  Attica  with  the  coftly  viands  of  Sicily 
and  Ada  Minor,  the  luxury  of  repafts  became  fatal 
to  the  manners  of  the  people.  Private  extravagance 
kept  pace  with  public  profulion  ;  inftead  of  the 
bread,  herbs,  and  fimple  fare,  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  the  Athenians  availed  themfelves  of 
their  exteniive  commerce  to  import  the  dainties  of 
diftant  coafts,  which  were  ferved  up  with  all  the 
refinements  of  culinary  art.  In  lu  miner,  the  deli- 
cious wines  of  Cyprus  were  Cooled  with  fnow ;  and 
in  winter,  garlands  of  flowers,   procured  at  great 

(  A  fine  fketch  of  the  chara&er  of  Epaminondas  is  given  in  the 
Travels  of  Anacharfis,  v.  ii.  p.  80.  And  one  not  lefs  appropriate 
occurs  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  p.  127. 
Cicero  preferred  him  to  all  the  Grecian  heroes — "  Epaminondas 
princcps  meo  judicio  Graecia;."  «  K.  C.  338. 

expence, 
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fxpence,  adorned  the  tables,  and  encircled  the 
heads  of  this  luxuriant  people.  The  martial  fongs 
of  their  anceftors  became  unfashionable;  and  pa- 
rafites,  dancers,  and  buffoons,  crowded  their 
fumptuous  feafts.  An  exceflive  fondnefs  for  horfes, 
and  the  purfuits  of  the  chace  exhaufted  the  finances 
of  the  youths,  who  were  vitiated  by  their  inter- 
courfe  witli  harlots,  or  corrupted  by  the  licentious 
philofophy  of  fophiils^  Difdaining  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  their  progenitors,  and  blind  to  the 
encroachments  of  politic  and  enterprifing  enemies, 
they  gave  a  loofe  to  luxury,  and  licentioufnefs. 
The  public  revenues,  which  had  been  formerly 
expended  in  the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies, 
were  lavifhed  upon  theatrical  exhibitions,  games, 
and  felt ivals.  Frivilous  curiofity  and  tame  ii  reso- 
lution became  the  characleriftics  of  a  people,  whom 
no  fenfe  of  danger  or  fhame  could  roufe  to  martial 
exertions,  even  when  their  enemies  were  (tripping 
them  of  their  mod  valuable  territories,  and  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  fteps  to  Athens  itfelf. 

The  death  of  Philip h  induced  the  Athenians  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  The  alacrity  of 
his  renowned  fucceflbr  was  foon  difplayed  in  fub* 
duing,  and  his  clemency  in  pardoning,  their  de- 
fection. The  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  undertook  his  expedition  againft  Darius  with 
a  view  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Greece,  form  an 
interefting    portion    of   this    period    of    hiftory. 

h  B.  C.  335. 
-   Vol.  1.  z  Although 
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Although  the  Greeks  were  deprived  during  his 
feign  of  their  independence,  yet  they  M'ere  left  at 
full  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  in- 
clinations, with  refpeft  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  and  even  in  martial  affairs  they  fliared  the 
triumphs  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  Eaft. 

This  great  and  accomplished  Hero  was  himfelf 
diftinguiihed  by  a  love  of  the  arts  and  of  litera- 
ture: he  patronized  Lyfippus  themoft  eminent  fta- 
tuary,   and  Apelles  the  greateft  painter  of  his  age ; 
and  he  prefcrved  as  his  moft  invaluable  treafure,  a 
copy  of  his   favourite  Homer,    in   a  rich   cafket 
found  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius.     To  the  moft 
extraordinary  talents  he  united  an  ardent  and  un- 
controulable  temper,   headftrong  paffions,  and  an 
unquenchable  thirft  for  dominion.     Although  his 
conduct  was  tarnimed  with  fome  atrocious  fallies 
of    rage    and    cruelty,    yet    enlightened   by    the 
preeepts  of  Ariftotle,   to  whofe  judicious  care  his 
father   Philip   entrufred    him,     after   paying   that 
eminent  philofopher  the  moft  diftinguiihing  com- 
pliment a  tutor  ever  received,   he  improved  his  ex- 
ten  five  conqueils  to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 
Me  built  many  cities  in  the  mod  convenient  iitu- 
ations,   and  introduced  the  civilization  of  Greece 
into  barbarous  countries.     His  life  exhibited  many 
fplendid   examples    of  clemency,    humanity,  and 
generality,   even  amid  the  fervour  of  youth,   and 
the  impetuofity  of  victory.     His  race  of  glory  was 
indeed  Ihort ;  but  he  outftripped  all  his  competitors 
in  his  enterprifes,  as  well  as  in  his  fuccefs.     Even 
6*  after 
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after  making  full  allowances  for  the  fictions  and 
exaggerations  of  his  flattering  hiftorians,  the  moft 
authentic  accounts  of  his  life  are  fufficient  to 
prove,  if  we  recollect  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  his 
perfonal  ftrength  and  courage,  his  talents  for  war, 
the  vail;  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
his  rapid  conquefts,  that  he  was  one  of  the  mod 
extraordinary  perfonages,  whofe  hiftory  ftands  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  world1. 

Some  time  after  his  death  the  Athenians  folicited 
the  protection  of  the  Romans  to  iiielter  them  from 
the  oppreflion  of  Philip,  the  fecond  of  that  name, 
King  of  Maccdonlc.  Governed  in  appearance  by 
their  own  laws  and  iriagi urates,  they  were  obliged 
to  mow  the  moft  obfequious  attention  to  their 
protectors,  in  order  to  avoid  being  confidered  as 
the  ungrateful  abettors  of  rebellion  and  tumult. — 
The  decifions  for  war  or  peace,  the  exactions 
of  taxes,  and  all  political  regulations,  were  no 
longer  left  to  their  determination,  but  depended 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  fenate.  The  fpirit 
of  the  people  however  was  bent  to  obedience ;  and 
that  fubmiflion  to  foreign  command,  which  in  the 
days  of  Miltiades,  or  a  Cimon,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  worfe  than  death,  was  confidered  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Poly bi us  as  an  eafy,  and 
even  a  gratifying  homage*  Greece  could  however 
ftill  claim  the  glorious  fuperioriry  of  being  the 

1  For  a  fine  character  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  con-» 
firms  the  propriety  of  my  ftatement,  fee  Montefquieu,  liv.  x. 
c.  14.  *  B.  C.  190. 

2  S  Miftrels 
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Miftrefs  of  the  arts,  and  of  teaching  them  to  the 
uripolifhed  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  Romans 
were  gradually  refined  hy  the  people  they  had  fub- 
dued ;  and  the  captive  Greek  introduced  tafte, 
elegance,  and  literature  among  the  rough  war- 
riors of  Latium'. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome™  the 
Athenians,  actuated  by  their  ancient  love  of 
liberty,  efpoufed  the  cauie  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards of  Brutus  and  Cafiius ;  and  they  erected 
ftatues  of  thefe  illuftrious  patriots  near  thole  of 
Ilarmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  who  had  (lain  the 
tyrant  Ilipparchus.  Unfortunate  upon  both  occa- 
fions  in  the  part  they  took,  they  experienced  the 
clemency  both  of  Julius  and  of  Auguftus  Ca?far. 
Athens  was  long  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  the  feat  of  learning.  Here  Horace  completed 
his  education,  and  to  this  place  the  great  Roman 
Orator  fent  his  fon  to  be  inftrueled  by  Cratippus ; 
and  here  likewife  Pomponius,  his  accomplifhed 
and  virtuous  friend,  from  his  refidence  in  the 
country,  and  his  proficiency  in  its  literature,  ob- 
tained the  honourable  appellation  of  Atticus. 

That,  this  place  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  a  fubfequent  period,  we  learn  from  the 
eloquent  addrefs  of  St.  Paid,  fo  well  adapted  to 
the  favourite  purfuits  and  opinions  of  its  inhabi- 

1  Graecia  capta  fcrum  viftorem  cepit,  &  artes 

Intulit  agrefti  Latio Horat.  Epift.  2. 

m  B.  C.  50. 

3  tants. 
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tants".  And  that  their  fuperftitious  difpofltion 
ltill  remained,  was  evident  from  their  dedication  of 
an  altar  to  the  "  Unknown  God."  They  Mere  in- 
fluenced by  the  fame  eager  purfuit  of  novelty, 
which  had  marked  their  character  in  the  time  of 
Demofthenes ;  and  their  tafte  for  the  works  of  the 
poets  was  itill  flourishing  and  correct.  Under  the 
mild  empire  of  Trajan  °,  they  retained  their  fond- 
nefs  for  the  precious  monuments  of  fculpture,  as 
Pliny  mentions,  that  in  his  time  Athens  was  adorned 
with  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  ftatues.  They 
found  in  Adrian  a  generous  benefactor ;  he  bellowed 
upon  them  new  privileges ;  and  the  city  under  his 
aufpicious  influence  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  her 
former  glory.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite abode  of  philofophers ;  and  when  Synefius 
of  Alexandria,  an  elegant  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, vifited  it,  he  remarked,  that  the  celebrated 
colonade  or  porch,  from  which  the  Stoic  philofo- 
phers had  taken  their  name,  had  been  ftripped  of 
jts  elegant  pictures,  and  was  deferted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zeno, 

Alaric,  the  favagc  plunderer  of  Italy,  extended 
his  conquefts  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  fteps  by 
ruin  and  devaftation  p.  He  paifed  the  ftraight  of 
Thermopylae,  from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful, 
or  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  difafter  of  Xerxes,  and 
the   glory  of  Leonidas,   retired   as  he  advanced. 

■  Ads  xviii.     Demofthenis  Philip,  i. 
•  A.  C.  114,  p  A,  C.  410, 

c3  As 
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As  foon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was  heard  at 
Athens,  the  defcendants  of  thofe  heroes,  who  had 
conquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  opened  their 
gates.  What  other  proof  need  he  mentioned  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times?  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Greece  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Mahomet  the  fecond,  and  continues  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Turks  to  this  day. 

I.   The  prefent  State  of  Greece. 

The  ravages  of  fucceflive  conquerors  have  aflifted 
the  flow  but  certain  hand  of  time  in  haftening  the 
deftruction  of  ancient  Athens.  Ever  fince  the 
Turks  have  had  the  country  in  their  pofTefiion, 
they  have  exerted  a  wanton  indunry,  and  fhown 
the  natural  hoftility  of  ignorance  to  tafte,  by  mu- 
tilating ftatues,  demolishing  temples,  and  defacing 
the  elegant  forms  of  fculpture.  The  curious  tra- 
veller, however,  has  ftill  fufficient  fcope  for.  the 
indulgence  of  his  pleafing  melancholy,  and  for 
giving  way  to  thofe  mixed  fenfations  of  forrow  and 
delight,  for  which  no  language  can  fupply  an 
adequate  name.  Such  are  his  feelings  when  his 
imagination  prefents  to  him  the  Genius  of  ancient 
Greece,  bound  in  the  iron  fetters  of  defpotifm, 
reclining  his  head  amidft  broken  walls  and 
proftrate  columns,  while  liberty,  the  mufes,  and 
the  arts,  are  fpeeding  their  flight  from  thefe  un- 
happy regions.  On  an  actual  furvey  of  the  ruins 
of  Athens,  the  traveller  may  be  furprifed  that  the 
fi^ljt  of  fuch  objects  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the 

barbarian 
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barbarian  conquerors  to  admire  the  enchanting 
beauties  of  architecture.  Every  colonnade,  portico, 
and  pillar  he  beholds,  nay,  every  ftep  he  takes, 
cannot  fail  to  carry  back  his  fancy,  without  any 
violent  effort,  to  diltant  periods,  and  lead  him  to 
combine  remote  events  with  prefent  appearances. 
On  the  abrupt  and  craggy  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
was  erected  the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva, 
famed  for  the  golden  ftatue,  which  was  one  of  the 
choiceft  productions  of  Phidias.  It  is  now  imper- 
fectly reprefented  only  by  huge  mattes  of  marble. 
From  this  fpot  may  be  diftinctly  feen,  when  the 
fun  gilds  the  horizon  with  his  evening  rays,  the 
white  column  erected  to  Thefeus  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  The  renowned  port  of  Athens,  to  which 
his  triumphant  fleet  returned  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Perfians,  is  now  diftinguiihed  only  by  the 
traces  of  a  fmall  theatre,  and  a  monaftery  of  mean 
architecture.  The  ruins  of  temples  and  theatres, 
intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cottages,  and  marble 
tablets  inferibed  with  characters,  which  neither 
the  ignorant  Turks  nor  the  modern  Greeks  can 
decipher,  are  melancholy  memorials  of  a  more 
noble  and  a  more  refined  people.  The  marble 
fragments  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  fchools 
atteft  the  diligence  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who 
inferibed  upon  them  the  names  of  their  fcholars. 
The  odeum  of  Pericles,  which  once  refounded  with 
the  notes  of  the  lyre,  and  the  fublime  ftrains  of 
the  choral  fong,  can  at  prefent  be  traced  only  by 
jts  lofty  and  broken  wall,  and  is  deformed  by  the 

?•  4  nnl§ 
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rude  outwork  of  a  Turkilh  cattle*.  The  fhores  of 
Attica  are  Matte  and  defolate ;  few  villages  are  to 
be  feen  from  Eleufis  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The 
eye  of  the  inquiiitive  traveller  difcerns  nothing 
but  fcattcred  ruins  along  a  coafr.  of  eighty  miles 
in  extent.  Nature  herfclf  feems,  in  fome  refpecls, 
to  fympathize  with  the  gloomy  defolation  of  the 
place ;  for  the  once  full  and  flowing  Uifius,  on 
whofe  margin  Socrates  reclined  to  convcrfc  with 
bis  difciple  Phedrus,  is  now  almoft  dried  up,  aud 
its  banks,  once  (haded  with  lofty  and  waving 
planes,  are  now  bare  and  unfruitful. 

Every  man  of  claftical  tafte  feels  a  mclanr 
cboly  pleafure  in  forming  this  contraft,  which 
he  is  enabled  to  make  in  confequence  of  the  dili- 
gent refearches  of  Wheeler,  Spon,  and  Chandler. 
But  he  may  receive  a  more  lively  fatisfaction  from 
the  refearches  of  Stuart,  who  from  fragments  of 
buildings  and  broken  pillars  has  traced  fuch  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  original  buildings,  and  ex- 
plained them  fo  clearly,  as  to  give  a  very  ex- 
preffive  reprefentation  of  the  city  in  its  ancient  (late 
of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

However  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  are  de- 
prefTed  by  their  haughty  tyrants,  they  itill  retain 
marks  of  their  original  character.  They  poflefs 
fnuch  of  that  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  yiyacity 

i  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  78,  $$,  &c. 
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of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  dif- 
tinguiihed  their  ahceitors r.  The  native  character  of 
the  people  long  continues  like  the  peculiarity  of 
the  foil,  which  is  the  fame  as  it  was  of  old  ;  Attica 
is  ftill  famed  for  olives,  grapes,  and  figs ;  and  the 
neighbouring  flopes  of  Hymettus  ftill  abound  with 
1  (  \  which  produce  molt  delicious  honey.  But  a 
long-  ftate  of  fervitude  and  fuperftition  has  de- 
graded the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the 
recollection  or  the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities, 

*  Eton's  Survey,  p.  334,  &c.  Chandler,  p,  117,  izo. 
Stuart's  Athens.  '*  lis  ont  une  politeffe  d'efprit  naturelle,  et 
beaucoup  d'adreffe  dans  toutes  les  affaires  qu'ils  entreprennent*" 
Spon,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  92.     Wheler,  p.  356. 

For  an  animated  vindication  of  the  character  of  his  country- 
jnen  from  the  charge  of  ftupidity  and  want  of  fpirit,  fee  the  elo- 
quent addrefs  of  the  learned  Dr.  Coray  in  the  Difcours  Preltmi- 
naire  to  his  Tranflation  of  Hippocrates.  The  conclufion  of  it  is 
fo  animated,  and  written  fo  much  in  the  fpirit  of  a  countryman 
of  Homer,  that  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  Reader  the  pleafure 
pf  perufing  it. 

*f  Des  defpotes  tranfplantes  de  l'ancienne  Rome,  apres  avoir 
par  une  adminiftration  auffi  ftupide  que  tyrannique  relache  tous 
les  refforts  de  la  fociete,  entrave  l'influence  du  plus  beau  des 
climats,  fouille,  ebranle  leur  trone  par  les  crimes  les  plus  affreux, 
ont  fini  par  vous  livrer  a  des  tyrans,  encore  plus  ftupides  et  plu* 
feroces.  Ce  font  eux  qui  ont  forge  des  chaines  que  vous  portez, 
riation  malheureufe,  mais  refpeclable  dans  votre  malheur !  Ce  fera 
vous  qui  les  briferez.  En  attendant  cet  heureux  moment,  qui 
fans  doute  n'eft  pas  eloigne,  vous  pouvez  avec  confiance  adrefTer 
a  vos  tyrans  ce  qu'un  de  nos  poetes  fait  dire  a  la  vigne  rongeepar 
jjn  animal  devaftatcur, 

'preen  tTrunrnca\  mi,  Tpyt,  Siopitu."     P.  180. 
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too  often  inflicted  by  their  tyrants,  makes  them 
ftoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning  and  diffnwulation. 
The  Albanians,  a  hardy  and  courageous  race,  who 
keep  flocks  upon  the  purple  declivities  of  Hymettus 
and  Citheron,  or  gather  olives  on  the  green  banks 
of  the  Cephiffus,  are  defcended  from  the  Spartans. 
Their  patience  of  fatigue,  and  their  defperate 
bravery,  which  has  been  fometimes  roufed  by  ex- 
treme oppreflion,  prove  the  juftnefs  of  their  pre- 
tenhons  to  fuch  an  origin.  When  we  obferve 
that  the  fpaiks  of  original  genius  and  courage  are 
{till  extant  among  this  people,  it  muft  excite  a 
wifh,  that  captives  fo  undeferving  and  unfortu- 
nate could  be  aflifted  to  break  their  chains.  Far 
from  being  admitted  to  any  privileges  whatever, 
which  can  bring  them  upon  an  equality  with  their 
mailers,  they  are  kept  in  the  moll  abject,  fervitude, 
and  continue  in  the  fame  miferable  ftate  as  when 
they  were  firft  conquered.  They  retain  the  fame 
rights  they  ever  had  to  fhake  off  the  Turkifh  yoke, 
and  to  affert  their  claims  to  independence.  The 
frequent  wars  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks 
might  afford  them  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
emancipation ;  and  no  enterprife  could  be  more 
worthy  of  the  Emperor  who  now  fills  the  throne 
of  RulTia,  than  to  affift  their  courageous  efforts  in 
a  manner  more  vigorous  and  effectual,  than  Mas 
done  in  the  late  war  between  Catherine  the 
great  and  the  Turks.  The  fate  of  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Poland  extinguiihes  the  hope  of 
reftoration   to   complete  independence  from  that 

quarter ; 
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charter  i  but  t he  government  of  Peterfburgh  would 
doubtlefs  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of'  the  Porte, 
if  we  confider  the  different  fpirit  of  its  religioui 
creed,  and  its  more  advanced  itate  of  civilization. 
If  the  modern  Greeks  could  be  placed  in  ib  ad- 
vantageous a  lituation,  the  prediction  of  Peter  the 
Great  might  be  verified  ;  and  the  arts,  which  have 
civilized  northern  Europe,  might  return,  after 
having  taken  an  extenfive  circuit,  to  enlighten  and 
adorn  the  country  of  their  birth. 

u  I  cannot  better  compare  the  tranfmigration 
of  fcience  than  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  human  body  ;  and  I  forefee  that  they  will  one 
time  or  other  forfake  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  fettle  among  us  for  many  ages,  to 
return  again  into  Greece,  their  firft  abode'." 

V/hen  we  recal  the  days  of  Grecian  glory, 
during  which  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  rofe  to  the 
greateft  height,  when  patriots,  ftatefmen,  philo- 
fophers,  poets,  and  artilts,  were  fo  eminently  dif- 
trnguifhed  for  virtue,  wifdom,  and  elegance,  we 
cannot  help  indulging  a  wift,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fame  delightful  and  intereftinff  regions 
could  be  allowed  to  give  full  fcope  to  their  original 
genius,  and  that  the  defcendants  of  an  Ariitides, 
au  Agefilaus,  a  Socrates,  and  a  Leonidas,  could 

»  From  the  Speech  of  the  Czar  Peter,  Memoirs  of  Litera- 
ture, vol,  i.  p.  361, 

not 
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not  only  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of 
their  illuftrious  anceftors,  without  extortion  and 
without  flavery,  but  be  encouraged  to  emulate 
their  fame. 

For  the  aiTiftance  of  the  memory  in  chronolo- 
gical arrangements,  we  may  diftinguifh  the  re- 
markable periods  of  Grecian  hiftory  by  four  me- 
morable, epochs.  The  firft  is  the  age  of  Solon,  or 
the  eftabliihment  of  the  laws,  B.  C.  594;  the 
fecond  is  the  age  of  Ariftides,  or  of  martial  glory, 
JB.  C.  4S0;  the  third  of  Pericles,  or  of  luxury  and 
the  arts,  B.  C.  430;  and  the  fouith  that  of 
Mahomet  II.  or  complete  degradation,  A.  C.  1453. 

Enough  may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing 
detail  to  aicertain  "  that  the  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty,  were 
the  moft  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  exifted. 
They  were  the  politeft,  the  braveft,  and  the  wifeft 
of  men.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  little  more  than 
a  century,  they  became  fuch  ftatefmen,  warriors, 
orators,  hiftorians,  phyftcians,  poets,  critics,  painters, 
fculptors,  architects,  and  laft  of  all  philofophers, 
that  one  can  hardly  help  confidering  that  golden 
period  as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human 
nature,  to  mow  to  what  perfection  the  fpecies 
might  afcend  V 

Qn  looking  back  to  thofe  times,  when  the  Greeks 

1  Harris's  Hermes, 

carried 
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carried  their  various  inventions  and  improvements 
to  fuch  perfection,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations,  which  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
Europe  have  been  under  to  them.  Greece  has 
been  the  inftru&refs  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
her  indeed  all  polimed  nations  are  deeply  indebted 
for  holding  out  the  light  of  genius,  philofophy, 
and:tafte,  to  guide  their  fteps  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind. 

Emulation  was  the  great  incentive  to  exertion 
in  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  fcene  of  action. 
All  attempts  were  carried  to  the  utmofl  pitch  of 
attainable  perfection.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades 
did  not  fuffer  Themiftocles  to  deep ;  and  the  ap- 
plaufe  bellowed  upon  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic 
games  Cumulated  Thucydides  to  compofe  his  im- 
mortal work.  The  efforts  of  genius  are  not  con- 
fined to  fervile  imitation,  for  genius  may  ftrikc 
into  innumerable  paths.  The  Greeks  have  fliown 
us  that  excellence  even  of  the  higheft  order  is  at- 
tainable; and  it  remains  for  us,  if  we  poflefs  any 
Capacity,  if  we  are  animated  by  ambition,  and 
impelled  by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  like  theirs,  to 
make  repeated  and  unremitting  exertions,  until 
our  endeavours  terminate  as  theirs  have  done,  in 
new  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  and  improvements  in 
the  various  branches  of  art,  fcience,  and  literature. 

The  hiftory  we  have  been  confidering  cannot 
fail  to  fuggeft  to  an  Englifh  reader  various  points 
of  refemblance  to  the  ftate  and  circumftanges  of 

his 
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Jiis  own  country.  The  Struggles  for  power,  and 
the  intrigues  of  parties  and  popular  leaders,  the 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  high  pretentions  to  do- 
mination, occalionally  linking  into  fubferviency, 
and  then  again  riling  from  tame  acquicfcence 
to  new  claims,  new  jealoulies,  the  moll  active 
exertions  of  power,  and  the  raoft  ftrenuous  vindi- 
cation of  rights ; — the  tendencies  of  the  ftate  to 
great  accefiion  of  empire,  and  the  obftacles  to  a 
continuance  of  diftant  and  widely  fpread  domi- 
nion ; — the  gradual  increafe  of  power  and  opulence 
from  fourccs  of  commerce ;  the  confequent  fpirit 
of  di  Hi  pat  ion,  and  prevalence  of  luxury,  tending 
to  dilfolve  the  very  ftrength  and  profperity  they 
gave  birth  to — thefe  circumltances,  connected 
with  the  political  career  of  a  free  government, 
and  the  civil  concerns  of  a  commercial  and 
maritime  country,  are  no  where  more  fully  dis- 
played than  in  the  hiftory  of  the  republic  of 
Athens. 

The  clofer  and  more  exa&  rcfemblance  between 
Attica  and  Great  Britain  is  difeernible  in  our  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  the  arts  aud  Sciences,  in  the 
eloquence  of  our  public  Speakers,  the  bravery  of 
our  Jailors,  and  the  fkill  and  valour  of  our  admirals 
and  generals.  While  we  are  .eager  to  eftablifh  this 
refemblance,  fo  flattering  to  our  national  pride; 
and  whilit  our  Ifland  reflects  the  image  of  the 
literature,  architecture,  fculpture,  and  tafte,  which 
fo  eminently  diltinguiihed  the  Greeks;  and  we 
furpafs  them   in  navigation,    commerce,  fcience, 

and 
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and  philofophy ;  let  us  be  extremely  careful,  that 
our  characters  and  manners  have  no  mixture  of 
the  factious  fpirit,  levity,  corruption,  and  degene- 
racy, which  marked  the  decline  of  their  glory ; 
but  that  we  emulate  the  virtue,  valour,  patriotifm, 
and   refinement    of    their   greatest   men,    and 

PUREST    TIMES. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


The  Hiftory  of  Rome. 

VV  ITH  refpecl;  to  the  eminent  character  and  the 
political  importance  of  the  Romans,  their  hiftory 
is  more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Like  the  fculptured  column  of  Trajan,  it  is  a  mo- 
nument of  triumphs.  It  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  Greece,  difplays  greater  viciflitudes  of 
affairs,  and  records  the  lives  of  an  equal,  if  not 
a  greater  number  of  illultrious  warriors  and  ftatef- 
men.  The  Romans  eftablifhed  their  empire  not  fo 
much  by  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  as  by  the  perfe- 
vering  efforts  of  wifdom  and  valour.  They  were 
extraordinary  both  in  the  noblenefs  and  in  the 
debafement  of  their  character ;  for  in  their  progrefs 
to  dominion,  they  exercifed  virtues  which  far  ex- 
ceeded, and  in  the  decline  of  their  empire,  they 
were  difgraced  with  vices,  which  fell  much  below 
the  common  ftandard  of  human  nature. 

The  profped  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  its 
greateft  power,  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  our  minds 
with  aftonifhment.  At  the  time  when  the  vir* 
tuous  and  warlike  Trajan  filled  the  imperial 
throne,  the  Romans  had  reached  the  fummit  of 
dominion  and  magnificence.      The  metropolis  of 

the 
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the  empire  and  its  fiiburbs' extending  beyond  the 
feven  celebrated  hills,   were  bounded  by  a  circum- 
ference of  fifty  miles.     More  populous  than  Baby- 
lon, Nineveh,  or  Thebes,  or  any  capital  of  modern 
Europe,   the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  thoufand".     It  abounded  with 
maniions  remarkable  for  height  and  fpacioufneis  ; 
it  was  interfperfed  with  gardens  and  groves,:  and 
was  decorated  witli  every  edifice,  which  could  con- 
tribute either  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  public.     Fountains,   baths,   aque- 
ducts, bridges,   markets,    obeliiks,   fquares,    courts 
of  juftice,    porticos,    palaces,   amphitheatres,   and 
temples,  filled  the  auguft  profpect.     The  temple 
of  Ops  was   enriched   with  the  gold   of  fulxlued 
monarchs;  the  roftra  were  decked  with  the  naval 
fpoils  of  a  long  fuceeffion  of  ages ;  and  upon  the 
lofty  arches  were  defcribed,   in  the  moft  exquifite 
fculpture,     the     various     victories     and     fplendid 
triumphs  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world.     Among 
the  public  buildings  were  more   particularly  ob- 
ferved    by    the    aftoniihed   fpe&ator,    the  elegant 
forum    of  Trajan,    the   ample   theatres    of    Mar- 
cellus  and  Pompey,  the  temple  of  Neptune,   the 

u  Upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  extent  and  the  population  of  Rome 
there  is  a  very  excellent  note  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  373.  4to.  edit.  He  ftates  at  large  the  data,  upon  which  his 
calculation  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds.  There  is  a  curious 
diflertation  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  Memoires  de  Academie 
des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  191.  by  D'Anville.  The  only 
capital  in  the  known  world  more  populous  than  ancient  Rome 
is  Pekin  in  China,  which  Du  Halde  reckons  at  three  millions. 

vol.  i.  a  a  wide 
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wide  circumference  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  the 
Capitol  rearing  its  majeftic  ftructures  above  the 
Tarpeian  Rock;  the  imperial  Palace,  from  the 
magnificent  portico  of  which  the  Emperor  could 
overlook  the  whole  city ;  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  coloflal  ftatue  of  that  deity, 
erected  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
city;  and  the  dome  of  the  fublime  Pantheon, 
eminent  for  its  incomparable  fymmetry,  and  re- 
gular proportions.  All  thefe  buildings  prefented 
the  folid  ftyle  of  the  Tufcan,  or  the  more  elegant 
ordere  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  were  adorned 
with  the  moft  beautiful  productions  of  painting  and 
flatuary.  Above  thefe  ftately  edifices  arofe  a  lofty 
pillar  of  white  marble,  exhibiting,  in  the  moft 
lively  images  of  fculpture,  the  Dacian  victories  of 
Trajan,  whofe  coloflal  figure  crowned  the  fummit. 
The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  grandeur  of  thefe 
buildings  proved,  that  this  city  was  the  refidence 
of  the  matters  of  the  world,  as  the  ingenuity,  the 
productions,  the  arts,  and  the  riches  of  all  countries 
confpired  to  aggrandize  and  embelliih  it. 

Twenty  thoufand  felect  troops,  either  diftin- 
guifhed  as  regular  patroles,  or  praetorian  cohorts, 
watched  both  night  and  day  over  the  fecurity  of 
this  populous  and  fpacious  city.  To  this  feat  of 
fupreme  power  ambafTadors  were  fent  from  the 
moft  remote  regions,  to  lay  the  diadems  of  Kings 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  From  hence  marched 
the  procontuls,  lieutenants,  and  praetors,  fur- 
rounded   by  numerous  trains  of  attendants,  and 

efcorted 
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efcorted  by  cohorts  of  foot  and  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
to  take  the  command  of  their  refpeftive  provinces. 
They  travelled  over  ftraight  and  fpacious   roads, 
which  interfered   the  empire  in  every  direction, 
and  which  were  fo  folid  and  durable,  as  to  remain 
in  many  places  unimpaired  by  tbe  ravages  of  tune, 
after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  feventeen  centuries  x. 
The  ready  communication   between  one  province 
and  another  was  equally  fecured  by  fea  and  by 
land ;  and  the  fleets,   which  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Oftia,  were  prepared  to  carry  the  imperial  arms 
to  the  moft  diftant  coafts.     Upon  the  banks  of 
great  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities,  or  on 
the  frontiers  of  hoftile  nations,   were  (lationed  the 
camps  of  the  legions.     At  the  firft  alarm  of  in- 
furrection  they  were  ready  to  take  the  field ;  no 
plot  of  the  enemy  could  efcape  their  vigilance, 
and  no  force  was  fufficient  to  repel  their  formidable 
onfet.    Many  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  countries, 
which  now  compofe  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  were  enrolled  in  the  regifter  of  tribu- 
tary dates.      The    imperial    eagle    ftretched   her 
wings  over  the  faired    portions  of   the   ancient 
world.     The  empire  was  extended  more  than  two 
thoufand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus in  Britain,  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia, 
to  Mount  Atlas  in  the  weft  of  Africa,  and  readied 
in   length  more  than  three  thoufand  miles,  from 

*  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Gibbon, 
vol.  i.  p.  51.  Lumiftlen,  p.  86.  Horfley's  Britannia  Romana, 
p.  520. 
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the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  fup-» 
pofed  to  contain  above  fixtcen  hundred  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  for  the  mod  part  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  land.  It  included  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Gaul  and  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  Pontus,  Bithynia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Paleftine,  Egypt, 
Mauritania,  and  Dacia.  Moil  of  thefe  countries 
abounded  with  large  and  opulent  cities,  every  one 
of  which  atteiled  the  progrefs  and  influence  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  public  works.  The 
population  of  the  empire  was  equal  to  its  extent, 
as  it  was  reputed  to  contain  not  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  fubje&s,  a  number  far 
greater  than  was  ever,  *ither  before  or  after  that 
period,  united  under  one  European  government. 

If  we  confider  the  Modern  World  with  reference 
to  the  Roman  empire,-  even  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  or  the  more  extenfive  territories  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  far  as  they  are  fpread  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  fink  in  comparifon  with  it. 
RufTia  in  point  of  comparative!  population  is  a 
defert;  and  China,  with  its  myriads  of  inhabi- 
tants, with  refpect  to  martial  energy,  is  a  nation 
of  effeminate  flaves. 

Such  is  the  fnbliuic  profpecl  of  the  metropolis, 
trje  naval  and  military  force,  and  the  extenfive  and 
formidable  fovereignty  of  ancient  Rome  in.  the 
9*i^  2fi  meridian 
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meridian  of  her  glory.  A  furvey  fo  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  the  fplendour  of  its  objects,  is 
the  mod  diftinguifhed,  which  hiftory  has  prefented 
to  the  contemplation  of  man.  It  will  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  if  we  contrail  the  empire  fo 
extenfive  and  floiiriming  under  Trajan,  with  its 
parent  ftate,  confifting  of  a  fmall  colony  of  fhep- 
herds  and  adventurers,  originally  planted  by  Ro- 
mulus upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  forming 
one  of  forty-feven  independent  cantons,  which 
altogether  occupied  a  fpace  of  only  fifty  miles y. 

-  By  comparing  the  moft  exalted  ftate  of  Rome 
with  its  origin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  its  grandeur.  From  conlidering  its 
fall  from  fuch  an  elevation  of  power,  when  the 
Imperial  city  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  its  decline. 
Thefe  inquiries  will  form  the  fubjedts  of  this  and 
the  following  chapter. 

The  leading  caufes  of  the  great  nefs  of  the  Roman 
power  may  be  refolved, 

I.  Into  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

II.  The  rigid  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war. 

III.  The  itrong  attachment  to  religion. 

IV.  The  active  fpirit  of  patriotifm. 

Thefe  caufes  operating  upon  the  opinions  and 
*  B.  C.  753.  Fergufon's  Roman  Republic,  c.  i. 

a  a  3  dsteis 
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determining  the  conduct  of  a  hardy,  active,  and 
courageous  people,  confpired  to  raiie  them  to  the 
fummit  of  empire. 

I.  If  the  Romans  had  fubmitted  without  reluc- 
tance to  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
the  outrages  committed  by  his  family,  their  fpirit 
would  have  been  completely  broken,  and  their 
city  would  probably  have  remained  without  diftino- 
tion  among  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy.  The  fenate 
fufTered  Tarquin  to  aflume  the  royal  authority, 
without  the  ceremonies  of  a  legal  election,  or  the 
ufual  approbation  of  the  people.  Repeated  iuffer- 
jngs,  however,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  horrors 
of  defpotifm ;  they  drove  the  tyrant  from  his 
throne,  and  adopted  a  confular  form  of  govern- 
ment.  From  the  moment  that  Brutus  raifed  the 
dagger,  ftreaming  with  the  blood  of  Lucretia,  and 
vowed  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  the  Romans  were 
deflined  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the  world  *. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  trace  the  government 
to  a  more  remote  period,  than  to  the  abolition  of 
regal  power.  From  that  era  the  real  character  of 
the  people  began  to  be  developed,  and  a  new 
fpring  was  given  to  their  general  exertions.  They 
felt  the  neceflity  of  governors,  laws,  and  difci- 
pline,  but  of  fuch  governors,  laws,  and  difcipline, 
as  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  their  darling 
paffions— the  love  of  freedom,  independence,  and 
dominion. 

*  B,  C.  509.  Liv,  lib.  i.  feft.  59, 
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The  executive  and  legiflative  branches  of  their 
Conftitutlon  confided  of  the  confute,  the  fenate, 
and  the  alfembly  of  the  people.  The  Confute  were 
at  once  the  prime  minifters  of  the  republic,  and 
the  generals  of  the  armies.  They  prefided  over 
the  fenate,  and  convened  and  difmhTed  it  at  plea- 
fure.  The  Senate  was  a  deliberative  council  of 
(late,  varying  in  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  This  auguft  and  venerable  body  was  com- 
poled  of  men  of  fortune,  whofe  characters  were 
exemplary,  and  their  extraction  noble.  To  obtain 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  it  was  neceflary  to  pals 
through  a  regular  gradation  of  important  offices. 
They  were  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  appointed 
the  proconfuls  to  the  command  of  provinces,  had 
.the  difpofal  of  the  public  treasures,  and  in  times  of 
alarm  and  danger  could  appoint  dictators,  and 
inveft  the  confuls  with  abfolute  power. 

To  the  Comitia,  or  general  afiembly  of  the  Roman 
citizens  belonged  the  exclulive  privilege  of  making 
laws,  the  election  of  magiftrates,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  or  peace.  In  criminal  cafes,  they  ex- 
ercifed  the  right  of  pardon,  or  acquittal.  The 
Tribunes  of  the  people  were  inverted  with  very  high 
authority ;  and  although  originally  intended  only 
to  mediate  between  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians, 
they  could  annul  the  decrees  o*f  the  fenate  by  their 
negative,  and,  under  pretence  of  meafures  inju- 
rious to  the  Hate,  could  arreft  even  the  confuls 
themfelves  \    As  loine  balance  to  thefe  rights  of  the 

•  Liv.  lib.  iv,  fed.  26,  &c. 
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people,  their  afiemblies  paid  great  refpect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate,  and  to  the  fentiments  of 
perfons  illuftrious  for  their  rank,  and  refpectable 
for  the  offices  they  held  in  the  itate.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  branches  of  the  constitution  ftood  much 
in  need  of  a  common  principle  of  union ;  and  as 
their  privileges  were  fo  extend  ve,  and  their  power 
was  fo  independent,  they  were. frequently  involved 
iu  contention  and  difcord.  But  the  great  perfonal 
liberty  enjoyed  by  every  individual,  added  to  an 
enthufiaftic  patriotifm,  frequently  united  them ; 
and  even  their  conteits  for  fuperiority  ferved  ulti- 
mately to  eftabliih  a  firm  and  equal  balance  of 
power. 

• 
The  fpirit  of  ariftocracy,  infufed  into  the  go- 
vernment by  Servius  Tullius b,  was  preferved  after- 
wards in  the  commonwealth  ;  and  this  gave  rife 
to  perpetual  contefts  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  The  former,  favoured  by  the  fenate, 
recommended  by  dignity  of  character  and  illuf- 
trious birth,  as  they  were  defcended  from  the  fena- 
tors  of  the  firft  age  of  Rome,  for  fome  time  had 
fufficient  influence  to  confine  to  themfelves  the 
great  offices  of  the  itate.  When  the  latter,  after 
repeated  ftruggtes,  had  obtained  new  privileges, . 
the  republic  enjoyed  more  internal  tranquillity,  and 
her  battles  were  fought  with  greater  ardour ;  but 
by  the  oppreifion  and  cruelty  which,  frequently 
followed,  it  proved  dangerous  to  inveft  an  ignoble 
%di  io  ejit  jh  siaul  c: 

*  B.  C.  550.  iiv.  lib,  i.  c.  4*. 

•  ■    '■-  j 
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and  indigent  citizen  with"  the  fovcreign  authority, 
as  was  fatally  experienced  during  the  bloody  pro- 
fcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Sometimes  many 
evils  reful ted  from  the  prevalence  of  tlie  popular 
government,  and  fometimes  the  Plebeians  exer- 
cifed  their  rights  with  moderation  ;  and  when  they 
had  acquired  the  privilege  of  choofing  the  magis- 
trates, they  frequently*'  mowed  a  magnanimous 
contempt  of  power.  However  fierce  and  bold, 
and  however  irritated  by  oppofition,  they  were  ftill 
fubmiffive  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  public  autho- 
rity. Their  diifentions  gave  a  keener  edge  to 
their  temper,  and  greater  a&ivity  to  their  conduct. 
They  eneouraged  the  growth  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
which  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  friends,  ftrike  terror  into  enemies,  and  increafe 
the  neceffity  of  perfonal  merit.  Thus  did  they 
form  their  hardy  youth  for  the  different  fituations 
of  war  and  peace,  as  candidates  for  public  offices 
at  home,  or  competitors  for  fame  abroad. 

The  clofe  and  infeparable  connexion,  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
fufficiently  marks  the  character  of  the  Roman 
people.  In  the  enrolment  of  the  cenfus,  a  ple- 
beian was  reckoned  as  a  foot  foldier,  a  knight  as  a 
horfeman,  and  a  legion  as  a  detachment  of  the 
whole  community.  The  firft  officers  of  the  ftate  were 
underftood  to  command  the  armies  of  the  republic 
by  virtue  of  their  civil  magiftracy.  No  citizen 
could  afpire  to  any  high  offices,  before  he  had  per- 
formed military  fervice  for  a  certain  term  of  years; 

and 
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and  even  in  the  extraordinary  commiiTions,  which 
were  occafionallv  given,  civil  and  military  rank 
were  never  disjoined.  The  education  of  a  foldier 
was  the  firft  ftcp  to  all  the  honours  of  the  ftate ;  and 
the  fame  peribnal  qualities,  which  Mere  neceiYary 
for  the  general,  were  necefiary  for  the  pretor  or 
the  conful.  However  difficult  it  may  appear  to 
blend  in  due  proportions  the  characters  of  the 
foldier  and  the  citizen ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  in 
Rome  the  union  was  really  effected,  and  became 
productive  of  the  boldeft  determinations  in  the 
fenate,  and  the  mod  invincible  fpirit  in  the 
field c. 

In  the  tranfaefcions  of  affairs  with  foreign  ftates, 
the  policy  of  the  Romans  was  as  refined,  as  their 
conduct  in  the  field  was  heroic.  That  this  policy 
was  the  refult  of  regular  and  fyftematic  principles, 
and  did  not  proceed  from  accident  or  particular 
contingencies,  appears  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
fame  meafures  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
vanced (late  of  the  republic.  Whenever  occupied 
by  an  important  war,  the  Romans  diifembled  in- 
juries received  from  other  ftates,  till  a  convenient 
time  of  retaliation.  As  they  did.  not  always  make 
peace  with  fincerity,  their  treaties  were  fometimes 
no  more  than  ihort  fufpenfions  of  hoftilities;  and 
they  took  care  to  introduce  into  them  fuch  condi- 
tions as  ultimately  proved  detrimental,  and  even 
deftruc~tive  to  their  enemies d.      When  they  had 

c  Fergufon,  vol.  i.  c.  3, 
4  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  des  Rbraains,  c.'vl. 
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conquered  a  powerful  prince,  they  infilled  upon 
his  not  making  war  upon  his  neighbours,  under 
pretence  of  their  alliance  with  themfelves ;  and, 
by  this  prohibition,  they  in  effect  deprived  him  of 
the  exercife  of  his  military  power.  Whenever  two 
nations  were  at  war,  although  not  authorized  by 
any  alliance  to  interfere,  they  always  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  weaker  party.  They  never  com** 
menced  hoftilities  in  a  diftant  country,  without 
procuring  fome  ally  near  the  enemy,  whom  they 
intended  to  attack.  The  title  of  ally,  indeed,  was 
no  more  than  a  fplendid  and  fpecious  name,  under 
which  they  avail  themfelves  of  the  ftrength  and 
the  refources  of  other  nations.  So  firm  was  their 
adherence  to  their  fundamental  maxim,  to  fpare 
the  fubmiffive,  and  to  humble  the  proud,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  any  reverfes  of  fortune, 
however  difaftrous,  to  folicit  peace.  They  looked 
with  calmnefs  upon  the  advances  even  of  a  victo- 
rious enemy;  and,  after  a  defeat,  dtfplayed  the 
fedate  dignity  and  unfhaken  firmnefs  of  their  ge- 
nuine character.  Their  conduct  to  fubdued  coun- 
tries ijiowed  the  refinement  of  confummate  politi- 
cians, They  were  cautious  not  to  impofe  their 
laws  and  cuftoms  upon  the  nations  they  had  fub- 
dued, as  fuch  conduct  muft  unavoidably  have  pro- 
duced the  moft  formidable  confederacies  and  in- 
furrections :  on  the  contrary,  actuated  by  a  fpirit 
of  mild  and  liberal  toleration,  they  left  them  in 
the  undillurbed  exercife  of  their  religion  and  laws; 
and  only  enforced  fuch  general  principles  of  fub- 
prdination,  as  corrected  natural  ferocity  of  difpo- 

4  tion, 
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tion,   inclined  them,  to  adopt  the  arts  and  cuftoms 
of  their  conquerors,  and  induced  them  to  regard 
the  Romans,  rather  as  their  benefactors,  than  their 
bmafters'.    n<f>t>  Mfc 
owl  rj'< 

In  the  vaft  eompafs  of  their  dominions,  from 
inhrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
^)»nube  to  the  irleferts  of  Libya,  was  felt  the  in> 
ilucnce   ot    their   laws.      C  olomes   were    planted. 
municipal  tiwns  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 
ot    Roman  citizens,   federal  ftates  enjoying  then 
own  euttoms  and  laws  were  civilized,  and  the  moft 
ufef'ul  publfc  edifices,   fuch  as  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  temples,  adorned  the  different  provinces.    The 
Avars,  which  had  deiolated  neighbouring  countries 
with  incelfant  fury,  were  terminated  by  their  fupo^ 
rior  influence;  and  their  tributaries,   united  like 
the  branches  of  one  family,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
intercourfc  and  peace,  to  which  the  world  l^efore 
that  aufpicious  period  had  been  a  ftranger.     Their 
political    conduct,    although   fometitnes   verfatile, 
and   accommodated    to    circumftances,     was    fre- 
quently directed   by  juftice,    generofity,    honour, 

e  Tacitus  has  informed  us  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  po- 
litic Agricoto,  to  foften  the  rugged  manners  of  the  Britons,  and 
make  them  patient  of  the  Roman  yoke.  "  Jam  vero  princi- 
pum  filios  liberalibus  ariibus  erudire — inde  etiam  habitus  noftri 
honor,  et  frequens  toga  :  paulatimque  difceffura  ad  delinimenta 
vitiorum,  porticus  et'balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam  :  idquc 
apud  imperitos  humem'ttas  Vocabatur,  cum  pars  frrvitufis  eflet." 
Tacit!  Vita  Agric.  p.  426.  Ed.  Graev.  The  Iaft  part  of  the 
fentence,  difclofcs  to  us: the.  refined' policy  of  theHoraaos. 

and 
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and  moderation ;  and  thcfe  virtues,  Supported  by 
the  great  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  the  terror 
of  their  arms,  dirfuied  •  a  blaze  ;of  glory  round 
the  Roman  name,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of"  all 
nations f. 

The  deftination  of  the  Romans  to  war  was  the 
firft  principle  of  their  original  inllitutions ;  it  was 
cultivated  by  their  kings,  and  invariably  purfued 
throughout  every  age  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
arofe  indeed  primarily  from  the  nature  of  their 
lituation.  The  fubjeets  of  Romulus  were  compofed 
of  a  mixed  banditti,  who  made  themfelves  ob- 
noxious to  the  neighbouring  itates  by  the  fre- 
quency of  their  predatory  excursions.  As  fuch 
lawlefs  conduct fubje&ed  them  not  only  to  juft  re- 
taliation, but  to  the  fevered  infliction  of  revenge, 
the  wars,  which  the  Romans  at  firft  began  for  tl*e 
fake  of  plunder,  were  foon  continued  upon  prin- 
ciples of  felf-prcfervation  :  they  became  the  objects 
of  fear  or  of  envy  to  all  the  furroundi ng  people; 
and  king  after  king,  and  ftate  after  ftate,  came 
forth  to  crum  their  afpiring  power.  Alba  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the'profperity  of  her  co- 
lony, and  attempted  its  overthrow.  The  Voliei, 
>  \\a^  bar- 

f  For  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Roman  laws, 
fee  Duck  de  Audtoritate  Juris  Civilis,  Eden's  Elements  of'the 
Civil  Law.  For  the  origin  of  the  laws'  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  their  divifton  into  their  various  parts,  fcz  Livy,  lib.  ifo. 
c.  32,  34.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaff.  b.  x.  Hook's  Roman  Hif- 
tory, vol.  i.  b.  ii,  c.  27.  Livy,  lib.  vi.  c.  41.  Gravina,  lib.  u. 
C.  28.  Polybius,  b.  6.  ■.l.-vj 
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Sabines,  Samnites,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  fucceeded ; 
and  the  Gauls  attacked  them  with  fuch  numerous 
armies,  as  often  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic 
threatened  their  deftru&ion. 

The  fliort  duration  of  the  confular  government, 
although  liable  to  fome  inconveniencies,  was  to  men 
of  courage  and  talents  a  ftrong  incentive  to  martial 
exploits'.  Various  caufes  ufually  operate  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  monarchs.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  long  reign,  many  paflions,  and  even  indolence 
itfelf,  fucceflively  rule  their  minds.  But  as  the 
office  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  republic  was 
confined  to  a  fmgle  year,  they  were  impatient  to 
(ignalize  their  wort  command  by  great  and  glo- 
rious achievements.  The  moment  propitious  to 
emulation  and  a  love  of  glory  was  not  to  be  loft. 
They  were  powerfully  ftimulated  to  put  a  quick 
period  to  any  war,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by 
fome  rapid  and  decifive  meafures ;  left  the  harveft 
of  victory  and  fame  mould  be  reaped  by  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  For  the  indulgence  of  this  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  the  moft  extenfive  fcope  was  afforded,  by  a 
long  feries  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  fieges  ;  as  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  Ihut  only  three  times  during 
the  long  period  of  700  years,  and  only  once  whilft 

*  Livy  ftates  particularly  the  inconveniencies  with  regard  to 
military  operations,  which  arofe  from  the  ihort  period  of  the 
confular  power.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  that  hiftorian 
with  Montefquieu,  with  whom  he  is  at  iffue  upon  this  fubjett. 
Compare  Montefquieu,  Grandeur,  c,  i.  with  Livy>  lib.  xli.  c.  15. 
lib.  xxiv.  c.  8.  lib.  ix.  c.  18. 

Home 
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Rome  was  fubject  to  a  confular  government,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  Punic  war  \ 

II.  This  martial  fpirit,  of  which  fuch  plain  vef- 
tigcs  may  be  traced  in  the  early  manners  of  the 
people,  was  matured  by  the  ftridteft  attention  to 
difcipline,  by  every  encouragement  to  bear  the 
labours  of  war,  and  by  the  invention  and  perfection 
of  every  expedient  which  could  improve  the  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  K 

Their  difcipline  was  the  refult  of  innumerable 
dangers,  and  of  painful  and  long  experience.  Their 
attachment  to  it  was  equally  politic  and  firm  ;  for 
they  were  too  acute  not  to  difcern  that  it  was  the 
mod  effectual  fupport  of  their  power.  The  military 
oath  was  adminiftered  under  peculiar  circumftances 
of  folemnity.  The  legionary  foidier  fwore  with 
alacrity  never  to  defert  the  golden  eagle,  which  was 
difplayed  in  the  front  of  his  cohort  or  fquadron. 
To  this  he  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelary  god,  under 
whofe  wings  he  fought  with  confidence,  and  by 
whofe  guidance  he  was  allured  he  fhould  be  led  to 
victory  \ 

h  A.  U.  C.  5 17.  in  the  confulfhip  of  Atilius  Bulbus,  and  Man- 
lius  Torquatus. 

*  Polybius,  book  vi.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  x.  and  his  notes  and 
authorities.  Of  the  Roman  difcipline,  caftrametation,  arm:,, 
marches,  and  martial  law,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  diftinct 
account  in  Jofephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  r. 

*  Tacitus  exprefsly  calls  the  ftandards — "  Propria  legionum 
namina,"  and  H  bellorum  deos."  Tertullian  well  remarks — 
**  Religio  Romanorum  tota  caftrenfis,  figna  veneratur,  iigna  jurat, 
et  omnibus  diis  pra?ponit."     Murphy's  Tacitus. 

In 
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;  Iii  the  ipacious  field  of  Mars,  u'hich  was  plea- 
fantly  lituatcd  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
ardent  youth  were  exercited  in  feats  of  manly  acti- 
vity: here  the  charioteers  contended  in  the  rapid 
race,  and  the  youthful  recruits  were  trained  to  hurl 
the  fpear,  and  manage  the  horfe.  The  veterans 
here  performed  their  various  evolutions  in  toilfome 
review.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  give  this  bufy 
fcene  the  complete  appearance  of  a  field  of  battle, 
but  the  effufion  of  blood.  The  foldiers  were  ani- 
mated not  only  by  the  prefence,  but  the  example, 
of  their  leaders.  Even  in  the  decline  of  life,  Marius 
continued  his  accuftomed  exercifes  in  this  place, 
and  here  Pompey  diiplayed  his  unrivalled  ikill  in 
horiemaniliip.  mh 

When  the  army,  previoufly  trained  to  every 
martial  exercife,  had  taken  the  field,,  the  Roman 
general  found  that  the  fureft  expedient  to  efface 
the  difhonour  of  a  defeat,  was  to  increafe  the  labours 
of  the  campaign,  rather  than  to  diminifh  the  vigour 
of  his  troops  by  any  relaxation  of  duty.  Sylla 
compelled  his  foldiers,  -after  they  had  fled  before 
Mithridates,  to  labour  withfuch  inceffant  affiduitv, 
that  they  called  for  another  battle,  as  a  refpite 
from  their  fatigues.  Their  toil  not  only  inured 
them  to  hardfhips,  but  preferved  their  constitutions 
vigorous  and  healthy,  as  they  avoided  thofe  fudden 
changes  from  extreme  exertion  to  extreme  eafe, 
which  are  fo  injurious  to  modern  armies. 

Their  native  courage  had  every  affi  (lance,  winch 
it  could  in  any  degree  derive  from  conftant  prac- 
tice, 
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tice,  and  habitual  (kill.  Their  arms  were  heavier 
than  thofe  of  other  nations,  and  their  dexterity  in 
ufing  them  was  the  refult  of  confirmed  habit.  By 
the  management  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  by 
the  practice  of  every  movement,  which  could  give 
additional  ftrcngth  and  activity  to  the  body,  they 
were  gradually  trained  to  real  action. 

During  the  lhort  intervals  of  peace,  they  were 
engaged  in  the  hardy  occupation  of  agriculture, 
the  only  pacific  employment  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  Roman  citizen.  To  turn  the  ftubborn 
foil,  to  be  expofed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather,  to 
fubfift  upon  a  frugal  diet,  and  undergo  every  rural 
labour,  were  the  beft  preparatives  for  war.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  this  employment 
was  ennobled  by  the  practice  of  confuls  and  dicta- 
tors, who  tilled  their  paternal  fields  with  their  own 
hands ;  and  Cincinnatus,  Fabius,  and  Fabricius, 
were  called  from  the  plough  to  fill  the  greateft 
offices  of  ftate,  and  lead  their  countrymen  to 
battle. 

The  Romans  looked  with  attention  upon  the 
warlike  appointments  and  arms  of  other  nations, 
and  mowed  their  profound  judgment  in  quickly 
adopting  expedients  to  fupply  their  own  defects. 
They  copied  the  form  of  the  Sabine  fhield,  and 
armed  their  troops  with  the  Spaniih  fword.  Horfes 
for  their  cavalry  were  procured  from  Numidia; 
and  the  wreck  of  a  Carthaginian  vefTel,  fortunately 
thrown  upon  their  coaft,  was  the  model  of  their 

vol.  i.  lb  firft 
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lit-ft  fliip  of  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conteft 
with  Carthage,  they  had  not  a  fingle  veifel  of  this 
description  ;  but  at  its  elofe  they  were  matters  of 
the  fea.  The  genius  of  fuch  a  people,  lb  verfatile. 
and  alive  to  improvement,  feemed  to  form  them 
for  extenlive  empire ;  and  hence  it  is  the  Ms  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  ready  adoption  of  foreign  arm* 
and  inventions  proved  destructive  to  the  nations 
which  originally  ufed  them  K 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Roman  tactics  arofe 
from  the  formation  and  dilcipline  of  the  legion. 
Agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  it  was  better 
calculated  for  attack  than  defence.  With  refpeet 
to  activity,  it  had  great  advantages  over  the  Gre- 
cian and  •Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  only  fo 
conftruelcd,  as  to  force  its  way  by  the  depth  and 
iblidity  of  its-  compact  and  clofely- wedged  ranks. 
The  open  order,  which  the  legionary  troops  pre- 
ferved,  gave  to  every  lbldier  the  free  exercife  of  his 
arms,  and  afforded  fpace  for  reinforcements  to  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  thofe,  M'hofe  ftrength  was 
exhaufted.  The  fpaces  likewife  gave  room  for  the 
fnft  line  to  fall  back  into  the  fecond,  and  with  them 
to  make  a  new  attack  ;  and  if  theiw  two  ranks  when 
united  were  overpowered,  they  retired  to  the  rear 
rank,  with  whole  alhftancc  they  renewed  the  charge 
with  threefold  impctuohty.  The  regular  manner, 
in  which  this  advance  or  retreat  was  conducted, 

1  Montefquicu,  c.  i.  ii.  Kennet,  p.  239.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 
Ay«So«   yap,   ti  xxi  timj  irsfoi  f*iT*X«oi»»  t$r„   y.xt  ty,\ucrxt  to  &Xt«o»,. 
Y*f*a*«.     Polybius,  lib.  vi.  fed.  20,  21,  24.  rdit.  Gronov. 

conftituUd 
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conftituted  the  perfection  of  the  Roman  difcipli*. 
The  fuccefs,  which  it  nuvft  finally  fecure,  was  cer- 
tain, when  we  confidcr  the  legions  oppofed  to  irre- 
gular barbarians;  who,  if  once  routed,  never  re- 
turned to  a  fecond  attack.  In  many  battles,  the 
Romans  were  at  firft  repulfed  by  the  number  or 
impetuoufity  of  the  hoftiie  troops:  but  by  their 
judicious  arrangements  and  evolutions,  the  event 
was  ultimately  favourable ;  the  enemy  was  checked 
in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefsful  career,  and  the 
laurel  of  victory  was  fuddenly  fastened  from  his 
hands  r. 

The  firft  model  of  a  Roman  camp  feems  to  have 
been  firft  fus^efted  bv  the  rude  intrench  in  ents,  which 
Romulus  caufed  to  be  thrown  up  to  defend  his 
rifmg  citv.  This  plan  was  in  fucceeding  times  greatly 
improved;  and  the  camp  of  the  Romans  was  remark- 
able for  the  perfect  regularity  of  its  quadrangular 
form :  it  was  divided  by  parallel  lines,  compoling 
fpacious  ftreets,  for  the  accommodation,  in  feparate 

m  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  I.  Fergufon,  c.  3.  and  the  cited  paf- 
fages.  Livy  contrafts  the  phalanx  with  the  legion,  and  points 
out  the  fiiperior  excellence  of  the  latter,  when  comparing  the 
forces  of  Alexander  with  the  Romans—"  Statarius  uterque  miles, 
ordines  fervans :  fed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis  et  anius  generis: 
Romana  acies  diftinftior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  conftans  :  fa'cilh 
partientt,  quacunque  opus  eflet,  facilis  jungenti."  Liv.  lib.  viii. 
c.  8.  ct  lib.  ix. 

ft  Yet  was  this  phalanx  never  or  very  feldom  able  to  ftand 
againft  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  embatielled  in  fo  excellent 
a  forme,  as  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  befides  them  have 
ufed,  cither  before  or  fince."     Sir  W.  Rakigh,  p.  263.  -  *' 

B  b  2  detach- 
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attachments,  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries  ; 
was  fecured  by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  ditch, 
and  the  loftinefs  of  its  ramparts,  aimed  with  a  line 
of  itrong  and  clofc  palifades.  The  profpect  of  this 
admirable  arrangement,  f<>  well  calculated  for  fecu- 
rity  and  defence,  drew  from  Pyrrhns  of  Epirns, 
and  Philip  the  fecund  of  Macedon,  when  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  its 
excellence :  and  when  we  trace  the  remaining  vef- 
tiges  of  their  encampments,  we  can  in  fome  degree 
realize  the  defer ipt ions  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  and  fairly  infer  the  greatnefs  of  their 
ftrength  from  their  long  duration.  Many  camps 
in  this  ifland,  and  upon  tire  continent,  fuch  as  that 
near  Kyneton,  upon  the  borders  of  Herefordihire — 
.the  camp  near  Dorchcfter  iu  Dorfetihire;  at  Cafter, 
or  Yeuta  Icenorum,  near  Norwich  ;  Cacfar's  camp 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  that  which  overtops  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dieppe,  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  prefent 
f Vein  and  unbroken  appearance,  to  have  been  formed 
only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

But  it  was  found,  that  the  perfection  of  their 
movements  in  the  field,  and  the  fecurity  of  their 
pofitiou  in  camps,  would  not  complete  the  military 
art,  without  impofi  ng  the  ftri&eft  reftraints  upon 
the  conduct,  of  a  foldier,  and  holding  out  the  molt 
lucrative  and  glorious  reeompence  for  his  valour. 
Such  was  the  inflexible  rigour  of  martial  law,  that 
cowardice  and  dilbbedience  led  to  inevitable  death, 
inflicled  by  the  fwords  and  darts  of  his  comrades  ; 
whilit,  on  the  other  hand,  every  exploit  was  attended 
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by  its  appropriate  honour.  The  rich  trappings  of 
horfes,  the  golden  chain,  the  civic,  the  mural,  and 
the  roftral  crowns,  awaited  the  return  of  the  vete- 
ran from  the  held  of  buttle  ;  and  penfions  a  riling 
from  the  fale  of  the  conquered  lands,  or  fettkments 
upon  fertile  fpots  of  ground,  Mere  granted  for  the 
fupport  of  his  declining  age,  and  as  the  rewards  of 
his  long  and  faithful  fervices. 

The  Triumph,  which  derived  its  origin  from  the 
earlieft  age  of  the  republic,  when  Romulus  returned 
home  laden  with  fpoils  of  his  vanquished  enemies, 
tended  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  cherifh  this 
martial  fpirit".  This  ceremony,  repugnant  as  it 
was  to  the  feelings  of  companion  for  the  diftreffed, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  arrogance  and  often- 
tation,  in  point  of  fplendour  and  pomp,  was  fupe- 
rior  to  the  honour  ever  paid  to  victorious  chiefs  and 
armies  in  any  other  country.  It  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  concourfe  of  applauding  fpectators, 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  Such  was 
the  glory  afligned  to  Paulus  iKmilius,  the  great 
conqueror  of  Macedon,  after  he  had  brought  Per- 
feus,  king  of  that  country,  and  his  family,  prifoners 
to  Rome  °.  The  procefiion  paired  through  fpacious 
and  lofty  arches,  ornamented  with  pictures  and  fta- 
tues,  to  the  fplendid  temple  of  the  lofty  capitol. 
At  firfr  appeared  bands  of  trumpeters,  and  other 
martial  muficians,   who;   to  prepare  the  fpeftators 

"  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
•  B.  G.  168.     Liv.  lib.  xlv.  c.  39  et  40. 

?b3  for 
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for  military  fcenes,  founded  the  loud  and  animating 
charge  of  battle.      The  priefts,   clothed  in    long 
robes,   and  crowned  with  chaplcts,  walked  by  the 
fide  of  the  white  oxen  of  Clitmnnus  devoted  to 
Sacrifice.     The  fculptured  figures,  painted  banners, 
and  various  fymbols  of  the  fubdued  cities  and  pro- 
vinces,  were   diftinelly  difplayed.     The  gold  and 
filver  coin  depotlted  in  capacious  vafes,  were  car- 
ried upon  the  moulders  of  the  mod  robull  foldiers. 
The  burnhhed  coats  of  mail,  waving  crefts,  glitter- 
ing fpears,   and  the  golden  goblets  and  rich  plate 
which  had  adorned  the  royal  banquets  of  Antigonus 
and  Seleucus,  beft  difpofed  for  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple,  were  conveyed   in   long  trains   of  carriages. 
The  chariot  of  the  captive  king  next  appeared, 
containing  his   diadem    and   his   armour.      Then 
walked  Perfeus  clad  in  mourning,   with  flow  and 
melancholy   fteps,    attended   by   his  children  and 
friends.    The  golden  crowns,  fent  by  the  numerous 
ftates  in  alliance  with  the  republic,   as  tokens  of 
congratulation  on   her  recent  conqueft,    carried  in 
thehands  of  their  refpeclivc  ambaffadors,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  conqueror  himfelf.     Paulus 
Emilius  appeared  (landing  erect,   in  a  magnificent 
chariot,  that  was  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes  ; 
he  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  his  head  encircled 
with  a  refulgent  diadem,  and  waving  in  his  hand  a 
branch  of  laurel.    The  procellion  was  doled  by  the 
whole  army  bearing  the  Imperial  eagles  at  the  front 
of  their  cohorts  and  fquadrons,   and  intermixing 
with    the  fong  of  triumph   the   praifes   of  their 
general. 

9  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  inftitutcd  the  triumph  as  a  national 
celebrity,  perfectly  underltood  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple .difpofed  to  catch  the  flame  of  emulation  from 
every  incident,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  charactei 
of  a  foldier.  This  honour  was  indeed  rarely  granted 
to  any  officer  of  inferior  rank  to  a  prator,  conftil, 
or  dictator:  but  as  each  of  them  ihared  it  in  com- 
mon with  every  tribune,  centurion,  and  even  le- 
gionary of  his  army,  it  failed  not  to  infpire  them 
all  with  ardour  for  military  lei  vice  p.  The  fame 
diftinCtion,  therefore,  which  was  the  reward  of 
one  victory,  frequently  proved  the  (burce  of  ano- 
ther. 

III.  Rome  at  an  early  period  called  for  the  aid 
of  religion,  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  her  civil 
laws  and  military  inftitutions.  Numa  lulled  the 
infant  kingdom  into  a  fhort  repofe,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  it  by  his  facred  eftablifhments  q.  The 
attention  paid  to  augury,  which  was  at  once  the 
refource  and  the  delufion  of  the  Romans,  arofe  to 

.  f  The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  refufed  to  L.  Cornelius  Lentu- 
lus,  becaufe  he  had  borne  none  of  thefe  offices  :  "  Res  triumpho 
dignas  efle  cenfebat  fenatus  :  fed  cxcmplum  a  majoribus  non 
accepiffe,  ut  qui,  neque  dictator,  nequc  conful,  neque  prsetor  res 
geflifTet,  triumpharet."  Liv.  Hill.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  20.  But  tMs 
honour  was  granted  to  Pompey,  when  only'  a  knight.  See  his 
Life  by  Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  Plutarch,  a  Greek,  and 
Jofephus,  a  Jew,  have  given  circumftantial  defcriptions  of  the 
Roman  triumph.  It  is  only  from  foreigners,  or  thofe  who  writer 
for  foreigners,  that  we  can  expect  particular  accounts  of  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  ceremonies,  which  are  familiar  to  natives. 
*  B.  C.  713.     Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  19,  &c. 

u  b  4  the 
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the  higheft  degree  of  fuperftition.  Not  only  the 
departed  heroes,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  rank 
of  divinity  by  the  elegant  ticYions  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  the  gods  of  other  nations,  were  naturalized; 
but  every  virtue  and  vice,  every  art  and  profeflion, 
the  deities  of  every  grove  and  ftream,  derived  a 
peculiar  character  from  their  rcfpeclive  votaries; 
were  reprefented  by  images,  ornamented  with  pecu- 
liar fymbols,  and  worshipped  with  appropriate  rites. 
The  exceffive  credulity  of  the  popidace,  ever  eager 
for  the  account  of  prodigies  and  fables,  was  at  all 
times  flattered  by  the  magiftrates,  and  refpected  by 
the  philofophers,  who,  however  they  might  fmile  in 
fecret  at  the  prevailing  fuperftition,  ftill  afiumed  in 
public  the  mahv  of  external  reverence  for  the  my- 
thology of  their  country.  The  ceremonies  of  poly- 
theifm  were  in  general  of  the  moft  cheerful  ten- 
dency ;  proceftions  to  the  temples,  except  in  cafes 
of  public  calamity,  M'cre  focial  meetings  of  feftivity ; 
and  facrifices  to  the  gods  were  little  more  than  the 
feafts  of  their  worfliippers.  ;>  .  u |  %/f$  •  -.<.'',  | 

.  A  fcrupulous  attention  to  religion  was  the  pecu- 
liar boaft  and  pride  of  the  Romans :  and  Cicero 
hefitates  not  to  aflert,  that  to  their  piety,  and  their 
firm  belief  in  the  over-ruling  providence  of  the 
gods,  they  were  indebted  for  their  afcendancy  over 
all  other  nations  r.     The  eftablilhment  of  pontiffs, 

•  r  '«  Sed  pictr.te  ac  religion?,  atque  hac  una  fapicntia,  quod 
deorum  im:nortalium  nurnine  omnia  rcgi  gubernarique  perfpexi- 
mus,  omnes  gentes  nationefque  fupcravirmft."  Cicero  de  Harufp. 
Rcfponfu. 

flam  ens, 
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flamens,  augurs,  and  veftals,  was  fupported  by  con- 
fecrated  lands ;  and  as  the  civil  and  military  de- 
partments were  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious,  even  emperors,  confute,  and  general* 
afpired  to,  and  exercifed,  the  offices  of  the  pi  ieft- 
hood.  The  union  of  religion  indeed  with  the  civil 
government  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  Roman 
policy.  Auguftus  was  fenfibie  of  its  great  import- 
ance ;  and  he,  as  well  as  fucceeding  emperors, 
fought  to  raife  himfelf  above  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  and  exalt  the  refpe&ability  of  his  cha- 
racter to  the  greateft  elevation,  by  affuming  the 
venerable  title  and  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Pontifex, 
Maximus. 

IV.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  was  never  fo  gene- 
rally diffufed,  nor  fo  long  preferved,  as  in  ancient 
Rome.  So  ardent  were  the  fentiments  which  it 
infpired,  and  fo  daring  the  actions  which  it  excited, 
that  it  was  rather  a  paltion  than  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
It  was  the  fource  of  numberlefs  virtues  ;  it  foftered 
patience,  and  alleviated  toil ;  it  extinguished  the 
fire  of  ambitiont  and  even  filenced  the  voice  of 
nature  ;  and  taught  the  Romans  to  defpife  all  pri- 
vate intercft,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  fevered  pain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ilatc.  Hence  Junius  Brutus 
condemned  his  traitorous  fons  to  an  ignominious 
death.  Regulus,  unmoved  by  the  fupplications  of 
his  weeping  relations  and  friends,  and  undifmayed 
by  the  profpect  of  certain  torture,  returned  to  Car- 
thage; and  the  inflexible  ManliusTorquatus,  check- 
ing 
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ing  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  the  heart,  devoted  his 
victorious  fori  to  the  fword  of  the  executioner. 

.  The  republic  was  frequently  agitated  by  the  moft 
violent  convulfions  or  party.  The  debates  of  tho 
fenate  were  interrupted  by  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  tribunes,  jealous  to  fecure  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Forum  was  often  a  fcene  of  war,  and 
the  peaceful  gown  was  ftained  with  blood.  Both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  intemperate  ad- 
vocates for  the  revival  of  the  Agrarian  law,  milled 
fey  injudicious  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the  ple- 
beians, fell  a  facrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  arifto- 
"cratic  power  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  period,  the  wants 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  ambition  of  the  noble* 
produced  a  deep  and  formidable  confpiracy,  which 
was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  and  hurried 
Catiline  to  open  rebellion  and  death. 

Still  we  find  that  internal  difcord  was  often 
filenced,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  city 
of  hoftile  defigns  and  movements.  Such  an  alarm 
was  fufticient  to  abate  the  animofity  of  contending 
factions,  and  to  unite  every  order  in  the  rirmelt 
union  for  the  public  fervice.  The  arrival  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy  put  an  immediate  ftop  to  all  civil 
diffenlions.  The  ftorm,  which  had  raged  at  home, 
fuddenly  increafed  its  violence,  but  changed  its 
direction,  and  fell  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the 
common  enemy. 

• 
From 
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From  the  love  of  their  country  immediately  re- 
fulted,  in  the  purcft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  facrifice  of  every  private  intereft  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  Romans  tbrciaw  that  opulence,  by 
the  introduction  of  luxury,  would  difqualifv  them 
for  the  toils  of  war,  and  deftroy  that  juft  equality, 
which  limits  ambition  to  the  (hie  defire  of  acting 
for  the  general  good.  They  therefore  efteemed 
poverty  a  virtue ;  and  this,  which  in  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  was  the  effect  of  neceflity,  became 
among  their  defendants,  for  fome  ages,  an  object 
of  choice.  They  considered  it  as  the  lure  guardian 
of  liberty,  and  oppofed  it  to  the  encroachments  of 
corruption.  A  Roman,  during  the  purcft  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  thought  that  frugality  formed 
a  part  of  his  glory  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
expofed  his  life  to  every  danger,  in  order  to  fill  the 
public  treafury,  he  performed  military  fervice  with- 
out ftipend  or  gratuity.  Every  one  thought  himfelf 
fufficiently  opulent  in  the  riches  of  the  ft  ate,  and 
would  have  efteemed  it  unworthy  of  his  character 
to  require  any  emolument  from  the  offices  with 
which  his  country  had  invefted  him,  and  which 
he  held  only  to  contribute  to  her  aggrandizement. 
The  generals,  animated  by  the  fame  noble  contempt 
of  wealth  as  the  common  foliliers,  depended  only, 
for  their  fubfiftence  on  their  fmall  inheritance  of 
land,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own  hands. 
Regulus  requeued  permillion  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
turn from  the  command  of  the  army,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  little  farm  s.     And  Paulus  JEmilius, 

•  B.C.  256. 

who 
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who  filled  his  native  city  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  the 
kings  of  Maceclon,  died  without  furhcient  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

This  virtuous  and  patriotic  difpofition  may  be 
illuft rated  by  the  fumptuary  laws,  which  M'ere 
enacted  at  different  periods,  and  which,  without 
any  exception  in  favour  of  high  birth,  fortune,  or 
rank,  regulated  the  expences  of  every  citizen. 
No  articles  of  luxury  efcaped  the  attention  of  thefe 
rigid  and  fagacious  legiflators,  who  faw  the  necefiity 
of  eftabli/hing  public  opulence  upon  private  eco- 
nomy. By  the  Oppian  law,  the  Roman  ladies  were 
prohibited  from  wearing  robes  of  various  colours, 
from  having  ornaments  which  exceeded  the  value 
of  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  from  being  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  two  horfes,  unlefs  to  attend  fome  pub- 
lic folemnity.  Orchius  limited  the  number  of  guefts 
to  be  invited  to  entertainments  ;  Fannius  regulated 
the  expence  of  public  feftivals;  and  Cornelius  con- 
fined that  of  funerals  to  a  very  moderate  fum. 
And  as  a  proof  that  in  thefe  pure  times  any  relaxa- 
tion of  fuch  laws  was  highly  difapproved,  even  by 
thofe  who  were  moft  the  objects  of  their  fe  verity, 
Duronius  was  expelled  the  Senate,  becaufe,  when 
he  ferved  the  office  of  tribune,  he  had  abrogated  the 
law  which  limited  the  expence  of  feafts. 


chapter 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  SubjeB  continued. 

1  HE  caufes  ftatcd  in  the  preceding  chapter  had 
the  greateft  influence  upon  the  fentiments  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
eftablifhed  their  military  character,  and  raifed  them 
by  flow  degrees  to  the  fummit  of  dominion. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Italy  to 
refift  them  ;  and  the  fucceflive  attacks  of  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  equally 
fruitlefs.  The  diigraceful  capitulation  of  the  legions 
in  the  ftraights  of  Caudium,  the  near  approach  of 
Coriolanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volfci, 
were  productive  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  The  armies  of  the  republic  were  often 
compelled  to  fly,  or  to  furrender,  and  were  fome- 
times  reduced  to  the  moit  humiliating  dittrefs.  But 
the  fevereft  repulfes  tended  only  to  give  a  new 
fpring  to  their  exertions.  The  impetuous  fury  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  alacrity  of  Pyrrhus,  made  indeed 
a  temporary  impreflion  ;  but  they  could  not  finally 
prevail.  At  one  time  Varro,  at  another  Cneius 
Scipio  was  cut  off,  their  forces  were  routed,  and 
the  braveft  of  their  troops  were  (lain ;  but  the  cou- 
rage of  the  fenate  and  the  people  was  ftill  firm  and 
undaunted  ;  the  fpirit  of  their  inftitutions  cherifhed 

it, 
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it,  and  their  exertions  were  too  much  the  refult  of 
calm  intrepidity,  and  confirmed  habit,  to  be  dif- 
concerted  by  the  fall  of  a  general,  the  overthrow  of 
an  armv,  or  the  fufpenfion  of  a  triumph.  Viclory 
was  fometimes  capricious  in  trie  diftribution  of  her 
favours ;  me  flew  to  give  tranfient  fuccefs  to  other 
nations,  and  fwelled  their  minds  with  delufive  hopes 
of  conqueft.  But  molt  propitious  to  difcipline, 
valour,  and  perfeverance,  fhe  failed  not  finally  to 
encircle  with  her  unfading  laurel  the  brows  of  her 
darling  Romans. 

In  the  Carthaginians  we  behold  their  moft  for- 
midable enemies.  They  were  the  only  people,  who, 
by  their  opulence,  territories,  fpirit,  and  refources, 
feemed  capable  of  contending  with  them  for  empire, 
with  any  profpect.  of  fuccefs a.     Their  tranfactions 


and 


a  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  conftitution,  laws,  commerce, 
and  dominions  of  Carthage,  fee  Fergufon's  Roman  Republic, 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  Into  one  chapter  of  moderate  length  he  has  com. 
preffed  the  memorable  tranfaftions  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  p.  106. 
The  aocount  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  is  detailed  with  fingular  pre- 
cifion  and  perfpicui'ty. 

Polvbius  has  drawn  a  concife  but  linking  (fontraft  between  the 
Bouriihing  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  declining  ftate  of  Carthage, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  Lib.  vi.  fed.  49, 
Ac.  Sec  Ariftot.  de  Rcpublica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  Polvbius  fup- 
plied  Livy  with  much  information  relative  to  the  Punic  wars. 
Livy  has  not  only  adopted,  in  many  inftances,  his  ftatement  of 
fafts,  but  even  has  liter:;lly  tranflated  his  expreflions.  As  an 
acknowledgment  for  fuch  obligations,  he  has  merely  mentioned 
Polvbius  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  :  u  haudquaquam  fpernendus 
auftor,"  and  "  non  inccrtum  auttorera."     Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.  45;. 

and 
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and  wars  form  one  of  the  moft  interesting  portion* 
of  the  hiftorv  we  are  now  confiderino;.  But  unfor- 
tunately  for  their  fame,  and  the  willies  of  pofferity, 
the  chief  accounts  recorded  of  them  are  received 
from  the  writings  of  their  prejudiced  rivals.  The 
Roman  hiftorians  take  delight  in  placing  all  their 
tranfaclions  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  and 
afperfe  their  national  character  with  the  odious  im- 
putation of  fyftematic  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Nor 
are  the  Greek  writers  totally  free  from  an  unfa- 
vourable bias,  and  the  influence  of  limilar  preju- 
dices. The  moft  impartial  and  full  detail  of  their 
government,  laws,  arts,  manners,  and  inllitutions,- 
would  have  been  peculiarly  interefting  to  Britain, 
as  they  role  to  their  height  of  dominion  and  opu- 
lence by  the  power  of  their  navy,  and  the  extent? 
of  their  colonies  and  commerce.  During  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  the  full  energy  of  both  nations 
was  drawn  forth  into  action  6.  Hannibal  combined' 
in  his  character  all  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
ftatefman,  and  a  confummate  general ;  and  when 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  obftacles  he 
furmounted  in  his  invafion  of  Italy  be  conhdered, 
the  cxteufive  and  difficult  track  of  country  which 
he  travelled,  the  factious  parties  of  Carthage,  which 
attempted  to  difconcert  all  his  meaiures,  the  dii- 
cordant  interefts  of  the  allied  forces  which  he  re- 
conciled, and  the  powerful  armies  and  ikilful  gene- 

and  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  ic.  I  am  inclined  however  to  admit  the  rea- 
fons  brought  by  Drakenborch,  torn.  iv.  p.  506.  for  fuppofing  that 
thefe  expreflions  were  intended  to  convey  proper  fentiments  of 
refpecl.  b  B.  C.  220. 

jate 
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rals  he  oppofed,  he  may  furely  be  ranked,  where 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  great  rival  in  arms,  did  not 
hefitate  to  place  him,  among  the  greateft  heroes  of 
antiquity. 

Even  after  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  the  Romans 
itTlirafimcne,  atTrebia,  and  the  complete  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  choiceft  army  at  Cannae,  when  they 
were  bafely  deferted  by  many  of  their  allies,  the 
fenate  did  not  relax,  even  for  a  moment,  the  firm- 
nefs  of  ancient  inltitutions,  and  difdaiued  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  enemy,  while  he  continued  within 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  And  at  that  criti- 
cal conjuncture,  far  from  being  difmayed  at  his 
approach,  they  fold  by  public  auction  the  ground 
upon  which  his  army  was  encamped ;  and  it  was 
purchafed  at  the  price  it  would  have  reached  during 
a  period  of  the  utmoit  tranquillity.  At  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  of  troops  advanced  from  the  city 
to  give  battle  to  Hannibal,  another  detachment 
marched  out  at  an  oppofite  gate  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Spain c. 

The  victorious  Hannibal,  inftead  of  making  an 
additional  effort  of  courage  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  his  inoft  experienced  officers,  and  march- 
ing with  rapidity  to  Rome,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  before  his  enemies  could  recover 
from  their  confternation,  was  imprudent  enough 
to  allow  his  foldiers  to  indulge  in  the  enervating 

c  Livy,  lib.  xxvi.  c.  ir. 

luxuries 
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luxuries  of  Capua.  This  was  the  fubjeft  of  his 
vain  lamentation,  as  he  was  reluctantly  failing  back 
to  his  native  country,  and  beheld  for  the  lad  time 
the  lelfening  fhores  of  Italy,  that  had  been  fo  fre- 
quently the  fcenes  of  his  glory d.  Such  is  the  iute- 
relting  account  of  Liv}'.  But  it  feems  probable 
that  a  want  of  thofe  fupplies,  which  he  requefted 
immediately  after  the  battle  of'Canuaj,  was  the 
true  caufe  of  the  decline  of  his  profperity,  and  the 
ruin  of  Carthage  ;  as  he  continued  to  infeft  Italy 
for  the  courie  of  fourteen  years  after  his  ftay  at 
Capua,  during  that  time  gained  feveral  victories, 
and  kept  his  enemies  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  alarm 
for  the  fafcty  of  the  empire. 

The  fteady  ardour  of  Scipio  Africanus  turned  the 
tide  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fortune  of  Hannibal  and  of 
Carthage  funk  under  his  triumphant  arms e.  The 
battle  of  Zama  gave  to  the  Romans  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war 
was  particularly  advantageous,  by  affording  them 
the  means  of  carrying  their  conquefts  into  the  moil 
diftant  countries :  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, there  Were  no  maritime  forces  fuffici- 
ently  powerful  to  contend  with  them  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean.  As  their  plan  of  operations 
was  conducted  upon  regular  principles,  their  fuccefs 
was  not  unftable  and  tranfitory,  like  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,   but  continued  through  the  long 

d  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  18,  &c.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  20. 
e  B.  C.  202.  Liv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  35. 

vol.  i.%    .  c  c  period 
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period  of  nine  centuries  to  accumulate  power,  and 
gradually  add  kingdom  to  kingdom. 

After  Rome  had  fubdued  the  faireft  countries  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  arms  of  her  ambitious  gene- 
rals were  directed  againft  each  other.  To  the  bloody 
profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  fucceeded  the 
ilratagems  and  triumphs  of  the  politic  and  accom- 
pliihed  Julius  Caefar.  Elated  with  his  conquefts  in 
Gaul,  and  fired  with  the  moil  ardent  ambition,  he 
pafied  the  Rubicon,  the  prefcribed  boundary  of  his 
province,  to  plunge  his  fword  into  the  boibms  of 
his  countrymen  f.  The  ftern  virtue  of  Cato,  and 
the  prowefs  of  the  amiable  Pompey,  were  ineffec- 
tually oppofed  to  the  haughty  dictator.  At  length, 
pierced  by  the  daggers  of  thofe  friends  whofe  lives 
he  had  fpared,  he  expired  in  the  fenate-houfe  be- 
neath the  ftatue  of  his  unhappy  rival.  The  de- 
bauched and  profligate  Antony  forged  new  chains 
for  his  countrymen  ;  and  Brutus  and  Cafnus,  who 
for  a  long  time  oppofed  only  mild  remonftrances  to 
his  enormities  and  his  ufurpation,  at  length  had 
recourfe  to  unavailing  arms  ;  and  the  fields  of  Phi- 
lippi  were  ftained  with  their  patriotic  blood5.  The 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  which  had  been  fuccefsfully 
directed  agaiult  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  and  the 
confpiracy  of  Catiline,  was  the  caufc  of  his  own 
lamentable  end.  With  the  boldnefs  of  truth,  and 
the  warmth  of  indifcretion,   he  provoked  the  rage 

'  B-.  C.  50.  Fergufon,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  chap.  1,  &c. 
*  Fergufon,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 

Of 
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of  an  implacable  tyrant  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
private  vices.  The  matchlels  power  of  his  talents, 
the  unfullied  integrity  of  his  chara6ter,  and  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  friends  and  the 
public,  pleaded  for  him  in  vain.  The  vindi&ive 
Antony  fixed  his  guiltlefs  head  upon  that  ioftrum, 
from  which  he  had  ib  frequently  delighted  and  in- 
drafted  his  countrymen  \  n*un 

This  period  of  hiftory,  from  the  time  of  Marius 
to  the  acceffion  of  Auguftus,  p  relents  the  moft  cala- 
mitous profpect,  filled  with  recitals  of  iatiguinary 
proferiptions,  and  crowded  with  images  of  martial 
horror.  It  abounds  with  examples  of  fuccefeful 
Villainy,  and  unavailing  virtue.  But  after  the 
naval  victory  of  Actium  had  given  the  empire  to 
Auguftus,  the  fcene  brightened  into  the  fair  views 
of  order  and  happinefs,  the  dorms  of  civil  difcord 
were  hufhed  into  peace,  and  philofophy,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  derived  the  greateft  and  moft  honour* 
able  encouragement  from  his  patronage. 

:  To  the  Tufcans  Rome  was  firft  indebted  for  its 
works  of  architecture,  fculpture,  and  painting.  The 
qualities,  which  particularly  characterized  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  ingenious  people,  were  boldnefs, 
folidity,  and  grandeur,  as  appear  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Capitol,  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  many  other  fpecimens  which  are  ftill 
extant.     Cut  the  fuperior  elegance  of  Grecian  exe- 

h  B.  C.  50. 
c  c  2  cution 
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cution  attracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  Romans, 
as  foon  as  their  conqucfts  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  convcrfant  with  Grecian  works 
of  art 

From  the  indifcriminate  collection  of  the  fpeci- 
mcns  of  the  fine  arts,  arofe  by  flow  degrees  the  ge- 
nuine tafte  of  the  Romans.     When  Marcellus  took 
Syracufe,  he  conveyed  all  the  pictures  and  ftatues 
of  that  elegant  city  to  Rome.     The  remonitrances 
of  Fabius  Maximus  againit  his  conduct  M'ere  uttered 
without  effect ;  and  in  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that 
as  fuch  trifles  formed  the  occupation  and  the  amufe- 
ment  of  an  idle  and  an  effeminate  people,  they  were 
beneath  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  diftinguifhed 
as  they  were  for  the  daring  energy  of  their  minds, 
and  the  manly  roughnefs  of  their  character.     The 
love  of  the  arts,  which  commenced  at  this  period, 
was  fucceffively  gratified  by  the  conqueft  of  thole 
Grecian  cities  mod  eminent  as  the  repofitories  of 
their  productions.     The  triumph  of  iEmilius  was 
graced  with  fome  of  the  choiceft  monuments  of 
lculptilre ;  and  Mummius,   the  tailelefs  conqueror 
of  Achaia,  completely  ftripped  Corinth  of  her  ftatues 
and  pictures,  to  enrich  his  native  city.    Sometime* 
the  vanity,  and  fometimes  the  avarice  of  generals 
and  governors  of  provinces,   contributed  to  make 
Rome  a  magazine  of  the  fairefl  fpoils  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  cuftom  of  adorning  the  theatres  with  them 
by  the  public  authority  of  the  magilbates,  contri- 
buted to  diffufe  a  refinement  of  tafte.     And  even 
during  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  civil  wars,   the 

4  publie 
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public  and  private  repoiitories  were  confiderably 
enriched ;  for  Sylla  brought  home  the  plunder  of 
Athens,  and  Julius  Cajfar  formed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  gems. 

An  sera  of  the  higheft  refinement  commenced 
with  the  reign  of  Auguftus ',  whole  palace  was 
adorned  with  the  rich  vafes  of  Corinth.  Grecian 
artilts  were  invited  to  Rome,  and  the  mafterly  exe- 
cution of  the  medals  of  that  period,  prove  their 
fuperiority  to  thoie  of  former  times.  The  capital 
of  the  world,  which  Auguftus  found  difgraced  by 
buildings  of  the  rudeft  forms  and  materials,  dis- 
played under  his  aufpices  and  thofe  of  his  fon-in-law 
Agrippa,  in  its  marble  palaces,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, all  the  elegance  and  majefty  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. The  public  edifices  were  not  only  furnifhed 
with  the  choicell  ornaments  of  the  fame  country, 
but  the  ftreets  and  fquares  exhibited  the  exquifite 


images  of  all  the  Pagan  deities k. 


The 
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k  The  admirer  of  ancient  fculpture  may  fee  fome  fine  fpecimene 
of  the  art  in  the  Pomfret  colleftion  in  Oxford.  He  will  however 
be  forry  to  find  them  crowded  together  in  a  gloomy  room.  The 
Pembroke  collection  at  Wilton  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
bufts :  when  I  faw  them  fome  years  ago,  I  thought  few  of  them 
equal  to  the  fame  of  the  collection.  Perhaps  Lord  Carlifle,  at 
Caftle  Howard,  in  Yorkfhire,  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  genuine 
antiques.  At  Mr.  Duncombe's,  at  Duncombe  Park,  may  be 
feen  the  admirable  Grecian  dog,  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Mr.  Lock,  and  the  Difcobolus,  fo  finifhed  and  fo  eafy  in  atti- 
tude, that  it  is  worthy  of  the  chifel  of  a  Phidias,  or  a  Praxitel«. 
But  the  beft  fchool  of  obfervatjon  which  this  country  can  afford 
r,  A  c  c  3  to 
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The  fame  obligations,  which  the  Romans  owed 
to  Greece  for  infpiring  them  with  a  love  of  the 
arts,  were  extended  to  philofophy  and  polite  litera- 
ture,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the 
former  they  were  only  admirers,  in  the  latter  they 
ventured  to  be  competitors  with  their  great  mafters. 
A  fondnefs  for  fculpture  and  painting,  and  the  cul- 
tivation qf  eloquence  and  poetry,  kept  nearly  an 
equal  pace ;  and  the  fame  age  faw  them  arife,  and 
flourish  together.  Writers,  whofe  works  are  the 
glory  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  fubject  of  encomium 
for  every  generation,  adorned  this  gqlden  period, 
and  reached  that  ftandard  of  excellence,  from  which 
the  unpolifhed  ftyle  of  their  predeceifors,  and  the 
degenerate  affectation  of  their  followers,  feem  equally 
remote.  Horace  and  Virgil,  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius,  flourimed  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  The  two 
firft,  indeed,  through  the  noble  patronage  and 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  enjoyed  the  fmiles  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  himfeif  difiinguiihed  by  the 
elegance  of  his  compofitions,  and  the  purity  of  his 
tafte.  The  Lyric  as  well  as  the  Epic  mufe  were 
grateful  for  his  protection  and  liberality  ;  and  Ho- 
race and  Virgil,  indulging  the  vanity  of  the  Julian 

to  any  one  who  is  defirous  of  improving  his  tafte,  may  be  found 
at  Mr.  Townley's,  in  Dartmouth-ftreet,  Weftminfter.  The  ftatue 
of  I/ist  or  Cjbehy  crowned  with  the  lotus,  is  majeftic  ;  the  fleep- 
ing  Ado.  is  is  very  elegant ;  but  the  Thtilia,  or  Paftoral  Mufe,  is 
fo  inimitable  for  delicate  proportions,  and  tranfparent  drapery, 
which  adorns  without  concealing  any  part  of  the  figure,  that  it 
exceeds  all  praife.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  fculpture, 
an!f  of  Englifh  colle&ions  in  particular,  fee  Mr.  Dallaway*! 
^necdotes  of  the  Arts,  p.  163,  &c. 

family, 
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family,  who  claimed  a  divine  origin,  have  raifed 
the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  and  the  colleague  of  the 
profligate  Antony,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and 
immortalized  his  fame  in  their  incomparable 
works. 

Augufius  having  always  prefented  to  his  mind 
the  image  of  the  murdered  Julius,  (ludied  to  avoid 
his  fate  by  avoiding  his  conduct.  Verfed  in  the 
deeped  arts  of  diffimulation,  he  purfued  with  afto- 
nifhing  fuccefs  his  ambitious  career.  Yet  the  equity 
of  his  laws,  and  the  prudent  adminidration  of  his 
government,  during  forty  years  of  glory  and  peace, 
made  no  inconfiderable  recompence  to  his  country 
for  the  evils  which  he  had  before  inflicted,  or  coun- 
tenanced. Rome  itfelf  rofe  to  unknown  fplendour ; 
and  his  munificence,  moderation,  and  paternal  care, 
were  bounded  only  by  the  confines  of  his  vaft  em- 
pire. He  prefented  to  the  world  a  mod  extraordi-? 
nary  character,  fince  he  proved  that  the  fmiles  of 
fortune,  far  from  increafing  the  feverity  of  his 
temper,  and  giving  a  keener  edge  to  his  refent- 
ment,  could  fofteu  a  timid  and  fanguinary  tyrant 
into  a  mild  and  generous  prince  K 

Perhaps  the  character,  which  the  judicious  hido- 
rian  of  the  Roman  republic  has  given  of  him,  may 
afford  the  bed  clue  to  his  conduct.  l(  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  from  nature,  in  any  high 

1  "  Reftitit  aliquandiu  collegis,  ne  qua  fieret  profcriptio,  fed 
inceptam  utroyue  acerbiui  exercuit."     Suetonius* 

c  c  4  degree, 
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degree,  tbofe  difpofitions  to  malice  or  benevolence, 
which  are  the  great  diftinguifhing  principles  of 
virtue  %nd  vice.  He  feems  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  mankind,  but  defirous  of  confideratioa 
and  power,  as  objects  of  intcreft  to  himfelf.  His 
ruling  paifion  was  a  defire  to  reign.  In  his  way  to 
this  end,  he  committed  many  crimes :  but  having 
Once  effected  his  purpofe,  he  had  no  other  criminal 
difpofition  to  gratify :  or  after  he  was  fovereign, 
ftanding  in  awe  of  a  free  fpirit,  which  he  durft 
not  infult,  he  either  from  inclination  or  policy, 
and  probably  in  part  from  both,  preferred,  as  it  is 
furprifing  every  one  elfe  does  not  prefer,  the  proper 
ufe  of  his  power  to  the  abufe  of  it m. " 

But  notwithftanding  the  external  magnificence 
of  Rome,  and  her  profperity  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  immediate  lucceflbrs,  the  manners  of 
the  people  gradually  underwent  a  great  change ; 
the  date  contained  in  her  bofom  the  caufes  of  her 
own  decay,  and  the  poifon  of  diflblutiou  preyed 
upon  her  vitals.  She  became  as  abject  and  de- 
graded, as  ihe  had  ever  been  great  and  powerful. 
The  emprefs  of  the  world  funk  into  the  moft  humi- 
liating condition ;  and  her  downfal  may  be  attri- 
buted, I.  to  the  extinction  of  patriotifm ;  II.  the 
introduction  of  luxury ;  III.  the  neglect  of  the 
ancient  modes  of  education  n. 

The 

*  Fergufon,  vol,  iii.  c.  £,  &c. 
»  In  a  train  of  beautiful  allegory  Sir  W.  Raleigh  thas  alludes 
to  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  parts  of  this  hiftory.     "  We 

kave 
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The  indifcriminate  admiflion  of  all  the  fubjects 
of  the  empire  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  although 
a  conciliating,  was  a  molt  impolitic  meafure.  In- 
ftead  of  railing  the  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the 
dignity  of  Romans,  this  privilege  produced  the 
oppofite  effect,  and  funk  the  latter  to  a  level 
with  the  former.  It  extinguished  thofe  high  fcn- 
timents  of  patriotifm,  and  that  pride  of  compa- 
rifon,  upon  which  the  old  republicans  had  valued 
themfelves,  as  it  deftroyed  an  excluiive  intereft 
in  the  profperity  of  the  empire,  and  degraded  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  character.  The  right  of 
citizenfhip  was  rendered  of  no  value,  by  being  fo 
widely  diffufed ;  and  the  enthufiafm,  which  had 
fired  a  Brutus,  a  Codes,  and  a  Manlius,  to  light 
for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  the  altars  of 
their  gods,  was  extinguifhed.  The  people  were 
no  longer  actuated  by  the  lama  love  of  independ- 
ence, or  the  fame  deteftation  of  fervility.  They 
looked  no  more  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  power 
of  the  fenate,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  patricians ; 
and  undiftinguifhed  in  the  crowds  of  new  compe- 
titors for  the  fame  privileges,  they  gradually  funk 
into  infignilicance.     The  bond  of  union  and  fub- 

have  left  the  empire  of  Rome,  the  laft  of  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  flonrifhing  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
having  rooted  up,  or  cut  down,  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  But  after  fome  continuance,  it 
fliall  begin  to  lofe  the  beauty  it  had  ;  the  florins  of  ambition  fhall 
beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  againft  another,  her  leaves 
mall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field,  and  cut  her  down."  Hiitory  of  the  World, 
p.  668. 

d  oidina- 
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ordination  was  broken,  and  the  city  was  torn  by 
innumerable  fa6tions  of  ftrangers,  as  foon  as  every 
province  was  allowed  to  form  cabals  and  aifocia- 
tions,  and  to  fhelter  its  inhabitants  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  fome  powerful  nobleman  p. 

The  profufion  and  extravagance  of  the  rich  were 
difplayed  in  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 
The  combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  races  of  cha- 
rioteers, were  exhibited  to  the  difiblute  crowds, 
who,  indulging  only  the  impulfe  of  a  childifh  cu- 
riofity,  fpent  whole  days  in  the  Circus.  The 
licentious  productions  of  the  ftage,  often  repre- 
fented  with  all  the  attraclions  of  fplendid  decora- 
tions and  crowded  procetfions,  vitiated  the  general 
tafte,  inflamed  the  paflions  of  youth,  and  encou- 
raged diflipation  and  immorality  of  conduct  in 
perfons  of  every  clafs. 

II.  From  the  deftrueVion  of  Carthage  may  be 
traced  the  gradual  progrefs  of  Luxury.  Profufion 
and  extravagance  began  to  prevail  as  foon  as  the 
precious  metals  were  introduced  in  abundance. 
Voluptuoufnefs  ufurped  the  place  of  temperance, 
indolence  fucceeded  to  activity ;  felf-intereft,  fen-» 
fuality,  and  avarice,  totally  extinguifhed  that 
ardour,  which  in  ancient  times  had  glowed  in 
every  breaft  for  the  general  good.  The  ftreams  of 
wealth,  that  flowed  into  Rome  at  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,   were  fuch  as  almoft  exceed 


•  Montefquieu,  cap.  ix, 

6  belief 
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belief*.  The  corruption  that  prevailed  at  this 
time  forms  the  ftrongeft  contrail  imaginable  to  the 
pure  times  of  the  republic,  when  Polybius  wrote 
his  hiftory.  He  contrails  the  inflexible  honour  of 
the  manly  Romans  with  the  perfidious  character  of 
the  effeminate  Greeks.  The  luxury  of  the  Roman, 
feafts,  the  number  of  their  retinue,  and  the  variety 
of  their  places  of  refulence,  fometimes  kept  pace 
with,  and  fometimes  even  exceeded  their  great  reve- 
nues. Apicius,  the  celebrated  epicure,  committed 
fuicide,  becaufe  his  fortune,  inadequate  to  the  enor- 
mous demands  of  his  depraved  appetite,  did  not  ex* 
ceed  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  Seneca 
mentions  (ingle  fuppers,  which  confumed  the  whole 
eftate  of  a  Roman  knight.  No  fewer  than  eighteen 
elegant  villas,  fituated  in  the  moft  delightful  parts 
pf  Italy,  were  poffeffecj  by  Cicero :  and,  as  if  the 
land  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  caprice  of  a 
Roman  of  fafhion,  the  lakes  and  the  fea  were  occu- 
pied by  houfes,  which  extended  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  mores.  To  every  nobleman  be- 
longed fuch  numerous  parties  of  (laves,  that  they 
were  clafled  according  to  their  nations,  and  fta? 
tioned  in  feparate  divifions  of  his  palace. 

The  republic,    which  had   long   withftood  the 

frocks  of  external  violence,   fell  gradually  a  prey 

■ 

P  — — fasvior  armis 


Luxuria  incubuit,  viftumque  ulcifcitur  orbem. 

Juven.  Sat.  vi. 
Fergufon,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.     Polybiu:,  lib.  vi.  feft.  54.     See- 
the excellent  note  of  Brotier  de  Luxu  Romanorum.     Tacitus, 
torn,  i,  p.  402.  4to.  ed. 

to 
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to  profperity.  Her  gallant  chiefs  had  viewed  with 
undaunted  eye  the  approach  of  Hannibal,  and  de- 
fied the  armies  of  Pyrrhus :  but  their  degenerate 
descendants,  even  the  pofterity  of  Fabius  and  of 
Scipio,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  Greece,  and 
furfeited  with  the  luxuries  of  Afia,  leaving  their 
battles  to  be  fought  by  barbarian  mercenaries, 
funk  fupine  on  beds  of  floth,  and  heard  the  trumpet 
of  battle  with  difmay. 

Such  indeed  was  the  rapid  change  of  manners, 
that  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  total  alteration  in  the  fpace 
of  a  century,  and  a  general  depravity  was  vihble 
in  all  orders  of  the  ftate.  The  confuis,  after 
having  obtained  their  elevated  rank  by  intrigues- 
and  bribery,  undertook  their  campaigns  either  to 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  conquered 
nations,  or  to  plunder  the  provinces  of  the  allies 
under  the  mafk  of  protectors  and  defenders.  From 
(uch  impure  fources  were  derived  the  immenfe 
treafures  of  Craflus,  Lucullus,  and  Casfar.  And 
as  the  means  of  corruption  increafed,  fo  likewife 
in  equal  proportion  did  the  difpohtion  to  be  cor- 
rupted. The  populace  of  the  empire  were  tempted 
to  the  city  by  the  diflribution  of  corn,  and  the 
frequency  of  public  games ;  obfequious,  indigent, 
and  enervated  by  idlenefs,  they  were  ready  to 
follow  every  ambitious  candidate,  who  was  rich 
enough  to  purchafe  their  votes.  The  laws  were 
iilent  in  the  midft  of  thefe  abufes,  or  they  were 
liftcned  to  without  refpect  or  obedience.     The  ma» 

giftrate* 
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giftrates  beheld  with  approbation,  or  with  indif- 
ference, the  d Holders  of  the  people.  The  admi- 
•niltration  of  government  under  the  emperors,  in- 
fluenced by  the  caprice  of  their  tempers,  was 
fometimes  rigid,  and  fometimes  relaxed :  the  tide 
of  degeneracy  flowed  with  the  greateft  rapidity, 
and  fwept  away  all  ranks  in  its  current. 

III.  To  add  to  this  train  of  deftru&ive  evils, 
the  mode  or  Education  underwent  a  complete 
change,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  noble  youth 
for  dependence  and  fervility.  Cornelia  had,  in 
the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  brought  up 
the  Gracchi,  and  Julius  and  Auguftus  Casfar  were 
reared  by  Aurelia  and  Accia :  their  minds  were 
formed  upon  principles  of  honour  and  virtue,  and 
were  directed  to  the  moft  noble  purfuits ;  and  they 
were  taught  by  their  illuftrious  mothers  to  imbibe 
the  fpirit,  and  emulate  the  exploits  of  their  ances- 
tors. In  fucceeding  times,  the  youths  were  en- 
trufted  to  ignorant  domeftics,  who  initiated  them 
into  the  various  arts  of  luxury  and  extravagance. 
Tutors  and  rhetoricians,  who  difgraced  the  name 
of  Greeks,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  by  their  infinu- 
ating  manners,  verfatile  difpofitions,  and  frivolous 
attainments,  gained  a  complete  afcendancy  in  the 
nobleft  families.  A  fondnefs  was  formed  in  early 
life  for  expeniive  diverfions,  and  trifling  acquire- 
ments ;  and  no  time  was  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  liberal  arts,  or  the  ftudy  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  hiftory. 


Nor 
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Nor  was  the  mode  of  thinking  lefs  vitiated  in 
early  years  by  the  progrefs  of  a  fpecious  and  de- 
(rruc'tivc  philofophy.     rl  he  principles  of  Epicurus 
had  been  for  lbme  time  fashionable  in  Rome ;  and 
his  difciples    advancing  far    beyond   the   modeft 
fcepticifm  of  the  Academic  fchool,   boldly  denied 
the  providence  of  a  fupreme  Ruler  of  the  univerfe, 
and  openly  maintained,   that  death  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  exiilencc.     Thefc  tenets  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  eftablhhed  religion,   and  were  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  great  fan&ions  of  moral 
obligation.      The  noble   youths,   who  reforted  to 
Athens,    and   other  feats  of  learning,  were  thus 
taught  to  defpife  the  ceremonies,  and  deride  the 
maxims  of  their  national  belief,  a  firm  adherence 
to  which  had  been  the  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and 
had  not  only  operated  powerfully  upon  their  mar- 
tial efforts,    but  was   clofely  connected  with  the 
civil  conftitution  of  the  republic.     This  philofophy 
had  the  recommendation  of  great  and  attracting 
examples  to  make  it  popular ;  for  it  was  adorned 
with  the  poetical  graces  of  Lucretius,  and  honoured 
by  the  commendation  of  Virgil ;  it  was  favoured 
by  the  fcepticifm  of  Cicero,  and  was  embraced  by 
the  fagacious  Caefar,  and  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Attic  us. 

The  various  caufes  of  her  decline  prepared  Rome 
for  her  moll  abandoned  emperors.  The  tame  fer- 
vility  of  the  fenate,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
praetorian  bands,  fometimes  raifed  to  the  imperial 
purple  the  mcaneft  and  molt  undeferving  of  the 

foldiers. 
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foldiers.     Yet  the  corruption  of  principles  was  not 
fo  general,  as  not  to  make  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a 
^aligula  furveyed  with  horror  and  deteftation  by 
their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  pofterity.    They 
ware  alike  infamous  for  a  profufiun,  which  was  un- 
bounded ;  for  a  fenfuality,  which  was  a  difgrace  to 
nature ;  and  for  a  vindictive  rage,  which  was  the 
•vowed  foe  to  liberty  and  virtue.     From  the  pic- 
tures of  their  depravity  and  wanton  cruelty  we 
retire  with  difguft,   and  relieve  our  minds  by  con* 
templating  the  pure  characters  and  glorious  con- 
duct of  Titus,   Nerva,  Trajan,   the  Antonini,  and 
Aureliusq.     Such  illuftrious  perfons  afforded  fome 
lupport  to  the  declining  ftate,  but  were  not  capable 
of    giving   permanency   to  their    own    wife   and 
prudent  institutions  ;  fince  thofe  who  followed,   as 
well  as  thofe   who  preceded   them,    were  equally 
diftinguimed  by  a  want  of  political  talents,  and 
for  the  moft  flagrant  abufe  of  power.     The  faint 
and   tranfient  beams  of  funihine  ferved   only  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  overfpread  a  ftormy  atmof- 
phere.     Their  juftice  and  humanity  fufpended  that 
downfall   of  the   empire,    which  they  could  not 
prevent;  but  the  fparks  of  ancient  virtue  were  fo 
nearly  extinguifhed,  that  the  efforts  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, eminent  as  they  were  in  ftation,  and  armed 
with  fovereign  authority,  could  not  fan  them  into 
a  flame. 

As  the  profperity  of  Rome  had  been  attended 
with  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  arts,  literature, 

*  A.  C.  80— 160. 

and 
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and  fcience,  they  gradually  declined  with  her; 
and  the  fame  change,  which  was  vifible  in  the 
extinction  of  liberty  and  martial  fpirit,  appeared 
equally  in  its  effe6ts  on  the  intelle&ual  powers: 
ignorance  was  the  companion  of  corruption  and 
fervility. 

The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns  hTuinrg 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia  at  length  poured 
forth  vaft  armies,  to  ravage  every  country  more 
cultivated  than  their  own,  and  to  poifefs  themfeives 
of  the  feat  of  government.  They  were  drawn  from 
their  remote  forefts  and  cold  alx)des,  either  by  a 
fpirit  of  reftlefs  activity,  and  a  fenfe  of  injury ;  or 
they  were  lured  by  the  report  of  the  luxuries  of 
Italy,  and  the  delicious  fruits,  which  abounded  in 
that  mild  and  genial  climate. 

As  oft  have  iffucd  hoft  impelling  hoft, 
The  blue  eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coaft, 
The  proftratc  fouth  to  the  deftroyer  yields 
Her  boafted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rofe, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage,  as  it  grows  \ 

Thefe  hardy  barbarians  rufhed  forth  like  the 
mighty  waters  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  and 
fwept  away  every  obftacle  ■ :  their  progrefs  was 
marked  by  blood  and  fire>  by  deftruction  to 
the  arts,  and  implacable  hoftility  to  civilized 
man.     For  nearly  two  centuries   they  Continued 

1  Gra) »  •  Robcrtfon,  Charles  V.  vol,  i.  p.  6.  io,  Sec. 

the 
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-toe  moft  defolating  ravages;  and  the  hiftorians  of 
that  wretched  period  are  at  a  lofs  for  description 
furriciently  ftrong,  or  images  furficiently  horrid,  to 
reprefent  its  diftrels  and  calamity. 

The  condition  in  which  the  rapacious  and  war- 
like AUric  found  the  imperial  city,  furriciently 
manirefted  the  degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants*. 
It  had  long  been  the  vefort  of  all  nations,  and  the 
receptacle  of  thofe,  whofe  follies  and  vices  proved 
the  different  countries  of  their  birth.  To  the  in- 
capacity of  a  weak  government,  the  general  of 
the  Goths  oppofed  intrepidity  and  military  IkiiL 
PI  is  army  indeed  reflected  the  image  of  the  ancient 
Romans  at  that  momentous  period  of  their  hiftory, 
when  the  fruit lefs  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  conquer 
his  enemies  ferved  only  to  draw  forth  the 
energy  of  their  character.  A  fierce,  hardy,  and 
well-difciplined  army,  had  to  contend,  if  contcft 
it  might  be  called,  with  a  luxurious  and  pu- 
fillanimous  race  of  nobles,  and  a  populace,  vile, 
indigent,  and  wretched.  The  conqueror  found 
the  city  unprepared  for  his  attacks  ;  he  entered  it 
amid  the  filence  of  the  night,  and  directed  his 
march  by  the  conflagration  of  palaces.  The 
Ilaughter  was  dreadful,  the  fpoils  immenfe,  and 
the  holy  faith  of  Chrift  alone  checked  the  avarice 
and  lull  of  the  plunderers.  To  complete  the  de- 
gradation of  the  imperial  city,  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  confuls  and  patricians  attended  at 

•  A.  C.  410. 
vol.  i„  i>  d  the 
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the  feftive  board,  and  were  doomed  to  drag  the 
chains  of  the  haughty  Goths,  who  difplayed  their 
triumphant  banner  waving  over  the  proftrate  eagle 
of  Rome. 

The  rife,  aggrandizement,  decline,  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  power,  are  included  within  the  compafs 
of  twelve  centuries1.  The  mighty  empire,  like 
the  majeltic  temples  that  adorned  her  capital,  was 
broken  into  fragments,  and  divided  among  nu- 
merous nations.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  by 
the  incurhons  of  foreign  armies,  the  firft  founda- 
tions of  thofe  kingdoms  were  laid,  which  are  now 
the  moft  diitinguiihed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  wefrem 
world.  The  Saxons  contended  iuccefsfully  'with 
the  natives  for  the  potTeffion  of  Britain.  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  divided  between  the  Franks,  Vifigoths, 
Suevi,  and  Burgundians;  Africa  was  expofed  to 
the  Vandals  and  Moors ;  and  Italy  was  rilled  by 
an  army  of  barbarians".  Conftantinople,  which 
continued  for  fome  centuries  after  the  reign  of  its 
celebrated  founder  to  give  an  imperfect  repi denta- 
tion of  imperial  fplendour,  was  finally  taken  by  the 
Turks  with  its  dependent  territories.     The  Roman 

*  Rome  was  founded  B.  C.  755.  Taken  by  Alaric  A.  C. 
410.  Duration  of  the  Empire  1163.  Gibbon,  vol.  iii. 
p.  235,  &c- 

■  For  a  general  view  of  Europe  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  fee  the  Preface  to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties ;  Warton's  firft  Differtation  on  Englifh  Poetry  ;  Robcrtfon's 
Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  Machiavel's  Hiftory  of 
Florence,  book  i.  and  Dalrymple's  Eflay  on  Feudal  Property. 
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empire  refembled  the  Danube,  which,  after  pouring 
a  grand  and  impetuous  flood,  and  receiving  the 
fupply  of  large  rivers,  is  divided  into  various 
ftreams,  before  it  mixes  with  the  ocean. 

The  Romans,  illuftrions  as  they  were  for  the" 
dignity  of  their  character,  their  martial  prowefs, 
and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  hold  forth  a' 
fplendid  light  for  the  guidance  of  mankind.  Their 
virtues  in  the  profperity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  vices  in  its  decline,  furnilh  examples  and 
cautions  to  perfous  of  all  fucceeding  times,  fn 
thole  kings  and  emperors,  who  were  remarkable 
for  purity  of  character,  monarchs  may  find  ex- 
amples worthy  of  their  imitation ;  and  common- 
wealths may  be  taught,  from  the  diforders  of  their 
factions,  what  limits  to  prefcribe  to  the  ambition 
of  the  wealthy,  and  what  curb  to  impofe  upon  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  populace.  To  be  converlaiit 
with  this  important  hiftory,  is  to  view  mankind 
engaged  in  the  fulleft  exercife  of  patriotifm, 
courage,  and  talents;  or  to  contemplate  them 
enervated  by  luxury,  debafed  by  corruption,  and 
funk  into  the  molt  abject  difgrace. 

■■ O  Luxury 

Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  ftates, 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind, 
To  the  foft  entrance  of  thy  rofy  bow'r 
How  doft  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great ! 
Dreadful  attraction  !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th'  unfathomable  gulph,  where  Amur  lies 
O'erwhelm'd,  forgotten,  and  high-boafting  Cham, 

•  d  2  And 
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And  Elam's  haughty  pomp,  and  beauteous  Greece, 
And  the  great  Queen  of  Earth,  imperial  Rome  x. 

In  what  manner  the  Romans  (reclined  from 
their  greateft  excellence  of  chara&Cr,  and  how 
in  their  degeneracy  of  manners  they  involved  the 
decay  of  geniu$,  our  imperfect  {ketch  of  their 
hiftory  has  mown.  Let  the  natives  of  Britain, 
periling  the  inftru<5rive  leflbns  here  presented  to 
them,  drop  the  tear  of  companion  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature;  and  let  them  at  the 
fame  time  collect,  from  fuch  edifying  examples, 
new  incitements  to  energy  and  perfeverance  in 
every  public  and  private  virtue. 


•  Dyer's  Fleece. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


The  Hi/lory  of  Modern  Europe. 

xxS  Government  and  Laws  are  rendered  more  con* 
ducive  to  general  happinefs  in  modern,  than  they 
ever  were  in  aneieut  times;  as  the  Manners  of 
fociety  have  experienced  a  very  great  improvement 
in  proportion  to  the  wide  diffufton  of  knowledge, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  ;  as  Navigation 
has  enlarged  the  intercourfe  of  mankind  by  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  world;  and  as,  moreover,  the 
light  of  reformed  Chriftianity  has  difpelled  much 
of  the  darknefs  of  fuperftition  in  fome  nations, 
and  beamed  with  fplendour  upon  others;  it  muft 
furely  be  a  fubjeci  of  pleafing  inquiry,  to  inveiti- 
gate  the  leading  caufes,  which  have  produced 
fuch  extraordinary,  fuch  extenfive,  and  fuch  bene- 
ficial effects. 

And  when  we  examine  more  clofely  the  nature 
of  thefe  effects,  and  confider,  that  they  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  our  own  fituations  in  the 
world ; — that  they  relate  to  the  arts  which  now 
adorn,  and  the  cuftoms  which  now  regulate, 
fociety ; — to  the  inftitutions,  which  direct  our  con- 
duel;,  model  our  manners,  and  influence  our 
opinions,  in  all  religious,  as  well  as  civil  affairs ; 
d  d  3  the 
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the  fubjecl  will  rife  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
importance; — we  (hall  fee  our  intereftmore  ftrongly 
involved  in  it;  we  (hall  profecute  our  refearches 
with  a  degree  of  ardour -proportioned  to  its  import- 
ance,  and  (hall  fet  its  juft  value  upon  the  hiftory 

of  modern  Europe. 

i 

The  moft  itriking  objects,   which  this   hiftory 
prefents  to  us,  are, 
■ 
I.  The  eftablimmcnt  and  abolition  of  the  Feudal 
.Syftem.     II.   The  hiftory  of  the  Crufades.     III. 
The   inftitution  of  Chivalry.     IV.  The  Reforma- 
tion.    V.  The  revival  of  Claflical  Learning. 

To  trace  the  hiftorical  outlines  of  thofe  inftitu- 
tions,  inventions,  and  difcoveries,  which  difcrimi- 
natc  the  hiftory  of  modern  from  that  of  ancient 
Europe,  is  our  prefent  delign.  To  thofe  eminent 
writers,  who  have  difcufied  the  refpeclive  fubjecls 
at  large,  we  nmft  refer  for  more  complete  infor- 
mation. 

I.  The  Feudal  Syftem. 
■ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  who  iilued  in  great  multitudes  from  tin  it 
native  forefts,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries of  the  Chriftiau  aera,  and  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment into  the  conquered  countries,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syftem.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, 
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markable,  that  although  the  Barbarians,  who  framed 
it,  fettled  in  their  newly-acquired  territories  at  va- 
rious times,  were  commanded  by  different  leaders, 
and  fpoke  different  languages  ;  yet  the  fyftem  was 
eftablilhed,  with  little  variation,  in  every  country 
in  Europe.  This  great  uniformity  is  peculiarly 
(hiking,  and  has  fmnifhed  ibme  writers  with  an 
argument,  that  all  thefe  people  fprung  originally 
from  the  fame  ftock.  But  the  i'utt  may  perhaps 
with  more  probability  be  attributed  to  the  iimilar 
ftate  of  their  manners,  and  the  fimilar  iituation  in 
which  they  all  found  themfelves,  on  taking  poffel- 
fion  of  their  new  domains. 

The  plan  of  the  feudal  conftitution  was  this  : — 
Every  freeman,   or  foldier,  for  the  terms  were  at 
that  period  fynonymous,    upon  receiving  an  allot- 
ment of  conquered  lands,   bound  himfelf  to  appear 
in  arms  againft  the  common  enemy,  whenever  he 
mould  be  called  upon   by  his  commander.     This 
military   fervice   was   the   condition   upon    which 
every  one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he 
continued  to  poffefs,  his  lands  ;  and  this  obligation 
was  efteemed  both  eafy  and  honourable.    The  fame 
fervice,  which  a  foldier  owed  to  his  officer,  was  due 
from  an   officer   to  his  king.     The  king  obliged 
thofe,  among  whom .  he  diftributed  the  conquered 
lands,  to  repair  to  his  ftandarci,  with  a  number  of 
followers,   in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  re- 
fpecYive  eftates,   and  to  afiift  him  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions.    Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  conveys  rather  the 
idea  of  a  military  than  a  civil  eftabliihment.     The 
d  d  4  ,        viclorioug 
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victorious  army,  taking  their  polls  in  different  dil- 
tricts  of  a  country,  continued  to  be  arranged  under 
its  proper  officers,  aud  to  be  fubjeel;  to  martial 
laws  \ 

The  principle  of  policy,  upon  which  this  fingular 
C&uMimment  was  founded,  was  felt* defence.  The 
new  fettlers  in  a  country  wiihed  to  protect  them- 
felves, not  only  againft  the  attacks  of  the  inha- 
bitants, whom  they  had  expelled  from  their  pof- 
feflVons,  but  againft  the  more  formidable  inroads  of 
frefli  invaders.  But,  unfortunately,  for  the  happi- 
tiefs  of  mankind,  and  the  tranquillity  of  fociety,  it 
was  replete  with  many  evils.  The  powerful  vaffals 
of  the  crown  foon  acquired  that  land  as  unalienable 
property,  which  was  originally  a  grant  during  plea- 
fure,  and  appropriated  to  themfelves  titles  of  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  places  of  truft.  In  procefs  of  time 
they  obtained  the  power  of  fovereign  jurifdidlion, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their  own  domains ; 
they  e.vercifed  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 
carried  on  wars  againft  their  private  enemies.  Ba- 
rons poffelfed  of  fuch  enormous  power  difdained  to 
confider  themfelves  as  fubjeets ;  and  the  confequenee 
was,  tliat  a  kingdom  was  broken  into  as  many  fepa- 

*  See  Henry's  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Spehnan's 
Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  10 1.  Wilfon's  Concilia,  p.  171.  Du 
Cange's  Gloflfary,  Article  Allodium.  Robertfon's  Charles  V 
vol.  i.  notes ;  and  Dalrymple's  Eflay  on  Feudal  Property, 
book  i.  chap.  2.  The  (ketch,  which  Tacitus  has  given  of  the 
civil  inftitutions  and  \  olity  of  the  antient  Germans,  contains  the 
outlines  of  the  feudal  eilabliihnicnt.     De  Moribus  Germanorum, 
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rate  principalities,  as  it  contained  powerful  nobles. 
Innumerable  caufes  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  fubfiiied 
between  them,  and  gave  rile  to  conftant  wars. 
Every  country  in  Europe,  either  wafted  or  kept  in 
continual  alarm  during  thefe  feuds,  was  filled  with 
caftles  and  places  of  ltrength,  erected  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  defpotic  chieftain,  not  againft  foreign 
j.qvafion,  but  domeftic  hoftilities.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  was  in 
its  height,  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  caftles,  with 
their  dependent  territories,  are  faid  to  have  covered 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland.  Among  fierce  and 
haughty  chieftains,  the  laws  enacted  by  princes  and 
00 agi Urates  commanded  no  degree  of  refpecl ;  and 
the  right  of  retaliation  and  revenge  was  confidered 
as  an  inherent  privilege  of  their  order.  The  eftats 
of  every  baron  was  an  independent  territory ;  hjs 
caftle  was  a  ftrong  and  well-gan  ifoned  fortreis,  and 
he  always  confidered  himfelf  as  living  in  a  ftate  of 
war.  When  provoked  by  injury,  he  met  his  adver- 
fary  at  the  head  of  his  vaflals  in  hoftile  array,  and 
trufted  to  his  fword  for  the  decilion  of  the  conteft. 
Every  man  was  the  avenger  ot  his  own  wrongs,  and 
fought  the  redrefs  of  his  grievances  in  fingle  com- 
bat, the  regulation  and  ceremonies  of  which  were 
formed  into  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence.  The  com- 
mon people,  the  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  the  moft  nu- 
merous part  of  the  community,  were  reduced  to  the 
mifcries  of  flavery.  The  peafant  was  confidered  as 
the  mere  produce  of  the  foil,  and  was  transferred 
from  one  lord  to  another,  with  the  utenfils  and 
cattle  of  his  farm.     The  king,  itripped  of  almoft 

every 
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every  prerogative,  and  poffeffing  little  more  than 
the  empty  title  of  fovcreign,  had  neither  power  to 
protect  the  innocent,  nor  to  puniih  the  guilty.     A 
general  anarchy,    deftructive  of  all  the  comforts 
which  men  expect  to  derive  from  a  ftate  of  focietv, 
prevailed.     To  complete  and   confirm  thefe  evils, 
the  progrefs  of  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable  an  cftabliihment,   which    originated    in 
violence,   and   was  continued  with  every  fpeeies  of 
defpotifm   and   injuftice— a  fyllem    which  was  as 
holtile  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  ;  which  banifhed  fcience  and  the 
arts,  funk   mankind  in  grofs  ignorance,  obfeured 
the  iacred  light  of  Chriftianity  in  the  thickeft  dark- 
nefs  of  fuperitition,  and  was  favourable  only  to  the 
growth  of  thofe  ftern  virtues,  which  are  characle- 
riftic  of  uncivilized  nations.    The  rigour  of  tyranny 
hardened  the  minds  of  the  nobles,    the   yoke  of 
vaffalage  debafed  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  the  gene- 
rous fentiments  infpired  by  a  fenfe  of  equality  were 
extinguifhed,  and  there  was  no  check  to  ferocity 
and  violence.     Accordingly  a  greater  number  of 
thole  atrocious  aclions,  which  fill  the  mind  with 
aftonilhment  and  horror,   occur  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  feudal  times,  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the 
fame  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  ftate  of  fociety  from  the 
feventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  xni 
may  be  dated  the  return  of  government,  laws,  and 
manners,  in  a  contrary  direction.  We  mall  here- 
after notice  the  favourable  effects  of  the  Crufades  and 

of 
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of  Chivalry  upon  the  feudal  fyftem.  In  fucceeding 
times  a  variety  of  caufes  began  to  operate,  which 
checked  the  iicentioufnefs  of  the  barons,  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  finally  put  a  period 
to  their  domination.  The  eftablhhment  of  ftanding 
armies  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  more  effectual 
authority  to  kings ;  and  from  that  time  they  no 
longer  regarded  their  nobles  as  their  equals,  or 
found  it  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to  timid  counfels, 
or  feeble  efforts,  to  control  their  power.  They 
began  not  only  to  wield  the  fceptre,  but  to  brand ifh 
the  fword  ;  and  either  checked  the  deligns  of  their 
barons  by  intimidation,  or  punifhed  their  rebellion 
by  force. 

Charles  the  feventh  of  France,  urged  by  his  defire 
of  expelling  the  Engliili  from  France  in  the  year 
1445,  was  the  firft  who  adopted  this  meafure;  but 
as  it  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  required  the  greateft  boldnefs  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  he  retained  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  his  fervice,  and  appointed  funds  for  their  regular 
payment.  The  principal  nobility  foon  reforted  to 
his  ftandard,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  judge, 
and  the  rewarder  of  merit.  The  feudal  militia, 
compofed  of  men  of  rank  and  military  talents,  who 
were  only  occafionally  called  out,  were  in  time 
regarded  with  contempt,  by  foldiers  accuftomed  to 
the  operations  of  regular  fervice.  This  example  of 
breaking  the  independent  power  of  the  barons  was 
followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
He*  undermined  that  edifice,  which  it  was  not  pru- 
dent 
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dent  to  attack  with  open  force.  By  judicious  laws 
he  permitted  his  nobles  to  break  the  entail  of  their 
eftates,  and  to  expofe  them  to  fale.  lie  prohibited 
them  from  keeping  numerous  bauds  of  retainers, 
which  had  rendered  them  formidable  to  his  prede- 
ceifors.  By  encouraging  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  all  the  arts  of  peace  during  a  long  reign,  and 
by  enforcing  a  vigorous  and  impartial  execution  of 
the  laws,  he  not  only  removed  many  immediate 
evils  refulting  from  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  provided 
againli  their  future  return.  The  influence  of  his 
falutary  plans  was  gradually  felt,  and  they  contri- 
buted more  and  more,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  the 
good  order,  profperity,  and  general  welfare  of  his 
fubjecls. 

II.  The  Crafades. 

Few  expeditions  are  more  extraordinary  than 
thofe  which  were  undertaken  by  the  crufaders,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  power'of 
the  Turks.  If  we  confider  the  great  numbers  of 
Europeans,  who  were  engaged  in  them,  or  their 
long  and  obuinate  perfeverance  in  the  fame  defign, 
notwithftanding  an  almoft  uninterrupted  feries  of 
hardihips,  lofTes,  and  defeats;  and  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  important  confequences,  with  which  thefe  events 
were  attended,  both  to  themfelves  and  their  defcend- 
ants;  the  hiftory  of  the  crufades,  including  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  years,  from  A.  D. 
1095  to  1270,  will  be  found  to  merit  very  particular 
regard,  and  to  follow  in  proper  order  our  furvey  of 
the  feudal  fyftem. 

9  From 
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From  the  cera  of  the  crufades  may  be  traced  the 
ditTiilion  of  feveral  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the 
various  improvements  of  fociety  in  manners,  com- 
merce, and  arts.  And  from  the  communication  of 
the  weftern  with  the  eaftern  nations,  arofe  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  caufes,  which  with  different  degrees  of 
influence,  and  with  more  or  lefs  rapidity,  contri- 
buted to  abolilh  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  to  in- 
troduce order  and  improvement  into  fociety. 

Judea,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  higheft  object 
of  veneration  to  the  Chriftians  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  had  lived  the  Son  of  God ;  there  he  had 
performed  the  moil  aftoniihing  miracles  ;  and  there 
be  had  futfered  death  for  the  fins  of  the  world. 
His  holy  fepulchre  was  preferved  at  Jerufalem  ; 
and  as  a  degree  of  veneration  was  annexed  to  this 
confecrated  place,  nearly  approaching  to  idolatry, 
a  vifit  to  it  was  regarded  as  the  moft  meritorious 
fervice,  which  could  be  paid  to  heaven  ;  and  it  Avas 
eagerly   frequented   by   crowds   of  pilgrims   from 
every  part  of  Europe.  If  it  be  natural  to  the  human 
mind  to  furvey  thofe  fpots,  which  have  been  the 
abodes  of  illuftrious  perfons,   or  the  fcenes  of  great 
tranfactions,  with  delight  and  veneration,  what  muft 
have  been  the  ardour  with  which  the  Chriftians  of* 
thofe  times,  the  ruling  paflion  of  whofe  mind  was 
religious  enthufiafm,  regarded  a  country,  which  the 
Almighty  had  felected  as  the  refidence  of  his  chofen 
people,   and  the  place  where  his  Son  had  fried  his 
precious  blood,  to  expiate  the  fins,  and  accompliih 
the  redemption  of  mankind?  The  zealous  travellers 

to 
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to  Paleftine  were  long  expofed  to  the  infults,  ex- 
tortions, and  cruelty  of  the  ferocious  and  hoftile 
Infidels:  but  at  length  their  complaints  routed  the 
Europeans  to  attempt  their  expulfiqn.  Peter,  fur- 
named  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Pieardy, 
was  the  rirft  mover  of  this  great  project  \  Armed 
with  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  II.  he  traverfed 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  rude  but  pathe- 
tic eloquence  deferibed  the  injuries  he  had  received 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  He  quickly 
kindled  the  ardour  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.  The 
firft  converts  to  this  active  mifiionary  became  the 
warmeft  advocates  for  the  expedition.  Great  num- 
bers, chiefly  coniifting  of  peafants,  ill-provided  with 
necetiaries,  and  whofe  ignorance  magnified  the  hopes 
and  diminifhed  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  pe- 
rhhed  in  the  forefts  of  Hungary,  or  the  plains  of 
Afia.  A  pyramid  of  bones,  erecled  by  Solyman, 
the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  near  the  city  of  Nice, 
informed  their  followers  of  the  place  of  their  defeat. 
Of  the  iirft  crufaders  three  hundred  thoufand  are 
foid  to  have  fallen  a  facri lice  to  their  fanaticifm,, 
before  a  fmgle  city  was  refcued  from  the  Infidels. 
More  ftrongly  ftimulated,  rather  than  deterred  by 
this  cataftrophe,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Elanders ;  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  ;  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois, 
brother  to  the  King  of  France ;   Raymond,   count 

*  A.  D.  1095:  to  1099.  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  cap.  58,  &c. 
Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  292,  Sec.  Hiftory  of  Modern 
Europe,  vol.  1.  letter  24,  &c.  Introdu&ion  to  the  Literary 
Hiftory  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Centuries.  Rapin,  vol.  1. 
p.  244,  &c. 

ft  of 
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of  Thouloufe;  Robert,  fluke  of  Normamty,  the 
eldeft  foil  of"  William  the  Conqueror ;  liohcmond 
and  Tancred,  who  were  likewiic  princes  of  the 
Norman  race,  fet  forth  upon  this  enterprifc  :  all 
were  chiefs  of  high  renown,  famed  for  their  prowefs 
in  arms,  and  ftimulated  by  the  fame  intrepid  and 
fanatical  fpirit.  They  were  followed  by  their  nume- 
rous adherents  and  vatials,  whofe  fervices  were 
either  prompted  by  zeal  and  attachment  to  their 
relpective  lords,  or  purchafed  with  rewards  and 
promifcs'. 

Constantinople  was  at  that  time  the  largeft  as 
well  as  the  molt  beautiful  city  in  Europe.  It  alone 
retained  the  image  of  ancient  elegance,  in  manners 
and  in  arts.  It  was  the  place  where  manufactures 
of  the  mod  curious  fabric  were  wrought.  It  was 
the  mart  of  Europe  for  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  feat  of  empire,  elegance,  and  magni- 
ficence. Such  was  the  place  appointed  as  a  general 
rendezvous  for  all  the  crufaders.     Several  contem- 

e  f  The  crufaders  wore  a  crofs  moll  commonly  on  their 
moulders  in  gold,  or  filk,  or  cloth,  fewed  on  their  garments. 
In  the  firft  crufade,  all  were  red ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone 
preferved  that  colour,  while  green  crofles  were  adopted  by  the 
Flemings,  and  white  by  the  Englifh."  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 
"  The  crofs  was  inferibed  by  fome  zealots  on  their  {kin  ;  an  hot 
iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark." 
Idem.  p.  17. 

"  Armorial  bearings  were  invented  to  reward  merit,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  families  ;  and  the  fcience  of  heraldry  may  be  traced  back 
to  Paleftinc."  Introd.  to  the  Hift.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Centuries. 
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porary  writers  were  witnefTcs  to  this  fmgular  afiem> 
bly  of  different  nations;  and  they  give  a  lively 
picture  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  each  peo- 
ple. When  the  polite  natives  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Eaft  fpeak  of  the  northern  warriors,  they  de- 
fcribe  them  as  barbarous,  illiterate,  fierce,  and 
favage ;  and  they  fometimes  inveigh  againft  them 
with  great  violence,  and  relate  inftances  of  their 
ferocity  and  devaluation  in  terms  not  unlike  thofe, 
which  preceding  hiilorians  had  employed  in  de- 
ferring the  incurfions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
when  they  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crufaders,  while  they  defpifed 
the  effeminate  manners  and  unwarlike  character  of 
the  Greeks,  were  furprifed  at  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  metropolis. 

After  fuffering  various  hardlhips  and  loflfes,  the 
crufaders  at  length  reached  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. 
Forty  days  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  the  holy 
city :  kt  the  expiration  of  which,  they  took  it  by 
afTault ;  and  forgetful  of  the  leflbns  of  mercy  taught 
by  their  great  mafter,  whofe  enfign  they  bore,  they 
indulged  in  the  rage  of  promifcuous  flaughter,  and 
put  all  Jews  and  Turks,  of  every  age,  and  of  either 
fex,  to  the  fword.  The  events,  which  happened 
during  this  romantic  expedition,  and  the  heroic 
exploits  performed  by  the  champions  of  the  Crofs, 
and  their  Mahometan  foes,  furnilhed  the  fubjeft  of 
the  celebrated  Poem  of  Taflb,  the  moil  pleafing 
memorial  which  is  left  to  us  of  this  enterprife. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  moft  worthy  of  the  heroes 
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of  Chriftendom,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Jeru&lem. 
In  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  he  was  crowned  with 
thorns  ;  he  rejected  the  appendages  of  royalty,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  the  modeft  title  of  Defender, 
and  Baron  of  the  holy  fepulchre d.  His  companions, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  gallant  Tancred  and 
his  adherents,  returned  to  Europe :  after  whofe  de- 
parture the  Turks  infulted  the  garrifon  of  Jerufa- 
lem  :  and  the  fliort  reign  of  Godfrey,  which  conti- 
nued only  for  one  year,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
fecure  the  liability  of  his  new  kingdom.  In  vain 
did  the  knights  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,  and  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  who  in  their  aifociations 
blended  the  difcipline  of  a  monaftic  with  the  hard- 
ihips  of  a  military  life,  endeavour  to  fupport  the 
tottering  throne  of  Baldwin,  his  fuccelTor.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  exafperated  and  reftlefs  Mahome- 
tans, he  was  compelled  to  folicit  a  reinforcement 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  the  fupport  of 
his  declining  power. 
I 
The  fruits  reaped  in  this  firft  crufade  ill  repaid 
its  great  lofs  and  expence,  and  were  compiifed 
within  the  little  territory  of  Jerufalem,  the  domi- 
nion of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  four- 
fcore  years.  The  holy  war,  however,  continued  to 
be  recommended  in  the  letters  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  fermons  of  the  Clergy,  with  unabated  ardour 
and  zeal.  It  was  ftill  reprefented  to  the  people  as 
the  caufe  of  God  and  of  Chrift,    in  which  death 

a  A.  D.  1099. 
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would  confer  the  merit  of  martyrdom,  and  paradife 
would  be  equally  the  reward  of  defeat,  or  of  vic- 
tory. 

St.  Bernard,  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  entliu- 
fiaftic  piety,  and  the  great  influence,  which  he 
obtained  amongft  the  people,  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Armed  with 
the  authority  of  PoptfEugene  III.  he  rekindled  the 
expiring  flame  of  military  fanaticifm.  With  a 
voice,  that  was  in  every  place  obeyed  without  de- 
lay, he  called  the  nations  to  the  protection  of  the 
holy  fepulchre.  The  fame  of  his  pretended  mira- 
cles and  predictions,  removed  every  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  the  minds  of  his  credulous  hearers ; 
infomuch,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
eager  to  participate  the  glory  of  the  pious  warfare. 
Bernard  was  invited  to  become  a  leader  in  the  ex- 
pedition, which  he  fo  zealoufly  recommended  ;  but 
he  prudently  declined  an  appointment,  which  would 
eventually  have  expofed  him  to  the  ridicule,  and 
probably  to  the  rcfentment,  of  his  followers.  Ke 
was  more  foftunate  in  advancing  the  interefts  of 
the  Church,  than  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  projects,  or 
the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  The  court  of 
Rome  profited  by  his  labours,  and  canonized  his 
memory.  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  were  the  principal  agents 
in  the  fecond  crufadee.  From  the  hands  of  Ber- 
nard they"  received  the  crofs,  with  aflurances,  that 

*  A.  D.  1147. 
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lie  had  authority  from  heaven  to  promife  them 
victory.  Their  cavalry  was  compofed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  knights,  and  their  imme- 
diate attendants;  and  if  even  the  light-arrrfed  troops, 
the  women  and  children,  the  priefts  and  monks,  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  their  effective 
forces,  their  number  will  arife  to  four  hundred 
thoufand  fouls.  The  fatal  errors  of  their  prede- 
ceffors  fuggefted  the  fafer  expedient  of  a  voyage, 
in  preference  to  a  march  into  Palefline ;  and  the 
fea- ports  of  Genoa,  Pi  Hi,  and  Venice,  were  from 
this  time  frequented  by  the  crufaders  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  In  the  Italian  ftates  they  found  more  culti- 
vated manners,  and  greater  knowledge,  than  their 
own  countries  could  boaft ;  fo  that  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eaft,  the  moll;  ftriking 
examples  of  civilization  and  refinement  were  fur- 
nifhed  to  thefe  rude  adventurers. 

The  event  of  this  enterprife  proved  ftill  more 
difaftrous  to  the  caufe  of  the  crufaders  than  their 
firfl  expedition.  Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  is  accufed  by  his  own  fubjecls  of  giving 
intelligence  of  their  plans  to  the  Turkifh  Sultan, 
and  of  providing  them  with  treacherous  guides. 
The  conduct  of  the  Chriftian  leaders  was  dictated 
by  no  found  policy,  or  vigorous  co-operation.  In- 
itead  of  crufhing  the  common  foe  by  a  preconcerted 
attack  at  the  fame  time  on  different  lides  of  his 
territories,  Louis  of  France  had  fcarcely  pafled  the 
Bofphorus,  when  he  was  met  by  the  returning 
Emperor,  who  had  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  army 
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in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander.  Tbe 
king  of  France  advanced  through  the  fame  country 
to  a  fimilar  fate ;  and  was  glad  to  lhelter  the  relies 
of  his  army  in  the  fea-port  of  Satalia.  At  Jerufalem 
thefe  uufortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament  their  lad 
reverfes  of  fortune.  Their  martial  trains,  the  (lender 
remnants  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the 
Chriftian  powers  of  Syria ;  and  a  fruitlefs  liege 
of  Datrrafcus  was  the  iinal  effort  of  the  feeond 
crufade. 

The  third,  undertaken  by  Frederic  Barbarofia, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  was  molt  remarkable  for  the  victories 
of  Saladin,  the  temperate,  brave,  and  generous  chief 
of  the  Saracens.  His  pretenfions  to  commendation 
and  renown  were  much  better  founded  than  thofe 
of  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
His  life  exhibited  a  feries  of  actions,  which  his 
rivals  in  arms  would  have  done  well  to  have  imi- 
tated, and  which,  far  from  difgracing,  would  have 
reflected  honour  upon  the  profellion  of  a  Chriftian. 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  deficient  either  in 
literature  or  fcience  ;  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
c  mquefts,  be  refpected  the  arts.  When  he  retook 
Jerufalem,  he  treated  his  captives  not  only  with 
clemency,  but  even  with  kindnefs.  We  niuft  not, 
however,  deprive  Richard  of  England  of  his  due 
praife  for  military  prowefs,  as  he  difplayed,  upon 
all  occafions  of  danger  and  enterprile,  the  moil 
heroic  courage.  He  took  the  city  of  Acre,  a  place, 
which  has  in  our  own  times  been  the  fcene  of  the 
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undaunted  valour  and  fteady  pcrfevcrance  of  the 
natives  of  Britain  ;  and  among  other  fpoils,  efteemed 
of  inettimable  value  in  an  age  of  grofs  fupeiftition, 
he  recovered  fome  of  the  wood,  which  was  laid  to 
belong  to  the  crofs  of  Chrilt.  The  bravery  of 
Richard  continued  for  many  years  to  be  proverbial 
in  the  Eaft ;  his  terrific  name  was  ufed  by  the  Syrian 
mother  to  filence  the  refractory  child,  and  by  the 
rider  to  check  the  ftarting  horfe.  The  perfidious 
conduct  of  Philip  of  France,  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Richard  to  invade  his  territories 
in  Normandy,  in  direct  violation  of  his  folemn 
oath,  obliged  him  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
who  was  allowed  to  retain  pofleflion  of  Jerufalcm, 
on  condition,  that  the  holy  fepulchre  mould  be 
open  to  the  vifits  of  Chriftian  pilgrims  without 
moleftation  or  tribute.  When  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, the  Englifli  monarch  informed  Saladin, 
that  he  might  depend  upon  his  return  to  try  once 
more  to  recover  the  Holy  Land.  The  Sultan,  with 
a  politenefs  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
moft  refined  age,  replied,  that  if  it  muft  be  his  mis- 
fortune to  lofe  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  had 
rather  it  mould  be  to  the  king  of  England,  than  to 
any  other  monarch  in  the  world f.  The  gallant 
Richard  embarked  for  Europe  to  endure  a  long 
captivity,  and  find  an  early  grave ;  and  the  fpacc 
of  a  few  months  after  his  departure  from  the  Holy 
Land  terminated  the  life  of  Saladin. 

1  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  fol. 
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Hiflorians  have  recorded  the  details  of  no  lefs 
than  j'even  different  crufadcs,  including  a  period  of 
an  hundred  and  fcventy-five  years;  in  which  time 
numerous  armies  were  led  to  difgrace  the  Chriftian 
name  in  l he  Eail.  The  two  laft  crufades  were 
undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth,  king  of  France, 
whofe  fleet  conveyed  a  well-appointed  and  numerous 
army  to  the  coafts  of  Egypt R ;  and  there,  after  an 
ineffectual  difplay  of  valour,  he  was  made  prifoner, 
with  the  greateft  pail  of  his  nobles.  All  who  could 
not  redeem  their  lives  at  an  excelftve  ranfom,  were 
maffacred  by  the  barbarous  Mahometans,  and  the 
walls  of  Cairo  were  covered  with  Chriftian  heads. 
The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but 
his  deliverance,  with  that  of  many  of  his  foldiers, 
was  obtained  by  the  reftitution  of  Damietta,  and 
the  payment  of  an  immenfe  fum  of  gold.  After 
fixteen  years  of  repofe,  this  enterprifing  and  bigotted 
monarch  again  embarked  from  France,  and  under- 
took the  wild  project  of  baptizing  the  king  of  Tu- 
nis h.  On  the  barren  fands  of  Africa,  his  army, 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  finking  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  burning  climate,  was  quickly  reduced  to 
inconfidcrable  numbers.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent ; 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  fon  and  iuc- 
ceflbr  gave  the  fignal  for  retreat. 

After  the  lofs  of  Jerufalem,  the  city  of  Acre, 
from  which  it  is  diftant  about  70  miles,  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  Chriftians.     There  the  dif- 

*  A.  D.  1248.  fc  A.  D.  1270. 
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ferent  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  Mailers  of  the 
Hoipital,  the  Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order, 
atl'umed  an  independent  command  over  a  promis- 
cuous multitude  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives.  To 
avenge  the  plunder  of  tome  Mahometan  villages, 
and  the  murder  of  ibme  Syrian  merchants,  the 
fultan  Khalil  belieged  and  ilonned  it,  and  60,000 
Chriftians  were  doomed  to  death  or  captivity.  The 
lols  of  Acre  was  in  fact  the  lols  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  the  memorable  year  1291  terminated  the  folly, 
fanaticifm,  and  unprofitable  valour  of  the  Chriftians 
in  the  crufades. 

That  thefe  wars  were  upon  the  whole  difaftrous 
and  unfortunate,  can  be  no  fubjecfc  of  furprife, 
when  we  conlider  the  manners  and  the  difpofitions 
of  thofe  who  engaged  in  them,  and  the  difficulties, 
with  -which  they  were  obliged  to  contend.  Actu- 
ated by  romantic  fervour,  and  confident  of  victory, 
their  plans  were  always  uniform  ;  and,  in  their  fub- 
fequent  expeditions,  they  rarely  profited  by  the 
mifcarriage  of  thofe  that  preceded.  Jealous  and 
vindictive,  they  agreed  only  in  wearing-  the  badge 
of  the  Crofs,  and  were  torn  by  intefiine  diviiions 
and  feuds :  they  therefore  never  co-operated  with 
perfect  cordiality,  when  they  reached  the  field  of 
action.  Depredation  and  bloodthed  marked  their 
fteps  in  the  countries  through  which  they  paffed  ; 
and  they  roufed  the  vengeance,  inftead  of  conci- 
liating the  affections,  of  the  Chriftian  Greeks,  as 
well  as  of  the  Mahometan  Syrians. 

e  e  4  The 
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The  remotenefs  of  Paleftine  from  Europe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  ought  likewife  not  to  be 
disregarded.  The  crufaders,  whether  they  marched 
by  way  of  Constantinople,  or  embarked  from  the 
ports  of  Italy,  if  we  confider  their  total  inexperience 
in  remote  expeditions,  mud  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  and  weakened  by  fatigue,  before 
they  reached  the  field  of  action.  The  burning  beat 
of  Syria,  the  want  of  provifions,  the  fcarcity  of 
water,  and  the  confequent  difeafes,  muit  have  de- 
prived them  of  much  of  that  energy  and  vigour, 
fo  eiTentially  neceflary  to  their  fuccefs.  They  were 
oppofed  by  intrepid  and  active  foes,  as  enthufiaftic 
in  the  caufe  of  their  Prophet,  as  thcChriftians  were 
in  behalf  of  their  Redeemer :  acting  in  concert, 
fuperior  in  the  various  arts  of  war,  fighting  in  their 
own  country,  and  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  its 
advantages  and  refources, 

Thefe  wars  difplay  in  the  ftrongefr.  light  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power.  The  pontiffs  fummoned 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  arms,  fent  them  to  con- 
quer new  kingdoms,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  fee,  regulated  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean  the  conduct  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  thus  exercifed  a  fupreme  and  uni- 
verfal  fovereignty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  various  caufes, 
which  led  to  the  crufades,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  Europeans 
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of  the  middle  ages,  all  confpired  to  precipitate  them 
into  thefe  enterprizes,  without  any  confulcration  of 
the  injuftice,  inhumanity,  or  impolicy  of  their 
conduct. 

Vain  would  it  have  been  for  any  enlightened 
Chriftian  at  that  time  to  have  urged,  in  order  to 
quench  the  flame  of  fanaticifm,  and  fpare  the  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  that  the  crufaders  had  no  right  to 
wreft  Jiulea  from  the  hands  of  its  poffeffors ;  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  Bethlehem,  or 
Calvary,  the  places  where  the  Sou  of  God  was  born 
and  had  died,  could  not  juftify  their  violation  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  his  Gofpcl.  To  fuch  argu- 
ments as  thefe  the  fuperftitious  would  not  have 
liftened  ;  the  caufe  was  too  deeply  implicated  with 
their  darling  paflions  and  prejudices,  to  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  fober  reafon,  or  the  genuine  dic- 
tates of  Chriftian ity. 

Their  religious  enthufiafm  was  greatly  augmented 
by  their  paflion  for  war.  Commerce,  manufactures, 
and  arts,  were  at  that  time,  if  coniidered  as  general 
and  national,  occupations  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  and 
the  mafs  of  the  people  were  deftitute  of  regular 
employment.  They  caught  with  eagernefs  at  any 
occafion,  which  relieved  them  from  a  ftate  of  inac- 
tivity, and  afforded  room  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  inclinations.  In  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
chivalry  began  to  flourifh ;  and  thofe  knights,  who 
were  infpired  with  a  romantic  defire  to  travel  in 
queft  of  adventures,  turned  their  eyes  with  eager- 
nefs 
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ncfs  to  Alia,  which  prom  i fed  to  open  fuch  new 
fccnes  of  enterprise  and  glory,  as  could  not  be 
found  in  Europe.  Perfons  of  inferior  rank  ilattered 
themfelves  with  the  mod  fanguine  expectations  of 
conqueft,  were  confident  that  victory  would  attend 
their  Heps,  and  that  they  iliould  return  home 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  (pint  of  enterprize. 
The  great  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
cruiaders,  may  ferve  to  account  for  its  long  conti- 
nuance in  Europe.  The  Popes  proclaimed  a  com- 
plete indulgence  and  pardon  for  crimes  to  every- 
one who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe.  Of  this 
facrifice  to  licentioufnefs  and  immorality,  the  pro- 
fligate and  vicious  took  advantage,  and  eagerly 
embraced  a  profeflion,  which  placed  war,  plunder, 
and  conqueft,  in  the  lift  of  duties.  If  they  luc- 
ceeded  in  this  undertaking,  they  were  allured  that 
abundant  riches  would  enable  them  to  live  happily 
on  earth;  and  if  they  fell  victims  to.  a  fervice  lb 
meritorious,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  would  be  open  to  them,  and  that,  without 
requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Chriftianity,  they  mould  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  *  .  -ri 


. 


There  was  another  motive,  which  operated  as  a 
ftrong  inducement  to  the  multitudes  who  alfumed 
the  badge  of  the  Crofs.  At  the  clofe  of  the  tenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  world  would  fhortly 
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come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ■ 
would  make  his  fecond  appearance  on  mount  Cal- 
vary.  This  was  the  iubject  of  extenfive  alarm  and 
anxious  expectation;  and  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land  fet  out  from  Europe,  with  a  determination  to 
die  there,  or  to  wait  the  advent  of  their  Lord. 

When  we  confider  thefe  various  caufes  as  gra- 
dually operating,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  credulous,  the  fupeitlitious, 
and  the  adventurous,  we  mall  be  lefs  furprifed  at 
the  vaft  multitudes  who  reforted  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  Crofs,  erected  in  the  firft  crufade  by  Urban  the 
fecond,  or  who,  in  fucceeding  expeditions,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  defeats  and  tones  of  their  predeceilbrs, 
trod  in  their  fteps  to  meet  the  fame  fate. 

The  conftant  demand  of  recruits  to  fupply  the 
armies  deftined  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  population  of  Europe;  and  the  evils  re- 
fultinjr  from  this  drain  of  its  inhabitants  continued 
to  be  felt  for  a  confiderable  time.  Few  difad van- 
tages, however,  could  arife  from  getting  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  perfons,  whole  chief  delight  confided 
•in  rapine  and  plunder ;  or  who,  foi  want  of  the 
employments  furui/hed  by  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce,  lived  in  idienefs  and  poverty. 

Rude  and  ignorant  as  the  crufaders  were,  they 
could  not  travel  through  and  continue  in  fo  many 
intereiiiug  countries  with  indirrerence ;  or  heboid 
their  various  cuftonis    and   inftituiions,    without; 

acquiring 
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acquiring  information  and  improvement.  Among 
the  Greeks  they  furveyed  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  magnificence  of  the  eaftern  court,  and  the 
models  of  extenfive  and  curious  manufactories.  In 
Afia  they  beheld  the  traces  of  the  knowledge  and 
arts,  which  the  patronage  of  the  Caliphs  had  diflfufed 
through  their  empire.  Every  object  which  ftruck 
their  attention  pointed  out  a  far  higher  ftate  of 
improvement  than  their  own  countries  had  reached; 
every  object,  therefore,  while  it  excited  the  wonder 
of  them  all,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  imi- 
tation among  thofe  who  were  active  and  ingenious. 
As  thefe  new  fcenes  prefented  themfelves,  their  eyes 
were  gradually  opened  to  a  more  extenfive  profpect 
of  the  world,  and  they  acquired  new  modes  of 
thinking,  felt  a  fenfe  of  new  wants,  and  a  tafte 
for  new  gratifications. 

Various  advantages,  many  of  which  were  neither 
forefeen  nor  expected  by  the  projectors  of  thefe  en- 
terprifes,  were  derived  from  the  holy  wars.  It  is  a 
remark  juftified  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  world  are  diftinguiihed 
by  a  peculiar  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  an  active 
and  imitative  fpirit,  and  a  great  energy  of  character. 
In  the  courfe  of  their  expedition,  they  acquired  a 
tafte  for  the  aits  and  fciences  ;  and  the  example  of 
the  Arabian  and  Syrian  merchants  taught  them  the 
value  of  trade,  and  the  ufe  of  feveral  manufactures. 
In  the  faperior  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  they  difcovered  various  commodities  worth 

importing 
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importing  into  Europe.     From  this  period  is  dated 
the  introduction  of  iilk  and  fugar,  which  were  con- 
veyed into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  the 
advantages  which  refulted  from  a  more  enlarged 
and  adventurous  traffic  to  the  Pifans,  the  Genoefe, 
and  the  Venetians,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  commercial  fyftem.     The  crufaders  began 
that  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft,   which  under  the 
pacific  forms  of  commerce  has  continued  with  little 
interruption  ever  fince.    On  their  return  to  Europe, 
they  introduced  a  new  tafte  in  buildings,  a  more 
iuperb  difplay  of  magnificence  on  public  occafions, 
the  rich  manufactures  of  Afia,  together  with  a  more 
romantic  fpirit  of  enterprize,  and  the  firft  improve- 
ments in  learning  and  fcience. 
I 
The  moft  beneficial  effects  of  the  crufades  were 
vifible  in  the  alteration,  which  they  occafioned  in 
the  ilate  of  property,  by  the  emancipation  of  vaflals 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  and  by  increafmg 
the  growing  independence  of  the  feudal  tenants. 
Many  of  the  great  barons,  unable  to  fupport  the 
expences  incurred  by  their  expeditions  to  Paleftine, 
fold  their  hereditary  povTeffions.     The  monarchs  of 
different  countries  took  advantage  of  thefe  oppor- 
tunities of  annexing  confiderable  territories  to  their 
dominions,  and  purchafed  them  at  a  fmall  expence. 
The  fiefs  likewife  of  thofe  barons  who  tiled  in  the 
holy  wars  without  heirs,  reverted  to  their  refpective 
fovereigns ;    and  by  thefe  poifeflions  being  taken 
from  one  fcale,   and  thrown  into  the  other,   the 
regal  power  increaled  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 

nobility 
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nobility  declined.  The  great  cities  of  Italy,  which 
had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  towards  com- 
merce, were  impatient  to  lhake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
infolent  lords,  and  to  eftabliih  fuch  a  government, 
as  would  make  property  fecure,  and  the  exerciie  of 
induftry  late  and  eaiy.  They  purehafed  or  extorted 
large  immunities  and  grants  from  the  emperors  of 
Germany;  and  other  countries,  particularly  France, 
followed  their  example.  The  great  barons  were 
eager  to  lay  hold  of  this  new  expedient  for  raifmg 
money  by  the  fales  of  charters  of  independence  and 
enfranchifement  to  the  towns  within  their  domains; 
and,  in  order  to  procure  immediate  relief  for  their 
exigencies,  they  difregarded  the  confequences  which 
might  reful t  from  the  eftablimment,  and  the  afcend- 
ancy  of  municipal  power.  Thus  commenced  the 
privileges  granted  to  corporations,  and  the  rights 
acquired  by  communities  of  citizens.  The  benefits, 
which  accrued  to  the  public  at  large  by  thefe  con- 
cefiions,  were  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  they 
were  favourable  to  regularity  and  good  order,  to 
the  extenfion  of  freedom,  and  the  exertions  of 
diligence,  the  more  exae~t  and  uniform  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  aud  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of 
the  inferior  clafles  of  focicty.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
ferve  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  crufades,  in  pro- 
ducing a  new  order  of  things,  and  erecting  the  firft 
ftrong  and  durable  barrier  againft  the  licentioufnels, 
rapine,  difcord,  and  tyranny  of  that  martial  arifto- 
cracy,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal 
Syftem,  which  had  fo  long  violated  the  rights  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  and  enilaved  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

III. 
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III.   The  Inftitution  of  Cliivahy. 

Although  the  extravagancies  of  knight-errantry, 
and  the  marvellous  and  incredible  iiories  related  in 
the  old  romances  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom, Sir  Launcelor,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  King  Ar- 
thur, and  the  noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
who  went  forth  in  fearch  of  adventures  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  made  the  entertaining 
fubjects  of  burlefque  defcription,  particularly  in  the 
well-known  works  of  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  and  But- 
ler; yet  we  mud  not  miftake  imaginary  for  real 
chivalry1.  The  former  exifted  only  in  the  old  ro- 
mances, and  as  fuch  was  the  object  at  which  thefe 
celebrated  writers  aimed  their  fuccefsful  ridicule 
andfatire:  but  we  mail  find,  on  examining  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  noble 
and  a  beneficial  inftitution,  the  refult  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy,  confidering  the  times  in  which  it  was 
eftablifhed ;  that  it  incrcafed  the  glory  of  the  nations 
in  which  it  flourifhed ;  it  enabled  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Europe  to  refill:  the  military  enthufiafm 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  and  had  a  very  power- 
ful effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
and  refining  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
fociety.     In  times  when  robbery,  oppreffion,  bar- 

1  "  The  Duke  d'Alva  faid  that  Don  Quixote  would  ruin 
Spain ;  though  in  truth  the  ridicule  of  that  ingenious  book  is 
not  pointed  againft  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  but  againft  the  abfurd 
reprefentation  of  it  in  the  Spani(h  romances." 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Henry  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  54* 

baritv, 
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barity,  and  liccntioufnefs,  prevailed  in  moit  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  it  fupplied  in  many  inftances, 
although  imperfe&ly,  the  place  of  law ;  and  in  the 
bands  of  valour,  was  the  inftrument  of  humanity 
and  juftice. 

If  chivalry  be  confidcred  only  as  a  fimple  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  noble  youths  who  were  deftined 
for  war  received  their  flrft  arms,  the  cuftom  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  efta- 
blilhed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  That 
emperor  fent  to  Aquitain  for  his  fon  Louis,  and 
prefented  him  with  a  fword,  and  all  the  equipage 
of  a  warrior.  William  of  Malmelbury  mentions 
that  about  the  fame  time,  king  Alfred  prefented  his 
grandfon  Athelftan  with  a  fword,  and  a  rich  belt 
with  a  crimfon  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knighthood. 
But  if  we  look  upon  chivalry  as  a  dignity,  which 
gave  the  firft  military  rank,  and  which  was  con- 
ferred by  a  particular  kind  of  inveftiture,  attended 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  ratified  by  a 
folemn  oath,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  a 
more  remote  period  than  the  eleventh  century  k. 

France  claims  the  honour  of  giving  this  inftitu- 
tion  its  fpecific  character  at  the  time  when  that 

k  Memolres  fur  l'ar.cienne  Chevalerie  par  de  la  Carne  dc  St. 
Palaye.  Acadera.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  597,  &c.  The 
ingenious  dialogue  "  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,"  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  led  me  to  this  copious  fource  of  information,  from 
which  1  have  derived  the  greateft  part  of  my  ftatement.  See 
Warton  on,  Spenfer  and  Lyttelton's  Henry  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

kingdom 
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kingdom  was  recovering  from  the  difordcrs,  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  fecond  race  of  its 
monarch*.     The  royal  authority   began    again   to 
be  refprcted,   laws  were  enacted,   corporations  were 
founded,   and  the  numerous  fief?  held  by  the  great 
barons    under    the    crown,     were    governed    witli 
greater  regularity.     It  was  in  this  ftate  of  affairs, 
that  the  fovcreigns  and  the  great  lords  were  de- 
lirous  of  ^lengthening  the  feudal  ties  by  adding 
to  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,   that  of  giving 
arms  to  their  young  vaifals,   previous  to  their  firft 
military  expeditions*     It  is  highly  probable;  that 
by  conferring  the  fame  honourable  diftinction  upon 
other  perfons,   who  did  not  hold  any  lands  under 
them,   but  who  offered  their  fervices  from  motives 
of  eftecm,   or   the  defne  of  military  renown,  the 
fovereigns  and  great  barons  availed  themfehes  of 
this  expedient  to  fecure  the  co-operation  of  new 
warriors,   who  were  ready  to  follow  their  ftandard 
upon   all   oceafions,   when   they   could  only   rely 
upon  their  own  dependants  to  JferVe  them  in  certain 
diftricls  for  a  limited  tin>e.     They  received  with 
joy    theft   brave   volunteers,    who,     by   increafmg 
their   forces,     gave    additional   ftrength    to    their 
power;   and  as  every  knight  had  the  privilege  of 
creating  other   knights,    the   ibvereign    exercifed, 
without  exciting  jealouiy,    a  privilege,   which  he 
potVeU'ed  in  common  with  others:    Every  gentleman 
who  was  defigued  for  the  profefiion  of  arms,  was 
trained  by  a  long  preparatory  courfe  of  difeipline 
and  frrvice  in  lb  me  noble  family,   and  was  during 
liis   youth    the    companion    of   fome    warrior    of 
vol..  i.  if  renown.- 
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renown.  The  ceremonies  which  attended  his 
knighthood  were  ibleinn  and  impreflive.  They 
combined  the  rights  of  religion  with  the  forms  of 
feudal  duty;  and  refemblcd  the  mode  of  admitting 
a  profelyte  into  the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
vafTal  doing  homage  for  a  fief.  The  candidate  for 
this  diilinetion,  accompanied  by  his  fponfors  and 
his  prieft,  palled  the  night  previous  to  his  initiation 
in  watching  his  arms,  and  in  the  duties  of  prayer. 
The  next  morning  he  repaired  to  the  bath,  the 
water  of  which  was  intended  to  ferve  as  an  emblem 
of  the  purity  of  his  profeffion.  He  then  walked 
to  the  neareit  church,  clothed  in  white  garments, 
and  prefcated  his  fword  to  the  minilter  officiating 
at  the  altar,  who  returned  it  to  him  with  his  bene- 
diction. After  taking  the  accuftomed  oaths  to  his 
lbvereign,  or  feudal  chief,  he  was  inverted  by  the 
attendant  knights  and  ladies  with  certain  parts  of 
his  armour.  He  was  firfl:  prefented  with  gilt 
fpurs1,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  gauntlets;  and  laltly 
he  was  begirt  with  a  fword.  The  fovereign  then, 
rifing  from  his  throne,  conferred  upon  him,  whilft 
kneeling,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by  giving 
him  three  frrokes  with  the  flat  part  of  a  drawn 
1  word  upon  his  moulders  or  neck.  He  then  faluted 
the  young  warrior,  and  pronounced  thefe  words : 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
George,   I  make  thee  a  knight:  be  brave,    bold, 

1  "  Efquires  were  not  allowed  to  wear  any  gold  in  their  drefs, 
although  knights  were  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  wearing  gilt 
fpurs,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Equites  Aurati." 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Hen.  n.  v.  z.  p.  236. 

and 
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ami  loyal.'*  His  horie  and  the  remaining  part  of 
his  armour  were  afterwards  prefented  to  him,  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  coitly  banquet m. 

Important   and  numerous    were   the  privileges 
attached  to  this  profellion  of  arms,   and   its  duties 
were   at   once    arduous    and    indifpenfable.      To 
protect  the  ladies  was  an  eflential  part  of  them. 
Incapable  of  taking  arms  for  the  prefcrvation   of 
their  property,  and  deftitute  of  the  means  to  prove 
the  purity  of  their  characters,   if  attacked  by  ma- 
levolence or  {kinder,  they  would  frequently  in  thole 
uncivilized    times,    when    law    and    juftice   were 
fdenced  by  violence   and   force,    have  feen  their 
lands  become  a  prey  to  fome  tyrannical  neighbour, 
or  have  had  their  reputation  blafted  by  the  breath 
of  calumny,   if  fome  knight  had  not  come  forward 
in  their  defence.     To  the  fuccour  of  the  diftrefled, 
the  protection  of  orphans,    the   emancipation  of 
captives,    and  the  chaltiicment  of  opprellion,    he 
likewife  dedicated  his  fword  and  his  life.     If  he 
failed  in  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  thefe  benevolent 
offices,  he  was  looked  upon  as  deferting  the  moft 
folcmn    obligations,    and   was   degraded  from  his 
rank  with  public  marks  of  dilgrace.     If  he  per- 
formed them  with  activity  and  fpirit,   he  was  re- 
garded as  an   honour   to   his  piofelhon,    and  his 
renown  was  fpread  over  every  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  character  of  a  true  knisdit  during  the 
m  Palaye,  p.  666,  &c. 
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golden  age  of  chivalry,  we  behold  an  affemblage 
of  virtues,  which  command  our  eftcem  and  admi- 
ration, and  confer  the  molt  honourable  d  i  ft  i  notion 
upon  human  nature.  His  air  was  noble,  his  de- 
portment manly,  and  hi.s  manners  condescending 
and  gracious  to  all.  His  promife  was  inviolable; 
and  iacred ;  and  he  chaftifed  that  faliehood  in 
others,  which  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his  ab- 
horrence. His  love  of  arms  was  foftened  by  the 
refinements  of  courtefy,  the  fair  offspring  of  that 
high-born  and  noble  fociety,  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  cailles  of  the  great.  His  profelTions  of  at- 
tachment and  fervice  were  invariably  fmcerc;  and 
all  his  actions  were  dictated  by  courage,  and  guided 
by  honour.  He  was  as  ambitious  to  render  his 
name  illuftrious  by  affability,  probity,  generofity, 
and  benevolence,  as  by  the  extent  and  number  of 
his  expeditions,  trophies,  and  victories.  By  iucli 
condudt  were  thole  knights  fignalizcd,  whom  their 
contemporaries  celebrated  as  the  fair  eft  ornaments 
of'  chivalr}r,  and  whole  renown  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  all  fucceeding  ages.  Such  were 
fltlward  the  black  prince,  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Edward  the  black  Prince  was  accomplished,  va- 
liant, and  amiable.  One  anecdote  of  his  behaviour 
will  be  fuilicient  to  prove,  that  he  Mas  as  moderate 
in  the  ufe  of  victory,  as  he  was  great  in  obtaining 
it.  "  Soon  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Poicticrs, 
in  135fi,  he  landed  at  Southwark,  and  was  met  by 
a  great   concourfe   of    people   of    all    ranks   and 
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ftations.  His  prifoncr,  John  King  of  France,  wa*, 
clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white 
ftecd,  diftinguiflicd  by  its  iize  and  beauty,  and  by 
the  riehnefs  of  its  furniture.  The  conqueror  rode 
by  liis  fide  in  meaner  attire,  and  carried  by  a  black 
palfrey.  In  this  fituation,  more  glorious  than  all 
the  infolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  palled 
through  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  prcfented  the 
King  of  France  to  his  father,  who  received  him 
■with  the  fame  courtefy,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit.  It  is  impotfible,  on 
reflecting  on  this  noble  conduct,  not  to  perceive 
the  advantages  which  refulted  from  the  otherwife 
•whimfical  principles  of  Chivalry,  and  which  gave, 
e*en  in  thole  rude  times,  fome  fuperiority  even 
over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age  and  nation"." 

The  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  valourous  and-  dif- 
tinguimed  companion  of  Charles  the  8th,  Louis 
the  12th,  and  Francis  the  lft,  in  their  wars, 
flouri/hed  at  the  beginning  of  the  10'th  century. 
After  taking  the  city  of  Breffe,  he  received  a  large 
fiim  from  his  hoft,  for  laving  his  houfe  from  being 
plundered.  Of  this  money  he  generouliy  made  a 
preterit  to  his  two  daughters  who  brought  it.  In 
the  following  winter  he  was  quartered  at  Grenoble, 
near  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  indigent 
circumltances :  her  beauty  inflamed  his  love,  and 
her  fituation  gave  him  hopes  of  being  able  to  gra- 

n  Hume,  vol.  5.  p.  460. 
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tify  it.     Her  mother,   urged  by  poverty,   accepted 
his  propojals,  aud  compelled  her  reluctant  daughter 
to  vifit  him.     As  loon  as  me  was  introduced  into 
his  prcfence,  flic  threw  herlelf  at  his  feet,  and  with 
streaming  eyes  befouglit  him  not  to  dilhonour  an 
unfortunate  damfel,  whom  it  was  more  confiltent 
with  a  perfon  of  his  virtuous  characlcr  to  protect. 
"  Kife,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,    "  you  mall  quit 
this  place  as  innocent  as  you  entered  it,   but  more 
fortunate."      He   inftantly   conducted   her   home, 
reproved  her  mother,    and   gave  the  daughter  a 
marriage  portion  of  600  piftoles.     This  conqueit 
he  gained  over  himfelf  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix, 
when  in  the  fituation  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus, 
he  was  moft  expofed  to  temptation,  as  "  juvenis,  & 
ccelebs,    &  victor."     At  the  battle  of  Marignan 
againft  the  Swifs,   in  1515,  he  fought  by  the  fide 
of    Francis   the   lft,    and   fo   imprefled   was  that 
monarch  with  the   high  opinion  of  his  prowefs, 
that  he  received   from    his   hand  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     Being  once  afked  what  poiieihons  a 
nobleman  had  beft  leave  to  his  fon,    he  replied, 
"  fuch  as  are  leaft  expofed  to  the  power  of  time 
or  human   force — JVifdom  and   Virtue."     At  the 
retreat  of  the  French  at  Rebec,    he  received   a 
mortal  wound,  and  with  his  laft  breath  requcftcd 
his  Efquire  to  inform  the  King,    "  that  the  only 
regret  he  felt  on  leaving  the  world,   was  that  he 
could  ferve  him  no  longer.''     He  then  requefted  to 
he   placed   under  a  tree   facing   the   enemy,   and 
and  then  expired.     He  was  called  the  "  Knight 
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without  fear  and  without  reproach,"  and   no  one- 
could  have  a  better  claim  to  (b  excellent  a  character. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  deicended  from  Johu  Dudley, 
£)uke  of  Northumberland  by  the  mother's  fide, 
Mas  born  at  Penfhurt,  in  Kent,  iu  15o4,  and  died 
at   the  age    of   32.      During    his    education   at 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  he 
made   an    aftonhhing  proficiency  in  all  branches 
of  learning.     His  conduct  was  upon  all  oecalions 
fuch  as  to  do  honour  to  a  true  Knight.     He  could 
not  brook  the  leaft  affront,  even  from  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank,  as  he  proved  by  his  fpiriled  be 
haviour  to  the  haughty  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  nobleman 
very   high   in    the  favour    of    Queen   Elizabeth. 
This  quarrel  occafioned  his  retirement  from  court, 
during  which  he  wrote  his  Romance  caHed  Arcadia, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  filter,   the  Countefs  of 
Pembroke.      At   the   grand    tournament   held  in 
1581,  for  the  entertainment  of  Anjou,   when   he 
came  to  London  to  folicit  the  Queen  in  marriage, 
Sir  Philip  went   through  his  feats  of  arms  with 
great  ability,   and  gained  lingular  commendation. 
Such   was  his  fame  for  relieving  all  who  were  in 
diftiefs,   that  when  the  Spaniards   had  feized  the 
kingdom   of  Portugal,    Don   Antonio,    the   chief 
competitor  for  the  crown,  applied  to  him  for  his 
ai'iiltance.    lie  was  appointed  Governor  of  Pluming, 
one  of  the  towns  delivered  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
Queen,  and  in    feveral  a6tions   with  the  enemy, 
behaved   with    extraordinary   courage,    and   with 
fuch  mature  judgment,  as  would  have  done  credit 
r  f  4  to 
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to  the  moft  experienced  commanders.  His  high 
renown  and  great  deferts  were  fo  well  known 
throughout  Europe,  that  lie  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  crown  of  Poland  upon  the  death  of 
Stephen  Batori,  but  the  Queen  ref'ufed  to  furthi  r 
his  promotion.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1 
being  lent  out  to  intercept  a  convoy  that  Mas 
advancing  to  Zutphen,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade, 
and  received  a  fatal  M'ound  in  the  thigh.  In  his 
fad  progrefi  from  the  field  of  battle,  palling  by 
the  reft  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle,  Robert 
Earl  of  Leiccffcr  was,  and  being  thirfty  with  ex- 
cefiive  lofs  of  blood,  he  called  for  drink,  which 
was  foon  brought  him  :  but  as  he  was  putting  the 
bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  few  a  poor  foldicr  carried 
along,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  fame  time, 
eagerly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  it.  As  foon  a*  Sir 
Philip  perceived  his  inclination,  lie  delivered  the 
bottle  to  him  with  theft  words — "■  Thy  neceflity  is 
greater  than  mine,"  This  action  difcovered  a 
difpofition  fo  tender,  a  mind  lb  fortified  againft 
pain,  a  heart  fo  overflowing  with  gcnerofity  to 
relieve  diftrefs  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  urgent 
call  of  his  own  neccflitics,  that  none  can  read  a 
detail  of  it  without  the  higheft  admiration,  finding 
liimfclf  paft  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  prepared  for 
death  with  the  greateft  composure,  and  affembled 
the  clergymen  of  divers  nations,  before  whom  he 
made  a  full  confetti  on  of  his  Chriftian  faith.  The 
Hofing  fcenc  of  his  life,  was  the  parting  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  of  whom  he  took  leave 
jn  thefe  Words,—"  Love  my  memory,   cherifh   my 
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friends  ;  their  faith  to  me  may  affurc  you  they  are 
fincere  :  but  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affec- 
tions by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me 
beholding  the  end  of  the  world,  with  all  her  va- 
nities." As  he  had  been  during  his  life  beloved, 
admired,  and  almoft  idolized  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
fo  was  his  death  rnoit  deeply  lamented.  He  was 
the  faireft  flower  of  Chivalry,  the  bright  jewel  of 
an  illuftrious  court,  and  a  pattern  of  luperior  ex- 
cellence, even  in  an  age  of  heroes0. 

A  knight  was  always  known  by  a  device  on  his 
fhield,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  blazonry,  which 
were  allulive  to  fome  of  his  martial  exploits. 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  him  after  his  deceafe, 
particularly  if  he  was  (lain  in  battle.  His  funeral 
was  moft  folemn,  and  very  fully  attended.  His 
fword,  helmet,  fpuis,  gauntlets,  and  armorial 
entigns,  were  fufpended  over  the  hallowed  fpot  of 
his  interment,  or  his  cenotaph.  His  fplendid 
tomb,  graced  with  his  effigy,  and  marked  with  a 
fuitable  infeription,  was  confidered  as  a  tribute  of 
the  jufteft  refpecl  to  his  virtues,  and  as  a  powerful 
inceutive  to  inflame  the  youthful  warrior  to  tread 
the  fame  path  of  valour  and  renown. 

Chivalry  was  much  indebted  to  religion,  for  the 
ardour  with  which  its  votaries  were  animated. 
Such  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,   that  no 

°  Lord  Lyttclton's  Life  of  Hen.  If.  v.  3.  pv  54.  Biogra, 
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institution  of  a  public  nature  could  have  obtained 
reputation  in  the  world,  which  was  not  confederated 
by  the  church,  and  cloi'ely  interwoven  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  times.  To  the  incentives 
of  zeal,  were  added  the  fpirit  of  gallantry,  and  a 
romantic  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  The  youthful 
knight,  previous  to  his  going  forth  upon  any 
warlike  expedition,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ferviee 
of  fome  lady,  who  was  ufually  the  objeefc  of  his 
ardent  love.  It  was  his  mod  lively  hope  that  her 
fmiles  and  her  hand  would  reward  his  valour :  he 
bore  her  device  upon  his  arms;  to  her  he  confe- 
crated  his  trophies ;  and  to  gain  her  favour  and 
approbation,  lie  was  ready  upon  all  occafions  to 
meet  danger,  and  to  ihed  his  blood.  This  paftion 
was  the  keeneft  incitement,  that  was  given  to  his 
heroic  actions,  and  fired  his  mind  with  unabating 
enthufiafm.  Amid  foreign  invafion  or  domeftic 
feuds,  where  the  oppofing  barons  and  their  vallate 
encountered  each  other  in  the  hottcit  engage- 
ments; the  faithful  knight,  as  he  couched  his 
lance,  and  rufhed  to  meet  the  foe,  invoked  the 
jniftrefs  of  his  heart,  and  gloried  by  his  achieve- 
ments to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  her  regard. 
When  peace  brought  a  ihort  interval  of  repofe, 
and  rival  knights  contended  in  the  jnfts  and  tour- 
naments, the  applauding  lady  often  adjudged  the 
prizes  to  the  vielorious  champions,  and  rewarded 
the  valour  which  he  had  infpired.  In  the  lofty 
hall  decked  with  banners  and  trophies  of  Avar, 
when  the  banquet  was  given  to  the  jocund  train 
of  nobles,  and  their  gallant  companions  in  arms; 
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the  harp  and  the  fongs  of  the  minftrel  refounded 
the  praifes  of  the  fair;  and  every  pageant  and 
celebrity  concurred  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  funic 
direction  to  its  beloved  object. 

The  ambition  of  pleafing  a  favourite  lady,  and 
of  being  worthy  to  be  coniidered  as  her  champion 
in  the  held  of  battle,  as  well  as  in  the  tournaments, 
was  a  motive  which  itimulated  a  knight  to  the 
moft  heroic  actions,  and  animated  him  with  the 
moft  determined  valour.  Many  inftances  are  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
height  to  which  this  romantic  gallantry  arofep. 
It  was  not  unufual  for  a  knight  in  the  midft  of  a 
battle  or  a  liege,  to  challenge  his  enemy  to  finglc 
combat,  and  refer  to  the  decifion  of  arms  the 
tranfeendent  excellence  of  their  ladies. 

We  have  before  taken  occafiou  to  obferve,  that 
the  treatment  of  women  in  Greece  and  Rome  was 
harfli  and  degrading.  They  Mere  confined  to  a 
ftate  of  feclufion  from  the  world,  had  i'cw  atten- 
tions paid  to  them,  and  were  allowed  to  take  little 
mare  in  the  general  intercourie  of  life.  The 
northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  kind  of 
devotion  to  the  female  lex,  confidered  them  as  en- 
dowed with  fuperior  and  even  divine  qualities, 
gave  them  a  feat  in  their  public  councils,  and  fol- 
lowed their  ftandard  to  battle.  Thefe  fierce  barba- 
rians in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages  in  the  Roman 
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rmpirc,  when  they  involved  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art  in  cleftrucrion,  and  purfned  their  ene- 
mies in  arms  with  the  moft  bloody  fevcrity,  always 
forbore  to  offer  violence  to  women.  They  intra* 
thiced  into  the  weft  of  Europe  the  refpectful  gal- 
lantry of  the  north  ;  and  this  benevolence  of  fen- 
timent  was  chcrhhed  and  matured  by  the  inftitu- 
Iron  of  chivalry'.  Women,  inftead  of  having 
only  a  retired  place  in  fociety,  was  brought  forward 
into  the  moft  confpicuous  point  of  view ;  me  be- 
came the  umpire  of  valour,  the  arbitrefs  of  victory, 
and  at  once  the  incentive  and  the  reward  of  cou- 
jageous  actions.  Naturally  elated  at  beholding 
the  power  of  her  charms,  me  became  worthy  of 
the  heroifm  which  me  infpired,  improved  in  the 
dignity  of  her  character,  and  formed  her  fenti- 
ments  upon  the  pure  principles  of  honour.  The 
•Jiftinguimed  prowefs  of  the  knight  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  ftrict  and  fpdtlefs  chaftity  of  the 
lady,  and  thefe  virtues  long  continued  to  counte- 
nance and  to  reward  each  other :  they  were  encou- 
raged by  the  modes,  the  habits,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  and  found  ample  room  for 
growth  and  expansion  in  the  baronial  ftates. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  inftitution  of  chivalry 
were  blended  valour,  humanity,  juftice,  honour, 
courtefy,  and  gallantry.  Their  combined  effects 
were  icon  vifible  upon  the  manners  of  a  martial 
age.      The   horrors  of  war   were   ibftened,   when 

'  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  yol,  i.  p.  8z,  &c.  Modem  Europe, 
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humanity  began  to  be  eitecmed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood.  More  condefcention  and  more  affa- 
bility were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was  rtcoin- 
nicnded  as  the  moit  amiable  of  knightly  virtues. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moit  religious 
attention  to  every  engagement,  became  the  di£- 
tinguilhing  charaeterit'tic  of  every  gentleman,  be- 
cauie  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  ichool  of 
honour.  It  is  the  remark  of  the  excellent  hiito- 
rian,  to  whole  works  I  confers  myfelf  under  fingn- 
lar  obligations  in  purfuing  tlus  and  fimilar  inqui- 
ries, "  that,  perhaps,  the  humanity  which  accom- 
panies all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  vf 
gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief 
circumstances,  which  diftinguiih  modern  from 
ancient  manners,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  this  wbimiieal  infritutionV 

The  clailical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck  with 
the  coincidence  in  the  political  ftate  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  the  conditioa 
of  the  feudal  times.  The  military  ardour  of  the 
heroes  is  (imilar  to  tliat  of  the  barons.  What  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Jafon,  wan- 
dering over  various  parts  of  the  world  in  fearch  of 
adventures,  conquering  giants  and  monfters,  but 
kHights-orraut,  and  the  exact  counterparts  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Amailis  de  Gaul,  and  the  Seven 
Champions?  Generofity,  Courtefy,  and  Hofpita- 
lity,   were  the  virtues  common  to  them  all. 

•'   Robenfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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The  difpofitions  and  fentiments,  which  it  pro- 
duced, were  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued 
to  predominate,  long  after  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
itfelf  had  evaporated,  and  the  inititution  began  to 
decline  and  degenerate.  The  love  of  action,  the 
fpirit  of  benevolence,  and  a  more  correct  mode  of 
thinking — the  virtues,  which  had  either  given  it 
birth,  or  been  aiiociated  with  it,  when  once  di- 
rected to  objects  that  fired  ambition,  and  intereited 
the  affections,  were  not  likely  to  be  fhort  in  their 
duration,  or  partial  in  their  effects.  The  refined 
afiiduitics  of  men  naturally  directed  the  attention 
of  women  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  their  ad- 
mirers. The  acknowledgment  of  the  importance 
of  the  female  character  produced  a  confiderable 
improvement  in  female  education.  Thus  grail u- 
ally  was  the  merit  of  the  fcxes  raifed,  and  they 
were  better  entitled  to  the  eftimation  of  each  other. 
The  men,  quitting  the  infipidity  of  artificial  com- 
pliment, and  the  hyperbolical  ftyle  of  pafliou, 
which  had  marked  the  intercourfe  of  the  feudal 
times,  became  more  attentive  to  (implicit}'  and 
truth,  more  engaging  in  their  add refs,  and  fofter  iu 
their  manners.  The  women  became  fenfible  of  the 
importance  of  fupportinga  dignity  of  behaviour,  of 
improving  their  talents  for  converfation,  and  of 
adorning  the  charms  of  nature  with  elegant  ae- 
coinplilhments,  aud  the  graces  of  affability  and 
complailance. 

Thus  has  a  great  change  of  maimers  been 
effected,  by  following  up  a  leading  principle  of  the 
inititution  of  chivalry,   and  giving  a  confpicuous 

place 
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place  to  the  female  fex  in  the  ranks  of  fociety.  The 
paflion  oflove,  purified  by  delicacy,  has  been  height- 
ened by  the  pleafures  of  ientiment  and  imagination ; 
thefphere  of  converfation  has  been  enlarged  and  me- 
liorated ;  it  has  gained  more  propriety,  more  viva- 
city, more  wit,  and  more  variety ;  Social  inter- 
courfe  has  been  divetted  of  formality,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  true  politenefs.  It  has  opened 
new  fources  of  fatisfaction  to  the  underftanding, 
and  afforded  new  delights  to  the  heart.  The  cha- 
racters both  of  men  and  women  have  been  marked 
by  more  amiable  qualities,  and  the  flock  of  refined 
pleafures  and  fociat  happmefs  has  been  iu  the 
greateft  degree  increafed. 

IV.  T}ic  Reformation  of  Religion* 

There  is  perhaps  no  occurrence  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  fince  the  firft  publication  of 
Chriftiauity,  which  has  had  fo  confiderable  an  influ- 
ence in  vindicating  the  rights  of  confeience,  in  Jibe- 
rating  the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  tyranny  of 
fuperltitton,  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  know- 
ledge, as  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  fixteentii 
century.  Previous  to  this  aufpicious  event,  all 
Europe  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  trembled  at  the  name  of  her  fovereigns. 
The  laws,  which  were  hTued  from  the  Vatican, 
held  emperors,  kings,  and  all  their  fubjeels,  in  the 
chains  of  obedience,  or  rather  of  flavery ;  and  to 
refift  their  authority,  or  to  examine  their  reafon- 
ablcnefs.   required  a  vigour  of  underitanding,   and 

an 
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an  energy  of  character,  of  which  for  many  age* 
few  examples  were  to  be  found.  Waldus  in  the 
twelfth  century.  WickliiF  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
Hufs  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  agaiuli  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  great  boldnefs,  and  expofed 
them  with  great  ingenuity :  but  their  attempts  to 
inftruc~l  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate- 
were  premature  and  ineffectual.  Such  feeble 
lights,  incapable  of  difpelling  the  thick  darknefs, 
which  enveloped  the  Church,  were  foon  extin- 
guifhed :  at  length,  however,  it  was  the  gracious 
act.  of  Providence  to  raife  up  Martin  Luther,  a* 
the  chofen  inftrument  of  its  aufpicious  defigns \ 

This  great  Reformer  was  born  of  poor  parents 
at  Eifleben  in  Saxony  °.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  and  in  his  youth  difcovered  great 
acutenefs  and  vigour  of  underftanding.  He  firft 
devoted  himfelf  to  a  monadic  life  in  a  convent  of 
Auguftinian  friars,  and  afterward  was  appointed 
by  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  profelfor  of  philo- 
fophy  and  theology  in  the  new  univcrfity  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  long  been  negle&ed,  in  the  library  of 
his  convent,  he  abandoned  all  other  purfuits,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ttudy  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  light  of  truth  beamed  upon  his  mind— he  fa,w 
that  Chriftianity  was  not  to  be  learned  from  the 
writings  of  the  fchoolmen,   or  the  decrees  of  ge- 

*  See  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  4th  ed. 
*■  Born  1483.     His  opinions  widely  diffufed  in  15 18.     Died 
1  ^46,  aged  6$  years. 
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■ncral  councils,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  facrccl 
Writings  alone.  An  opportunity  was  foon  afforded 
him  of  mowing  his  zeal  for  truth,  and  his  ardour 
for  its  propagation.  The  Dominican  monks  were 
at  that  time  employed  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  fell  in- 
dulgences for  all  offences  and  crimes,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  recruiting  his  exhaufted  treafury.  Luther, 
with  great  boldnefs  of  manner,  and  ftrength  of 
argument,  preached  againftthe  irregularity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  vicious  tendency  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  he  reprefented  to  the  people  the  extreme 
danger  of  relying  for  falvation  on  any  other  means 
than  thofe  appointed  by  the  word  of  God.  The 
more  he  examined  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  its  empire  over  the  reafon  and  confeience 
of  mankind,  the  more  he  afeertained  their  weak- 
nefs.  The  difcovery  of  one  error  naturally  led 
him  to  the  detection  of  others  ;  and  from  refuting 
the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indulgences,  he 
proceeded  to  expofe  fuch  as  were  maintained  re- 
fpecting  pilgrimages  and  penances,  the  intercemon 
and  the  worfhip  of  faints,  the  abufes  of  auricular 
confeflion,  the  exiftence  of  purgatory,  and  many 
other  doctrines  of  the  fame  kind,  which  have  no 
foundation  in  Scripture.  His  arguments  made  a 
deep^imprefTion  upon  his  hearers,  and  his  fame  was 
foon  fpread  not  only  through  Germany,  but  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Europe. 

At  the  fame  time  that  by  his  fermons  he  was 
diffufing  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  his 
writings  contributed  materially  to  the  fame  purpofe, 

vol.  i.  g  g  nothing 
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nothing  proved  more  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  more  fubverfive  of  its  opi- 
'  nions,  than  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
German  language.  The  copies  of  it  were  rapidly 
difperfed,  and  perufed  with  the  greatelt  avidity  by 
perfous  of  all  ranks.  They  were  ailonifhed  at  dif- 
covering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  great 
Author  of  their  religion  were  to  the  comments  and 
the  inventions  of  thole,  who  had  fo  long  pretended 
to  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  Word.  Having 
now  in  their  own  hands  the  genuine  rule  ef  faith, 
they  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
eftablilhed  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  whether 
they  were  conformable  to  the  ftandard  of  Scripture, 
or  deviated  from  it.  The  great  advantages,  which 
rcfultcd  from  this  celebrated  translation  of  the 
Bible,  encouraged  the  advocates  for  the  reforma- 
tion in  other  countries  to  follow  this  example; 
and  by  publishing  verfious  in  their  refpective  lan- 
guages, they  materially  promoted  the  general 
cause x. 

Luther  has  been  accufed  by  the  catholic  writers 
of  excefiive  love  of  wine,  and  of  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  field.  He  indeed  much  mocked 
their  prejudices  by  marrying  a  nun.  His  followers, 
however,  inform  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
flrictelt  temperance,  that  he  drank  nothing  but 
water,  and  that  he  would  occafionally  faft  two  or 

x  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  &c.  Hiftory  of 
Modern  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  &c.  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the 
Reformers,     Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 

three 
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three  days  together,  and  then  eat  a  herring  and 
fome  oread  T. 

He  had  the  fatisfaction  to  receive  the  mod  im- 
portant amftance  from  men  of"  learning  and  abi- 
lities. Melancthon,  famed  for  his  genius,  learn- 
ing, moderation,  and  piety,  was  the  author  of 
the  confeflion  of  Augiburg,  prcfented  by  the 
Pioteftants  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet 
held  in  that  place.  Bucer  introduced  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  into  the  imperial  cities  upon  the  Rhine; 
and  Olaus  duTeminated  them  with  equal  zeal  in 
Sweden,  his  native  country.  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin,  men  not  inferior  to  the  great  Reformer 
himfelf  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  were  active  in 
Switzerland.  However  they  difagreed  in  their 
doctrines,  and  whatever  errors  marked  fome  of 
their  opinions,  they  co-operated  with  the  moll 
perfect  harmony  in  the  promotion  of  this  great 
and  perilous  defign.  The  oppofition  made  by  the 
fee  of  Rome  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
his  queen  Catherine,  haftened  the  introduction  of 
the  reformed  opinions  into  England.  The  acute 
and  learned  Erafmus  was  far  from  being  an  incon- 
fiderable  coadjutor  to  Luther.  His  numerous  works 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. He  confuted  many  of  the  Romim  errors 
with  great  weight  of  argument  and  force  of  elo- 
quence.     In   his   fatirical   writings,    likewife,    he 

y  Seward's  Anecdotes,  v.  i.  p.  82,  &c.     See  other  anecdotes 
of  him  by  the  fame  pleafing  collector,  vol.  3.  p.  112. 
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hekl  up  to  derifion  the  frauds  practifed  by  the 
monks  to  impofe  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  ; 
and  there  was  fcarcely  any  error,  which  Luther 
endeavoured  to  reform,  which  had  not  been  treated 
by  Erafmus,  either  with  cenfure  or  raillery  *. 

The  character  of  Luther  was  fuch  as  exactly 
qualified  him  for  a  reformer,  at  the  particular 
period  when  he  ftood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
Proteftant  faith.  His  abilities  were  of  the  firft 
order,  ftrong  by  nature,  and  improved  by  ftudy. 
His  fanctity  of  life  was  conformable  to  the  pure 
doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  diligence  in  de- 
tecting the  errors  of  his  opponents,  and  in  propa- 
-gating  his  own  opinions,  was  ever  active  and  inde- 
fatigable. He  had  an  ardour  of  temper,  which 
Tometimes  broke  out  into  vehemence  and  impetu- 
ofity ; — the  effect  of  his  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  truth.  Erafmus  laid  of  Luther  that  God 
had  bellowed  upon  mankind  fo  violent  a  phyfician, 
in  confequence  of  the  magnitude  of  their  difeafes. 
From  every  inftance  of  oppofition  his  undaunted 
fpirit  derived  frefh  energy :  he  readily  obeyed  the 
fummons  of  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  and  ftood  un- 
i 

1  <r  Quid  ego  poruiffem  opitulari  Luthero,  fi  me  periculi  co- 
mitem  feciffem,  nifi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo?  Quod  fi  omnia 
pie  fcripfiffct,  non  tamen  erat  animus  ob  veriratem  capite  peric- 
litari.  Non  omnes  ad  martyriam  fatis  habent  roboris.  Vereor, 
ne  ii  quid  incident  tumultus,  Petrum.  fim  imitaturus."  Erafmi 
Epift.  583.  See  an  excellent  account  of  this  accomplished 
fcholar  and  refined  fatirift,  in  Warton  on  the  Genius  of  Pope, 
vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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moved  before  his  legate,  prepared  as  he  was,  not 
to  retract,  but  to  juftify  his  opinions.     He  after- 
wards in  the  prefence  of  numerous  fpectators  burnt 
the  bull  of  excommunication,    which   had   been 
iffued  againft  hint.     Confcious  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  motives,  he  was  bold  to  affert  and  prompt  to 
excute  his  defigns.     In  his  controversies  he  was 
regardlefs  of  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  opponents, 
and   treated  Henry  VIII.   with  the  fame  oppro- 
brious language,    which    he  ufed   to  Tetzel,    or 
Eccius,  the  ignoble  advocates  for  the  fee  of  Rome. 
Had  he  been  lefs  harm  and  fevere  in  his  cenfures, 
and  lefs  vehement  in  his  invectives,  he  would  not 
have  fuited  the  rude  manners  of  the  times.     Had 
he  addreffed  his  countrymen  in  a  voice  of  lefs  au- 
thority and  boldnefs,  he  would  not  have  awakened 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  fuperftition,  in  which 
they  were  entranced  :  and  if  he  had  been  lefe  con- 
fident in  his  own  talents,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  he  would  not  have  fpread  his  opinions  with 
fuch  rapidity,  and  carried  them  to  fuch  an  extent. 
Unaided  by  power,  and  unaffifted  by  force  of  arms, 
lie  fhook  the  throne  of  the  Popes,  and  fubverted  a 
great  part  of  the  vaft  fabric  of  their  ecclefiaftical 
dominion,  which  had  been  raifed  with  confummate 
art,    and    whofe  foundations    were    deeply   laid. 
This  difficult  taik  he  accomplished  by  turning  the 
current  of  public  opinion  againft  it.     He  imparted 
to  mankind  the  light  of  reafon  and  revelation,  and 
enabled  them  to  difcern  the  errors,  the  frauds,  and 
the  ufurpations  of   the  fee  of   Rome;    and   he 
taught  them  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  reafon, 
g  g  3  con- 
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conference,  and  the  Gofpcl.  He  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  live  to  fee  whole  provinces  and  king- 
doms adopt  his  opinions  with  the  h  it*  heft  refprct, 
and  fubferibe  to  bis  decifions  with  the  inoft  implicit 
deference.  He  was  liftened  to  with  that  fixed  and 
fteady  attention,  which  truth,  when  accompanied 
by  novelty,  is  always  fure  to  command.  And  by  an 
extraordinary  inftanee  of  divine  favour,  particu- 
larly fignal,  if  we  confider  the  ferocious  manners 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  intolerant  fpirit  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  the  happinefs  to  end  his  life 
with  compofure  and  peace,  in  his  native  city,  in 
the  midft  of  his  own  family.  For  the  invaluable 
benefits,  conferred  by  the  great  Reformer  upon  his 
own  age,  and  upon  all  pofterity,  he  ftands  diftin- 
gui/hed  among  the  benefaclors  of  the  human  race, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  praife,  gratitude,  and  vene- 
ration of  mankind. 

The  oppofition,  which  was  raifed  againft  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  contributed  to  produce 
the  etTecl,  which  it  was  the  defign  of  their  enemies 
to  prevent.  Their  fevere  edicts,  and  even  their 
bloody  pei  fecutions,  made  perhaps  as  many  pro- 
felytes  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  as  the  bold  invec- 
tives of  Luther,  the  wit  and  learning  of  Erafmus, 
the  vehemence  of  Calvin,  and  the  perfuafive  mild- 
iiefs  of  Melanclhon.  In  vain  did  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  difplay  his  polemical  fkill,  and  obtain  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  the  Pope,  as  a 
reward  for  his  attack  on  Luther.  In  vain  were 
repeated  diets  afiembled  for  the  condemnation  of  his 

opinions. 
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opinions.  In  vain  did  the  crafty  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  enter  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  III. 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  extirpating  what  they 
ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  herefy.  It  was  to 
no  purpofe  that  the  Proteftants  were  forbidden  under 
the  mod  heavy  penalties  to  teach  any  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
liven  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  perpetrated 
by  the  fanguinary  Charles  IX.  of  France,  pro- 
duced  no  permanent  injury  to  the  Protectant 
caufe.  And  with  as  little  effect  did  Mary,  in  a 
fpirit  of  bigotry  equally  cruel  and  infuriate,  com- 
mit the  holy  martyrs  of  England  to  the  flames. 
The  fame  confequences  enfued,  which  had  ori- 
ginally taken  place  at  the  firft  publication  of 
Chriftianity.  The  rage  of  perfecution  tended  only 
to  ftimulate  the  curiofity  and  excite  the  compaffion 
of  mankind ;  and  their  inquiries  led  to  the  multi- 
plication of  converts,  wherever  the  blood  of  th$ 
martyrs  was  fhed. 

Many  caufe?  led  to  the  fuccefs  and  popularity 
of  the  reformed  opinions.  The  fchifms  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  profligate  characters  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  diffolute  lives  and  intolerant  di£ 
pofitions  of  the  Clergy,  had  made  the  people 
difgufted  with  an  eftablilhment,  which  under  the 
mafk  of  religion  not  only  encouraged  immorality, 
but  granted  indulgences  for  great  and  flagrant 
crimes.  The  recent  invention  of  printing  gave  a 
rapid  circulation  to  the  writings  of  the  reformers, 
and  particularly  to  the  various  verfions  of  the 
g  g  4  Bible. 
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Bible.  And  the  revival  of  learning  conduced  to 
open  the  minds  of  men  to  free  inquiry,  and  critical 
refearches.  Thus  did  the  peculiar  circuniftances  of 
the  times,  and  the  favourable  conjuncture  of  various 
events,  unite  to  crown  the  labours  of  Luther  with 
fuccefs.  Nor  mud  we  ever  lofe  fight  of  that  great 
cau/e,  into  which  all  the  reft  may  be  refolved, 
the  fupreme  direction  of  divine  Providence,  which 
at  this  aufpicious  period  lhed  the  radiant  beams 
of  its  goodnefs  and  truth  upon  a  long-benighted 
world. 

The  Reformation  not  only  narrowed  the  domi- 
nions of  the  fovereign  Pontiffs,  but  obliged  them 
to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  conduct,  and  to  rule 
by  new  maxims  of  policy.  Their  behaviour  "was 
bent  to  the  urgency  of  the  times :  from  having 
been  long  tyrannical  and  imperious,  they  became 
condefcending,  gracious,  and  mild.  Ever  fince 
the  Reformation,  they  have  continued  to  govern 
rather  by  addrefs  and  management,  than  by  def- 
potic  authority;  and  fuch  has  been  the  great 
decline  of  their  power,  that  from  wielding  the 
fceptre  of  Europe,  and  being  the  arbiters  of  all  its 
affairs,  they  have  nearly  been  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

One  great  advantage  confequent  upon  the  Re- 
formation has  been  the  improvement  not  only  of 
its  advocates,  but  even  of  its  enemies,  in  fcience, 
learning,  and  arts.  It  ..was  found  expedient  thus 
to  combat  the  reformers  with  their  own  weapons, 

and 
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and  to  efface  the  afperfions,  which  they  threw  upon 
the  ignorance  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  Papiits. 
Hence  the  attention  of  the  Romifli  Clergy  has 
been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant learning,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  former 
ages  ;  and  hence  they  have  become  as  enlightened 
and  well  informed  as  they  were  before  remarkable 
for  their  ignorance. 

Similar  was  the  change  in  their  morals :  they 
found  it  was  neeetiary  to  filence  the  clamour  of 
their  enemies  by  a  fuperior  propriety  of  conduft. 
They  endeavoured  to  reach  the  itandard,  which 
the  reformers,  eminent  for  the  purity  and  even  the 
aufterity  of  their  manners,  had  fet  up.  This  ame- 
lioration extended  to  all  the  Papal  countries ;  to 
France,  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  the  fovereign 
Pontiffs  themfelves.  Their  love  of  learning,  their 
moderate  uie  of  power,  and  their  other  virtues, 
have  made  ibme  atonement  to  the  world  for  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  their  predeceUbrs. 

Such  have  been  the  beneficial  confequences  of 
an  event,  which,  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  is  a  diftinguiflied  obje&  of 
regard  and  admiration.  The  Reformation  has  vin- 
dicated the  rights  of  reafon  and  conference ;  it 
has  taught  the  duty,  and  diffufed  the  bleffings  of 
Toleration  ;  and  while  it  has  held  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures themfelves,  as  the  proper  and  exclufive 
itandard  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  diffeminated 
the  genuine  principles  of  Chriliianity,  purified  the 

faith, 
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faith,    improved  the  manners,   and  increafed  the 
virtue  of  mankind.  ;>.  ..   atuuLaoirfM 


V.  The  rec'rval  of  Claffical  Learning. 


Alfred  *  the  Great  of  England,  and  Charlemagne 
Emperor  of  Germany,  flouriihed  in  the  ninth 
century.  Thefe  earlieft  luminaries  of  the  modem 
world,  Hied  a  ftrong  and  vivid  luftre  over  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  They  encouraged  learning 
both  by  their  example  and  patronage ;  but  their 
endeavours  were  not  fufficiently  effectual  to  over- 
come the  grofs  ignorance  of  their  times b.  The 
Hhools,  which  they  ere&ed,  were  confined  to 
churches  and  monafteries ;  and  the  contracted 
notions  of  the  monks,  who  prefided  over  them, 
partly  arifmg  from  their  reclufe  modes  of  life,  and 
partly  from  their  religious  prejudices,  rendered 
them  wholly  inadequate  to  the  talk;  of  dirfufing 
knowledge  in  any  extenfive  circle.  The  reign  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance  continued,  with  little  in- 
termifiion,  till  the  learning,  which  the  Arabians  had 
introduced  into  Spain,   began  to  fpread  through 

»  Sec  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  Hiflory  of  England. 
h  "  Charlemagne  rempliflbit  le  monde  de  fon  nom  3  c'ctoit 
l'homme  de  la  plus  grande  taille,  &  le  plus  fort  de  fon  terns.  On 
le  yoyoit  paffer  rapidement  des  Pyrenees  en  Allemagne,  & 
d'Alemagne  en  Italic  Tout  cela  rcikmble  affez  aux  heros  de  la 
fable;  mais  ce  qui  ne  leur  reffemble  pas,  e'eft  qu'il  penfoit  que 
la  force  ne  fert  qu'a  vaincre,  &  qu'il  faut  des  loix  pour  gouverner. 
J I  aima,  cultiva,  &  protegca  les  lettrcs  &  les  arts,  car  la  veri- 
table grandeur. ne  va  jamais  fans  cela." 

Nouvel  Abrege  de  Henault,  Tom,  i.  p.  3, 

the 
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the  reft  of  Europe.  This  learning  confrfted  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and 
medicine,  and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  in  its 
fulleft  extent c.  Several  enlightened  fcholars,  who 
had  ftudied  under  the  Arabians,  undertook,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  education 
of  youth,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  in  thofe  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. To  the  prevalence  and  permanency  of 
thefe  branches  of  knowledge,  the  eftabiiihment  of 
the  univerfities  of  Europe,  fo  general  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  -  was  eminently  conducive. 
Some  indeed  were  founded  rather  earlier;  and 
Paris  and  Oxford  carry  their  pretenfions  to  anti- 
quity fo  high  as  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and 
Alfred  :  but  the  real  claims  of  Paris  are  dated  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Auguftus,  who  flourimcd  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Aud  it  would  be  too  heavy  a 
tafk,  even  inclined  as  I  may  be  to  fupport  the  high 
antiquity  of  my  own  Univerfity,  if  I  were  required 
to  trace  any  literary  inftitution  for  the  jugular 
maintenance  of  ftudents  upon  a  collegiate  plan,  to 
a  remoter  period  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
firft.  Mcrton  college  was  then  founded  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Biihop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  year  1264-d.     Upon  a 

c  See  Warton  on  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
*  "  Merton  College  ought  to  be  the  firft,  and  the  firft  now 
1  have  put  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  ancient  endowed  houfe  in 
Oxford,  (fome  fay  in  all  the  learned  world)  and  the  moft  famous 
for  the  education  of  learned  men." 

Wood's  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p.  2. 

careful 
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careful  examination  of  the  pretentions  of  the  firft 
great  feminaries  of  education,  the  honoured  title 
at^  Mother  of  the  unrverfities  of  Europe  feems  to 
be  due  to  Bologna.  It  was  within  her  walls, 
during:  the  tumults  and  diforders  of  the  eleventh 
century,  that  learning  firft  attempted  to  raife  her 
head.  In  the  fucceeding  age,  the  almoft.  incre- 
dible number  of  10,000  ftudents  were  afiembled 
there,  and  each  country  in  Europe  had  its  refident 
regents  and  profeffors.  The  ftudies  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law  conftituted  the  favourite  and  almoft 
the  exclufire  objects  of  application.  Paris  directed 
the  attention  of  her  fcholars  to  theology,  and 
nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  reputation.  Oxford 
began  at  this  time  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  to 
rival,  or  rather  to  furpafs  the  foreign  univerfities  in 
the  ability  of  its  profeiTors,  and  the  concourfe  of 
its  members  ;  for  in  the  year  1340  they  amounted, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  hiftorian  Speed, 
to  not  Ids  than  30,000.  Many  other  univerfities 
were  not  long  after  founded,  particularly  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  were  all  modelled  upon  the  fame 
plan  as  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  with  refpect 
to  their  inftitutions  and  ftudies. 

In  thefe  feminaries  of  learning,  logic  and  fcho- 
laitic  divinity  were  for  ages  the  reigning  fubje&s 
of  puifuit.  The  works  of  Ariftotle  were  perufed 
with  the  greateft  avidity ;  and  the  difquifitions  of 
the  commentators  upon  his  Dialectics  were  fo 
favourably  received,  that  their  authors  almoft  to- 
talk  eclipfed  the  fame  of  their  great  mafter  himfelf. 

The 
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The  {yllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning  was  applied  to 
every  topic,  without  difcriminatiou,  as  the  beft 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a  fubtle  difputant  to 
frame  the  moft  fpecious  arguments,  and  to  perplex 
the  plained  truths. 

The  public  fchools  in  the  Univerfities  were  the 
theatres,  in  which  the  ftudents  acquired  and  difpiayed 
their  attainments,  as  they  were  tilled  with  a  great 
concourfe  of  auditors,  who  daily  affembled  to  Jiften 
to  the  clamorous  debates  of  the  feveral  difputants, 

Upon  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  was  founded  the  cul- 
tivation of  fcholaftic  theology  and  cafuiftry.  To 
make  nice  and  metaphyfical  distinctions  between 
one  word  and  another,  to  feparate  fubje&s  by  in- 
finite diviiions,  not  as  the  real  nature  of  things, 
but  as  fancy  fuggefted,  and  to  draw  conclufions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever,  were  the  in- 
celfant  purfuits  of  the  fchoolmen.  The  /kill, 
induftry,  and  productions  of  the  fpider  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  the  texture  and  the  flimiinefs  of  their 
literary  labours.  They  have  likewife  been  more 
ingenioufly  compared  to  thofe  Indians,  who,  by 
the  curious  arrangement  of  a  few  feathers,  which 
form  their  only  ftock,  compofe  a  thoufand  varieties 
of  figure,  and  a  perpetual  change  of  picture.  The 
names  of  Lanfranc,  Abelard,  Petrus  Lombard  us, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  are  the  moft 
eminent  among  thefe  celebrated  difputants.  And 
while  an  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  and  ritual 
obfervances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  moft 

implicit 
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implicit  fubfervicncy  to  its  edicts,  and  the  decrees 
of  its  councils,  ufurpcd  the  place  of  obedience  to 
pure  and  practical  Cln  iiiianity  ;  the  bulky  volumes 
of  thelc  fchoolmcn  filled  every  library,  and  exer- 
cifed  the  underftanding  of  every  iludent.  And 
thefe  were  the  fpeculations,  which,  however  dry 
in  point  of  ftyle,  and  unimproving  in  point  of 
matter,  as  they  were  patronized  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  purfued  by  men  of 
itrong  and  vigorous  minds,  engroflcd  for  centuries 
the  whole  attention  of  univerfities,  intcrcftcd 
courts,  and  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  claffical  learning  Mas  entirely 
neglected ;  it  was  confidercd  as  dangerous  to  true 
piety,  and  calculated  only  to  corrupt  the  pure 
theology  of  the  Golpel.  The  poets  and  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  regarded  as  the  blind 
guides  of  erring  reafon,  and  as  fed ucers  to  the 
paths  of  lin  and  deftruetion.  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  looked  upon  merely  as  the  advocates  for  a 
profane  and  idolatrous  mythology ;  and  Cicero  was 
regarded  as  a  vain  declaiiner,  impiouily  elated 
with  the  talent  of  Pagan  eloquence.  Whenever 
the  minds  of  the  monks  were  ftsgrcifed  in  any  lite- 
rary compolitions,  to  record  the  marvellous  exploits 
of  faints  and  martyrs,  to  compofe  unedifying 
homilies,  and  to  make  frivolous  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  were  the  chief  and  favourite  objecls  of 
their  attention ;  and  that  fuch  were  their  occupa- 
tions, the  voluminous  manuferipts,  which  form  the 
5  original 
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original  parts  of  molt  of  the  oldeit  libraries  in. 
Europe,  can  abundantly  teftify. 

We  difcover  the  firft  dawnings  of  modern  lite- 
rature in  the  cultivation  of  the  language  of 
Provence,  and  the  rude  productions  of  the  Trou- 
badours. The  firft  of  this  order,  whofe  name 
(rands  recorded,  was  William  Count  of  Poitou,  a 
nobleman,  who  diftinguiihed  himielf  by  his  prowefs 
in  the  crufades.  Many  of  the  men  of  rank,  who 
embarked  in  the  firft  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
were  of  that  number.  Their  Romances,  com- 
pofed  upon  the  ftriking  fubjects  of  gallantry,  war, 
fatire,  and  hiftory,  firft  awakened  Europe  from 
its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amufed  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotefque  and  lively  images  and  defcrip- 
tions,  and  firft  taught  them  to  think,  retted,  and 
judge  upon  fubjecls  of  imagination.  The  Trouba- 
dours occupied  the  middle  place  between  Gothic 
ignorance  and  Italian  excellence;  and  after  this 
period,  literature  is  indebted  to  them  for  raifmg 
the  earlieft  fruits  of  European  genius,  and  infpiring 
the  moderns  with  a  love  of  poetry.  Their  repu- 
tation and  their  language  extended  far  and  wide ; 
and  every  country  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
could  boaft  its  itinerant  bards.  In  the  courts  of 
kings,  and  the  cafties  of  barons,  they  were  always 
hailed  as  the  moft  welcome  guefts ;  and  their  exer- 
tions to  pleafe  and  to  inftruct  were  repaid  by 
fplendid  rewards.  The  commencement  of  the 
crufades,  and  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
mark  the  limits  of  their  celebrity.     The  Romance, 

which 
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which  had  its  rife  in  the  manners  of  chivalry,  fell 
into  difrepute  as  foon  as  that  inftitution  began  to 
decline. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  men  of  genius  arofe 
in,  Italy,  who  refolved  to  cultivate  their  native 
tongue,  and  to  combine  with  its  elegance  the 
charms  of  imagination,  and  the  acquirements  of 
clailical  learning.  The  poetry  of  the  Tufcan 
fchool  burft  forth  with  a  fplenclour  and  luitre, 
which  have  ever  been  furveyed  with  delight  and 
admiration ;  and  the  works  of  Dante,  Ariofto, 
Bocaccio,  and  Petrarch,  although  the  productions 
of  an  age  fo  unpoliihed,  have  never  yet  been 
excelled  by  four  fucceeding  centuries  of  the  beft 
efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

After  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  fchoolmen  had  contributed  for 
a  confiderable  period  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  aud  to  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  fcholars ;  a  feries  of  events  occurred 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  turned  the  minds 
of  ingenious  men  to  new  refearches,  opened  the 
way  to  the  revival  of  claffical  learning,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  fcienccs  connected 
with  its  cultivation. 
- 

The  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Eaft,  and  the  difcovcry  of  the  art  of  printing,  hap- 
pened nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  Learned 
xnen  had  long  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  at 

length 
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length  fled  before  the  fierce  afpecr,  of  Mahomet 
the  fecoiul.     After  Conitantinople  was  taken   by- 
the  Turks  in  the  year   1453,  C'hryfoloras,   Deme- 
trius Chalcondylcs,  Johannes  Andronicus,  C'alliftus 
Conftantius,  Johannes  Lafcaris,  Gaza  of  Theiialo- 
nica,  and  many  other  learned  Greeks,  whofe  names 
muft  ever  be  recorded  with   honour   in  the  annals 
of  literature,  tied  into  Italy  for  fhelter  and  protec- 
tion6.    That  country,  in   confequence  of  having- 
always  preferved   a  greater  degree  of  refinement 
and   knowledge   than    the   reft    of    Europe,    was 
happily  calculated  for  their  favourable  reception. 
They  found  in  particular  at  Florence  feveral  Greek 
profeilbrs,  who  had  been  induced,  by  the  liberality 
of  Cofmo  de  Medici,   a  great  patron  of  learning, 
to  fettle  in  that  city.     Into  Italy  they  conveyed, 
and  there  they  interpreted,  the  ineftimable  works 
of  their  ancient  writers,  which  had  been  preferved 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eaft.     They  were  eagerly 
followed  by  the  bed  Italian  feholars,   who  quickly 
imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry, 
eloquence,    and    hiftory.      A    more    ufeful    and 
fublime   philofophy  was   foon   adopted ;    and   the 
fcholaftic  fubtleties  of  logic,   and  the  empty  fpe- 

*  For  an  able  vindication  of  thefe  eminent  feholars  from  va- 
rious mifreprefentations,  fee  Forfter's  ElTay  on  Accent  and  Quan- 
tity, p.  21c.  For  an  account  of  their  lives,  fee  Hodius  de 
Gra?cis  Illufttibus,  and  Boernerus  de  doctis  Hominibus  Graecis. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  defideratum  in  the  learned  world, 
than  a  complete  Hijlorj  cf  the  Revival  of  Learning  ; — but  where  is 
the  Gibbon,  or  the  Robertfon,  who  is  equal  to  fo  arduous,  fo 
noble  a  talk  ?  and  where  is  the  Maecenas,  who  will  patronife  it  ? 
Exoiiare  a/ijuis  / 

vol.  i.  h  h  culations 
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dilations  of  metaphyfics,  were  gradually  fuper- 
feded  by  the  ufeful  principles  of  moral  philofophy, 
the  maxims  of  found  criticifm,  and  the  acquihtions 
of  elegant  learning. 

The  patronage  of  the  Popes  gave  fplcndour 
and  importance  to  this  new  kind  of  erudition. 
Confidering  its  encouragement  as  an  excellent 
expedient  to  eftabliih  their  Authority,  fuch  was 
their  liberality  to  fcholars,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
on  a  fudden  changed  its  auftere  character,  and 
became  the  feat  of  elegance  and  urbanity. 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  about  the  year  1440,  offered 
public  rewards  at  Rome  for  compofitions  in 
the  learned  languages,  appointed  profeffors  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  and  employed  intelligent  perfons  to 
traverfe  all  parts  of  Europe  in  fearch  of  the  claflic 
manufcripts,  which  were  concealed  in  the  libraries 
of  monafteries. 

But  fee  each  Mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays  • 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
Shakes  off  the  duft,  and  rears  his  reverend  head  f. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  confpicuous  for  his  ardour 
and  munificence  in  the  caufe  of  literature:  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  while  he  was  pouring  the 
thunder  of  his  anathemas  againft  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  he  publiihed  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication againft  all  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to 

f  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifm. 

cenfure 
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cenfure  the  poems  of  Ariofto.  And  it  was  during 
his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was 
granted  for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monaftery, 
becaufe  it  pofierTed  a  manufcript  of  Tacitus.  In 
the  exercife  of  thefe  new  ftudies,  the  Italian  eccle* 
fiaftics  were  the  flrft  and  the  moft  numerous. 
Countenanced  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  they  abandoned  the  intricacies  of  a  dry 
and  barbarous  theology,  and  ftudied  the  pureft 
models  of  antiquity. 

No  fooner  had  Italy,  under  thcfe  aufpices,  ba- 
nifhed  the  Gothic  ftyle  in  eloquence  and  poetry, 
than  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  ihone  in  all  their  original  fplen- 
dour.  The  beautiful  and  fublime  ideas,  which  the 
Italiau  artifts  had  conceived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  ancient  ftatues  and  temples,  were  invigo- 
rated by  the  defcriptions  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
Petrarch  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  the  capitol, 
and  Raphael  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal. 

Thefe  improvements  were  foon  received  in  other 
countries,  and  fpread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The  Greek  tongue 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Grocyn : 
he  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  died 
about  the  year  1520.  To  Germany  muft  be 
allowed  a  very  large  and  diftinguifhed  ihare  in  the 
reftitution  of  letters.  And  the  mechanical  genius 
of  Holland  added,  at  an  aufpicious  moment  to  all 
h  h  2  the 
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frjje  fortunate  events  in  favour  of  fciencc,  an  ad- 
mirable invention  ;  for  to  that  country  the  world 
was  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of 
Pimxtixc;.  The  honour  of  having  given  rile 
to  this  art  has  been  claimed  by  the  cities  of 
IJaeilem,  JVIentz,  and  Strafburg.  To  each  of 
thefe  it  may  be  attributed  in  a  qualified  fenfe, 
as  within  a  lliort  fpace  of  time  they  refpeclively 
contributed  to  its  advancement  But  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  was  Laurentiui  John  Cofter  of 
Haerlem,  who  made  his  firft  effay  with  wooden 
types  about  the  year  1430.  The  art  was  commu- 
nicated by  his  fervant  to  John  Fault  and  John 
Guttemburg  of  Mentz.  It  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Peter  SchoefTer,  the  fon-in-law  of  Fauftus, 
who  invented  the  modes  of  calling  metal  types, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  who  ufed  them  in  print- 
ing5. The  moft  popular  of  thofe  very  ingenious 
mechanics   was   Fault,  who  is   reported   to   have 

.  s  Trithemius,  in  his  Chronicle,  written  A.  D.  15 14,  fays 
he  had' it  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  that  the  firft  book 
they  printed  with  moveable  types  was  the  Bible,  about  the  year 
1-450,  in  which  the  expences .  were  fo  enormous  as  to  have  coft 
4000  florins  before  they  had  printed  1 2  fheets.  The  author  of 
a  MS.  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  compiled  in  1499,  a^°  ^Ys>  tnat 
;  told  by  Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne,  (who  himfelf  introduced' 
printing  there  in  1466)  that  the  Latin  Bible  was  firft  begun  to 
he  printed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  1450,  and  that  it  was  in  large 
character.  Scriptura  grnndiori  fltali  hodie  miffalia  foltnt  imprimi. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall  Mall  poffeffed  a  copy  of  this  curious  Bible, 
3  vol.  bound  in  Morocco.  In  his  catalogue  it  was  valued  at 
1*2 61.  There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  work,  z  vol.  fol.  in 
the  Bodleian  library. 

carried 
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earned  a  number  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris  ;  and  whetf 
he  offered  them -to  iale  as  manufcripts,  the  Frenchj 
confidering  the  number  of  the  hooks,  and  their 
exact  refemblanee  to  each  other,. without  the  varia- 
tion even  of  a  letter  or  a  (top,  and  that  the  belt 
traufcribers  could  not  poiTibiy  be  ib  exact  in  their 
molt  accurate  copies,  concluded  he  muft  have  de- 
rived ailiitancc  from  ibme  fupernatural  agent. 
Either  by  actually  profecuting  him  as  u.magicia; 
threatening  to  do  ib,  they  extorted  from  him  the 
curious .fecret  of  his  new  invention  j  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  (this  ciicumftance  aj.'ofe  the  marvel- 
lous ftories  which  are  related  of  Dr.  Fanftus. 

• 
The  art  of  printing  was  foon  fpreid  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  paflecl  to  Home  in  1466\ 
and  the  Roman  type  was  in  a  moi.t  time  brought 
to  great  perfection.  Thomas  Bouehier,  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  lent  Cax- 
ton,  a  perfon  remarkable  in  that  age  for  cultivating 
learning  amid  the  occupations  of  commerce,  to 
Haerlem,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this  invention; 
and  "  the  fir  It  book  which  Caxton  printed  was  an, 
Englifh  tranflation  of  Recuyel,  or  the  Hiftory  of 
Troy,  in  1471,  in  Flanders.  The  firft  book  known 
to  have  been  printed  in  England  by  him  was  a  tran- 
flation from  the  French  oj  the  Game  of  Chefs,  1  474,- 
with  fufil  metal  types.  For  though  Frederick  Cor- 
felli,  a  Dutchman  or  German,  is  laid  to  have  printed 
at  Oxford  in  146*8,  Sancti  Hieronymi  Expojitio  in 
Symbolum  Apojhlorum,  it  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  printer  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
h  h  3  land  ; 
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land  ;  and  if  there  was,  his  book  was  printed  with 
feparate  wooden  types  \ "    At  the  clofe  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  various  editions  of  books  in  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Perfian,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  characters, 
Were  publiihed.  This  admirable  difcovcry  was  made 
at  a  period  the  moft  favourable  to  its  reception  and 
improvement.     Not  only  a  tafte  for  polite  learning 
began,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  be  faihion- 
able  in  the  fifteenth  century,   but  many  perfons  of 
the  flrft  rank  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
love  of  letters,    and  their  patronage  of  eminent 
fcholars.     Many  public  libraries  were  about  this 
time  erected  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,   and 
were  furnifhed  with  manufcripts  of  ancient  authors, 
purchafed  at  a  great  expence  ;  but  from  the  care, 
with  which  they  were  guarded,   their  perufal  was 
Confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  readers.     No  inven- 
tion therefore  could  be  more  fortunate,   or  more 
likely  to  gratify  the  general  curiofity,  than  that  by 
which  copies  of  the  fame  work  were  eafily  and  expe- 
ditioufly  multiplied,  fold  at  a  reafonable.rate,  and 
circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

This  art  would  have  been  comparatively  of  fmall 
value  a  century  or  two  before,  when  the  grofieft 
ignorance  prevailed,  and  even  perfons  of  high  birth 
and  diftinclion  were  extremely  illiterate,  and  of 
eourfe  not  difpofed  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
revival  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  the  people 

h  See  the  Norfolk  Tour,  p.  1 20. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  difcovery  of  an  art  fo  congenial  to  their  tafte, 
and  therefore  ftimulated  the  ingenuity  of  its  in- 
ventors to  carry  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Of  this  encouragement  and  improvement  fufticient 
proofs  are  now  extant ;  for  many  of  the  books, 
which  were  printed  at  this  early  period,  may  be 
compared,  with  refpect  to  the  blacknefs  of  the  ink, 
the  eiegance  of  the  type,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
paper,  to  moft  of  the  copies,  which  are  at  this  time 
the  boaft  of  the  Engliib  or  foreign  preffes. 

Thus,  as  books  were  multiplied,  a  tafte  for  read* 
ing  became  more  general.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  tlie  re* 
vival  of  claiiical  learning,  were  reciprocally  advan- 
tageous ;  they  reflected  mutual  light,  and  afforded 
mutual  afliftance.  -The  ecclefiaftics,  when  books 
were  placed  within  the  common  reach,  could  no 
longer  confine  the  languages  or  the  'writers  of 
antiquity  to  themlelves ;  and  men  were  eager 
to  acquire  that  knowledge,  which  had  been  fo 
long  concealed.  They  imagined  the  mines  of 
antiquity  to  be  very  rich ;  and  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  for  as  foon  as  fhey  were  enabled  to  explore 
their  treafures,  they  found  them  anfwer  their  moft 
fanguine  expectations '. 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
obfeured  by  the  bigotry  of  the  fanguinary  Mary, 

1  Warton's  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  491.    vol.  ii.   p.  54, 
&c. 

H  h  4  fo 
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fo  were  there  few  circumftances  in   her  fanatical 

reign,  propitious  to  the  growth  of  polite  erudition. 
It  is  however  a  pleafing  circuinftance  to  be  able  to 
ielcct  an  event  from  the  calamitous  hiitory  of  her 
times,  which  happily  concurred  with  ibmc  pre- 
ceding eitablilbments  to  dirfufe  cladical  knowledge, 
and  which  does  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  Societi/, 
which. among  the  ftatefmen,  poets,  and  icholars,  en* 
rolled  in  its  lifts,  records  the  names  of  Somers, 
Chatham,  Merrick,  Warton,  Benwell,  and 
Bowles.  .  In  the  year  1,554,  Trinity  College  in  Ox*- 
ford  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope k :  who  in  the 
conititution  of  this  Society  principally  inculcates  the 
ufe  and  neceiTity  of  clallical  literature;  aud  recom+ 
mends -it  as  the  moft  important  and  leading  objedt  in 
his  fvftem  of  academical  ftudy.  "  He  eftabliiJies  in 
this  feminary  a  teacher  of  humanity,  whole  bulinefs 
is  defcriln  d  with  a  particularity  not  ufual  in  the  con* 
fipitutionsgiven  to  collegiate  bodies  of  this  kind ;  and 
"he  is  directed  to  exert  his  utmoft  diligence  in  tinc- 
turing his  auditors  with  a  juft  relilh  for  the  graces  and 
purity  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  explain  criti- 
cally the  Offices,  de  Oratore,  and  Rhetorical  Trea- 
ties of  Cicero,  the  Inftitutes  of  Quintiban,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
&c.  In  his  prefatory  ftatute,  where  he  defcribes 
the  nature  and  defign  of  his  foundation,  he  declares, 

k  Alme  Parens  falveto  !  tuum  eft  veftigia  vulgi 
Quod  fug'a  n  :   tu  das  inopis  crude!  ia  vita; 
Txdia  folari,  affli<5tis  fp'es  unica  rebus  ! 
Et  finis  Aonidum  viridantes  ire  per  hortos. 

Warton  in  Saceilum  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon. 

'that 
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that  he  deftines  the  younger  part  of  his  eftablim- 
nient  not  only  to  dialectics  and  philolbphy,  but  to 
the  more  polite  literature.  The  itatutes  of  this  col- 
lege were  fubmitted  to  the  infpeclion  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  one  of  the  chief  protectors  of  the  revival  of 
polite  letters  in  England,  as  appears  from  a  curious 
palfage  in  a  letter  written  by  the  founder  now  re- 
maining, which  not  only  difplays  the  Cardinal's 
ideas  of  the  new  erudition,  but  ihews  the  ftate  of 
the  Greek  language  at  this  period." — "  Queen 
Mary  was  herfelf  eminently  learned  :  at  the  deiire 
of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  ilie  tranflated  in  her 
youth  Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  on  St.  John  ;  the  pre- 
face is  written  by  Udall,  mafter  of  Eton  fchool : 
in  which  he  much  extols  her  diftinguimed  profi- 
cience  in  literature.  It  would  have  been  fortunate, 
if  Mary's  attention  to  this  work  had  foftened  her 
temper,  and  enlightened  her  underftanding.  She 
frequently  fpoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and 
always  with  prudence  and  dignity  *." 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  phrafes,  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ancient  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators, 
was  made  an  indifpenfable  and  almoit  the  principal 
object  in  the  education,  not  only  of  a  gentleman, 
but  even  of  a  :ady.  Among  the  females  of  high 
diftinclion,  who  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  claflkal 
fcholars,  the  Queen  herfelf,  and  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  were  the  moll;  con- 
fpicuous.     Roger  Afcham,  their  learned  preceptor, 

*  Warton's  Englifti  Poetry,  vol,  iii. 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  in  raptures  of  the  progrefs,  which  they  both 
made  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  relates 
fome  p leafing  anecdotes  of  their  application  to  this 
ftudy  K  This  pedantic  fafhion  appeared  in  many 
ludicrous  extravagancies.  It  was  confpicuous  in 
various  publications,  in  the  /hows  and  pageants 
exhibited  during  the  progrefs  of  the  Queen  through 
different  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  in  the  enter- 
tainments held  in  her  honour,  wherein  emblems 
stlufive  to  claffical  mythology  were  conftantly  in- 
troduced. 

But  the  pedantry,  which  gave  fo  deep  a  tinge  to 
the  fa/hion  of  thofe  times,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
productions  of  Shakefpeare.  liaifed  by  the  power  of 
original  and  daring  genius,  he  bent  the  information 
of  former  ages  to  his  own  purpofes.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  Milton,  were  for  a  time  neglected  :  but 
fince  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  tliey 
have  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  have 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  others  of  our 
national  compo/kions,  to  difTufe  a  reliih  for  books. 
That  relim  was  fuft  excited  by  the  numerous  tran- 
slations of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  of 
Italian  tales  into  Eugli/n,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  works  of  die  writers,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  particularly  Addifon,  Swift, 
and  Dryden,  divefted  learning  of  its  ftifthefi,  re- 
vived a  juit  tafte  for  the  claflics,  and  had  great  in- 
fluence in  making  the  perufal  of  books  a  popular 

1  Afcham.  Epift.  lib.  i.  p.  18.  Edit.  158 1,  &c.    Warton's  Life 
of  Pope,  p.  95,  Sec. 
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amufement.  Since  that  period,  we  may  fairly  be 
called  a  nation  of  readers.  Books  of  all  kinds  have 
been  produced,  and  the  Prefs  has  fuj>plicd  the 
means  of  multiplying  them  to  a  degree,  which 
exceeds  the  power  of  calculation.  We  well 
know,  and  lament,  that  it  is  fuhjeft  to  great 
abufe,  and  is  too  frequently  made  the  inftrument 
for  the  propagation  of  infignificant,  licentious, 
and  pernicious  works,  deftruclive  to  morals,  and 
hoftile  to  religion.  It  has  perhaps  done  more 
mifchief  by  the  dirTulion  of  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  atheifm  in  the  prefent  age,  than  the 
fword  or  the  cannon  :  but,  happily  tor  mankind, 
the  antidote  grows  in  the  fame  foil,  where  the  poi- 
fon  fprings  up  in  fuch  luxuriance.  Let  113  confider 
what  the  prefs  has  effected,  and  what  it  may  ftiH 
produce  for  the  advantage,  the  inftruclion,  and 
delight  of  mankind.  Its  benefits  are  as  extenfive 
as  they  are  various  ;  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  us,  as  we  are  Englishmen,  and  as  we  are 
Chriftians.  It  is  the  fafeguard  of  liberty,  when 
ufed  to  protect  our  excellent  Conftitution  againft 
the  cabals  of  party,  and  the  attacks  of  democratic 
rage.  Jt  is  the  ally  of  religion,  when  it  fupplies 
the  world  with  the  productions  of  the  learned  and 
the  pious  ;  who  labour  to  dhTeminate  the  precepts 
of  genuine  Chriftianity.  It  furniihes  the  means  of 
rational  improvement,  and  amufement  in  the  hours 
of  ficknefs  and  leifure,  communicates  inftruc- 
tion  to  the  young,  and  entertainment  to  the  old, 
and  fpreads  thefe  enjoyments  far  aud  wide,  before 
every  people  of  the  globe.     We  have  therefore 

fuiiicient 
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futhcient  reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves,  on  being 
bom  at  a  time,  in  which  we  are  refeued  from  the 
grofs  ignorance  which  enveloped  our  anccllors; 
when  the  light  of  pure  religion  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge is  diffufed  around  us ;  and  when,  provided 
that  our  moral'  improvements  keep  pace,  in  a  due 
degree,  with  our  intellectual  proficiency,  we  may  be 
virtuous,  as  well  as  enlightened  and  intelligent,  be- 
youd  the  example  of  former  ages. 

Conclufion. 

Such  are  fbme  of  the  mod  ftriking  points,  upon 
which  the  ftudent  will  fix  his  eye,  in  nis  wide  ant} 
pleafing  furvey  of  modern  hifhory.  Theve  are  many 
others  which  are  entitled  to  his  obfervation  ;  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  particular  regard  the 
stra  marked  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compafs,  and  all  the  conl'cquent  imp;o\  'rments  in 
navigation.  From  that  period,  the  tailor  became 
more  confident  and,  more  adventurous  :  he  fcorned 
to  coaft  along  the  .more,  and  boldly  ftcered 
his  veiiel  into  the  wide  and  open  ocean.  .  lie  dif- 
covercd  new  Hlands,  and  even .  new  continents, 
cftablidied  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  moti  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  imparted  to  diftant  nations 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Europeans  a  boundless  fcope  for  the  plantation 
of  colonies  in  Alia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  navigation,  from  the 
confined  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 

-    ihores, 


ihorcs,  to  its  prefent  extent  in  the  northern  and 
fouthern  hemifpheres,  we  obfei  ve  upon  the  map  of 
the  glohe  the  tracks  of  thofe  renowned  navigators, 
Chriftophcr  Columbus,  Vafeo  de  Gaina,  and  Sebaf- 
Cabot;  and  we  follow  with  a  more  lively 
euriofity,  and  national  pride,  the  com  fes  of  Drake, 
Raleigh,  Anion,  Kyron,  Carteret,  and  Cooke. 

The  difeovery  of  gunpowder  is  remarkable,  as 
its  introduction  into  the  military  art  has  changed 
the  mode  of  waging  war,  and  lelVened  its  deftructive 
ravages.  The  invention  of  the  telefcope  was  an 
important  acquiiition  to  fcience,  as  it  has  ferved 
to  verify  the  theories,  and  eftablifh  the  reafonings 
of  modern  aftronomers,  and  thus  gives  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe,  who  in  ancient 
times  cultivated  the  Mime  fcience.  The  invention 
likcwifc  of  the  air-pump  by  Boyle,  the  difeovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  the  efta- 
blithment  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  the  experiment 
of  Torricelli,  by  which  he  a'certained  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  numerous  improvements 
in  various  arts  and  fciences,  contribute  to  do  ho- 
nour to  modern  times.  They  compofe  fuch  an 
aflemblage  of  luminous  objects,  as  cannot  fail  to 
attract  for  all  ages  the  euriofity  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

hefc  pleating  branches  of  ftudy  may  lead  us  to 
tijym  a  juft  cftimate  of  political  affairs,  and  of  the 
i'alijcrt.s  which  tend  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
mind.     Modern  hiftory  affords  many  examples  of 

the 
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the  prowffs  of  conquerors,  who  have  defolated  the 
world,  and  of  hypocrites,  who  have  deceived*  it. 
And  yet  we  may  fairly  afk,  of  what  benefit  to 
fociety  were  the  impoftures  of  Mahomet,  the  victo- 
ries of  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Gengis  Khan,  and 
Tamerlane ;  the  invafion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  political  cunning  of  Charles  the  fifth,  the  am- 
bition of  Philip  the  fecond,  and  the  intriguing 
fpirit  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine?  Their  empires, 
triumphs,  con qu efts,  and  projects,  have  left  little 
imprelliou  behind  them,  notwithftanding  the  atten- 
tion they  once  attracted,  and  the  violent  convul- 
fions,  which  they  once  made  in  the  world.  The 
mind  is  refrefhed,  and  turns  with  delight  to  more 
pacific  fcenes,  to  trace  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus 
and  Vafco  de  Gama,  and  the  beneficial  change  in 
religious  opinions,  which  Luther  and  Calvin  pro- 
duced. We  confider  with  more  fatisfaction  than 
the  recital  of  battles  and  fieges  can  afford,  the  mild 
and  benevolent  fpirit  of  colonization,  which  actu- 
ated the  exertions  of  William  Penn;  the  fublime 
philofophy  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke  ;  and 
the  matchlefs  poetry  of  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and 
Taflb.  Thefe  have  a  more  beneficial  influence  in 
enlarging  our  knowledge,  and  fatistying  our  curio- 
fity,  than  the  molt  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
conquefts  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  machinations 
of  the  politic.  The  works  of  war  and  heroifm  are 
too  often  deftructive  in  their  operations,  and  dif- 
afrrous  in  their  confequences  ;  and  the  clofer  they 
are  examined,  the  more  they  wound  our  feelings, 
by  the  calamities  they  have  produced.     They  may 

furnilh 
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furnim  indeed  very  inftructive  letfons  of  caution, 
if  the  rulers  of  mankind  imitate  the  conduct  of 
prudent  mariners,  who  remark  the  iituation  of 
rocks  and  fhoals,  only  from  a  defign  to  avoid  them. 
How  much  fairer  and  more  inviting  is  the  profpect 
of  the  works  of  genius,  fcience,  arts,  and  com- 
merce !  They  charm  our  attention  the  longer  they 
are  furveyed ;  and  the  more  intimately  we  arc 
acquainted  with  them,  the  greater  is  our  pleafure, 
as  well  as  our  improvement. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  manners  and 
religion,  in  adorning  and  exalting  the  human 
mind;  and  thus  has  their  united  light  difpelled 
the  fhades  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  intel- 
lectual powers,  after  ages  of  depreflion,  have  fur- 
mounted  all  obftacles,  and  operated  through  every 
channel  of  knowledge ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
arrogating  too  much  fuperiority  to  affert,  that  the 
glory  even  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  has  been 
equalled,  if  not  furpafled,  by  the  talents  and  dili- 
gence of  modern  Europeans,  in  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  can  inftruct  and  improve  fociety. 

This  interefting  part  of  hiflory  difplays  to  us  a 
variety  of  difcoveries,  events,  improvements,  and 
inftitutions,  which  have  contributed,  in  their  aggre- 
gate effects,  to  raife  the  Character  of  Man  above  its 
former  level,  to  encourage  induftry,  and  diverfify 
its  purfuits ;  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind 
to  every  laudable  exertion,  to  cheriih  all  the  Virtues 
S  of 
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of  the  heart,  and  make  human  exiftence  more  valu* 
able,  by   increasing   the   general   stock  of 

MO  HAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT,  AM) 
PROMOTING  SOCIAL  ORDER,  COMFORT,  AND  HAP- 
PINESS. 
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